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A  Martin  Sober  Mystery 

by  PAUL  CADE 

It  was  2  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  an  early 
Easter  Day  that  Captain  of  Detectives  Martin 
Sober  found  himself  called  out  on  a  murder 
case.  The  dead  man  in  the  apartment  house 
might  have  committed  suicide,  but  the  gun 
was  found  six  feet  from  the  corpse.  The  widow 
was  locked  in  the  back  of  the  apartment  and 
none  of  the  neighbors  had  gone  to  bed,  late 
though  it  was. 

The  thing  that  troubled  Sober  most  was  his 
chief  suspect,  Nigel  Rex,  "The  World's  Strong- 
est Man."  He  couldn't  help  liking  the  man. 
Rex  owned  the  house,  and  all  the  people  in  it 
worked  for  him  in  his  physical  culture  mail 
order  business.  The  dimmed  glamor  of  foot- 
lights and  grease  paint  still  hung  about  some 
of  them,  reminders  of  vaudeville  glory,  when 
all  the  world  knew  who  Nigel  Rex  was.  Martin 
Sober  remembered  those  days  and  sighed.  .  .  . 

Young  Gilbert  Prou,  the  Assistant  District 
Attorney,  who  had  been  in  his  cradle  then, 
was  impatient  of  all  that.  Martin  Sober's  lean, 
gray  face  looked  old  and  foolish  to  him  and  he 
cried  loudly  for  action.  He  got  what  he  wanted 

—  when  the  second  murder  came. 

*     *     *     *     * 

You  will  meet  Sober  and  Prou  again,  inves- 
tigating trouble  in  a  Diathermy  establishment 

—  another  Martin  Sober  case. 
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TUqhL  fiincsL 


SWIFTLY  he  strode  south  on  Oak  Street,  where  he  turned  right  and 
went  west  two  long  blocks  ivith  the  wind  at  his  back.  At  Railroad  Street, 
where  Central  Avenue  comes  to  a  dead  end  at  the  railroad  station  on  its 
high  embankment,  a  small  car  moving  south  drew  up  at  tlie  crossing. 
A  tall  heavy  man  stepped  out  of  the  car. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  you." 

Faces  were  pale  blobs  in  the  dark.  Tlie  pedestrian  was  the  shorter, 
compacter  of  the  two.  He  spoke  with  a  faintly  alien  inflexion.  Im- 
patient. 

''Wliat  you  want?''  It  sounded  more  like  "vant.'' 

The  man  out  of  the  car  moved  closer,  pawing. 

"/  want  to  look  you  over." 

The  foot  passenger  drew  off  a  pace,  glancing  right  and  left.  Nobody 
in  sight.  No  sound  or  sign  of  the  southbound  2:06  New  York  local.  He 
tried  to  fend  off  the  pawing  hands,  but  one  of  them  fastened  on  tJie  left 
sleeve  of  his  topcoat.  He  drew  breath  deeply,  pivoting  slightly  in  his 
tracks,  and  grunting  softly,  struck. 

The  bigger  man  swayed  forward,  still  clutching  at  the  sleeve.  He  fell 
spirally,  his  hand  slipping  down  tfie  other's  arm  and  giving  a  final 
sharp  tug  at  the  cuff  as  the  falling  body  rotated  to  land  flat  on  its  back. 

It  had  all  happened  quietly.  Only  the  few  gruff  words,  followed  by 
the  melancholy  crack  of  skull  against  curbstone,  and  then  a  ridiculously 
faint  tinkle  of  breaking  glass.  Into  the  radiance  of  a  headlight  rolled  a 
patrolman's  uniform  cap.  The  ivayfarer  stared  at  it  as  though  measur- 
ing a  new  danger  and  fresh  adversary. 

The  body  lay  as  it  had  fallen.  The  motor  of  the  official  car  hummed 
its  soft  reminder  that  the  law  still  carried  on,  and  as  if  in  confirmation, 
the  sound  of  an  approaching  car  could  be  lieard  from  far  down  Central 


Avenue.  With  a  last  wary  glance  at  the  prostrate  form,  he  who  had 
struck  it  down  slipped  away  round  the  back  of  the  police  car  and  across 
the  street  siviftly  to  the  stairs  going  up  to  the  station  platform. 

At  the  top  he  looked  back  over  his  shoulder.  The  second  car  had 
stopped  and  nmv  the  dimly  seen  figure  of  a  man  got  out.  As  the  run- 
away resumed  his  flight,  making  for  the  tunnel  underneath  the  tracks 
to  the  city-bound  platform,  there  ivas  a  faint  report  as  of  a  distant  or 
muffled  shot.  He  hurried  faster. 

Emerging  on  the  farther  side  he  strained  his  gaze  up  the  track.  No 
locomotive  whistle,  no  engine  headlight.  Below,  approaching  down 
Market  Street,  a  great  truck  came  rumbling.  He  sped  down  tlie  west 
stairs  and  reached  street  level  as  the  truck  drew  abreast  and  passed. 
Unhesitatingly  he  pursued  it,  spurning  the  earth  easily  in  long  silent 
bounds,  like  some  nocturnal  beast.  Not  until  the  speeding  bulk  had 
mounted  the  tailboard  of  the  truck  and  crouched  warily  among  the 
vegetable  barrels  and  crates  did  it  become  human  again,  a  hunted  man 
making  for  the  city  and  its  subways. 

Let  them  hunt  him  there.  Let  them  fling  their  dragnets  over  the  world's 
largest  and  most  various  zoo  and,  if  they  could,  catch  the  undifferen- 
tiated flea  that  had  bitten  a  keeper  and  hopped  off  into  the  night.  At 
Grand  Central  —  and  he  smiled  slyly  in  the  dark  —  they  would  be 
waiting  for  a  railway  passenger  from  Vraymont,  as  he  literally 
crawled  beneath  their  feet  and  dived  to  a  still  lower  subway  level  to 
board  a  Queens  Borough  train,  the  last  leg  home.  .  .  . 

In  the  downstairs  lobby  of  a  Jackson  Heights  apartment,  two  derby- 
hatted  strangers  were  waiting  with  the  hallboy.  He  reached  for  his  hip 
pocket  and  they  were  on  him. 

"None  of  that,  Rex." 

"Just  getting  my  keyring,''  said  the  man  called  Rex,  and  it  sounded 
more  like  "yiist." 

He  stood  passive  while  they  ran  inquisitive  hands  down  his  body,  one 
on  either  side. 

"Police,''  said  the  first  derby-hat  when  they  found  no  weapon. 

"  You  re  wanted  up  at  Vraymont,''  said  the  second. 

"  For  murder"  the  first  one  added,  yawning,  for  it  was  dawn  by  now. 
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QhapisiA.  OnsL 


AT  the  Vraymont  police  station  Martin  Sober,  Captain  of  Detec- 
tives, turned  his  gray,  sad  face  to  the  blond  man  of  uncertain  age 
who  sat  at  the  other  side  of  the  flat-topped  desk. 

"This  job,"  he  was  saying  in  his  patient  harsh  voice,  "  this  job  of 
mine  would  be  fun  if  you  strangers  would  do  your  killing  at  home." 

The  prisoner  sat  silent.  He  had  deprecating  blue  eyes  set  in  a 
squarish  face,  under  a  forehead  somewhat  higher  than  it  had  been 
before  the  yellowish  brown  hair  had  begun  to  fall.  It  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  face  of  a  superior  peasant,  and  the  guile  of  shrewd  peas- 
ant generations  looked  out  of  the  ingratiating  blue  eyes  and  hung 
about  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  smirk  on  the  pursed  mouth. 

And  yet,  what  Captain  Sober  first  saw,  facing  him  across  his 
desk,  was  a  complete  and  raceless  New  Yorker  in  a  beautifully 
tailored  topcoat  which  made  as  little  as  possible  of  the  sloping  wide 
shoulders  and  prodigious  chest.  It  was  a  tan  coat,  of  a  lighter  shade 
than  conservative  good  taste  would  choose  for  street  wear.  And  the 
buttons  were  the  same  shade  as  the  cloth,  except  for  the  raised 
rims,  which  were  a  darker  brown. 

It  was  a  coat  a  showman  would  wear,  and  a  shrewd  eye  might 
divine  that  the  show  itself  was  within,  that  the  garment's  discreet 
cut  was  by  way  of  serving  notice  that  it  would  cost  you  money  to 
view  the  wearer's  body  in  its  unadorned  perfection.  With  so  much 
to  go  by,  a  less  capable  observer  than  Martin  Sober  might  easily 
deduce  that  the  prisoner  was  by  trade  an  exliibitionist.  But  he  had 
no  occasion  to  deduce  it.  He  knew  all  about  that  already. 

"We've  got  a  nice  town  here,"  Martin  Sober  went  on  in  his  rasp- 
ing slow  voice.  "Nice  people.  Well-to-do.  Law  abiding.  We'd  never 
have  any  trouble  at  all  if  it  wasn't  for  you  fellows  coming  up  here 


from  New  York  to  settle  your  gradges.  Except,"  he  conceded 
grudgingly,  "for  a  second-story  man  now  and  then.  What  makes 
you  tliink  you  can  come  up  here  to  Vraymont  and  get  away  with 
murder?" 

At  the  word  "murder,"  spoken  without  emphasis  and  in  the 
plain  way  of  slang,  the  man  called  Rex  lowered  his  sheep's  eyes. 
The  conceited  mouth  stretched  momentai"ily  m  a  grimace  of  dis- 
comfort and  he  took  hold  of  the  desk's  edge  and  squeezed  it  hard 
with  both  hands,  between  thumb  and  index  finger. 

"  But  just  for  curiosity,"  Sober  went  on  in  a  changed,  a  more  con- 
ciUatory  voice,  "I'd  Uke  to  know  how  you  got  out  of  Vraymont 
last  night,  or  rather  this  morning." 

The  prisoner  said  his  first  word,  speakmg  with  a  slight  accent,  a 
peculiar  lilt. 

"What  makes  you  thmk  I  was  in  Vraymont.^"  In  his  mouth  the 
words  became,  almost,  "tink"  and  "vass." 

"All  right,"  said  Sober  without  maUce,  "all  right,  if  that's  how 
you  feel.  And  I'm  tellhig  you  now  that  any  tiling  you  do  say  may  be 
used  against  you.  What,"  he  went  on,  "did  you  have  to  go  and  slug 
Blake  for?" 

Rex  shook  his  head.  "  I  don't  know  any  Blake." 

"The  motor  cop  that  stopped  you  at  the  depot.  There  wasn't  any 
alarm  out  yet.  All  he  wanted  to  do  was  look  you  over.  He  says  — " 

Rex  broke  m  rudely.  "What  is  this?  Fust  you  bring  m*  all  the 
way  up  here  from  Jackson  Heights  v/ith  foohsh  talk  about  me 
murdering  some  cop.  Now  you  tell  me  the  cop  says  tliis  and  that 
and  so  and  forth.  How  can  he  tell  you  auytliing  if  he's  murdered? 
Dead  men  don't  talk." 

INIartin  Sober  closed  his  eyes.  He  seemed  tired  of  it  all.  "Who," 
he  asked  wearily,  "said  anything  about  you  murdering  a  cop?" 

And  suddenly  his  eyes  were  wide  open  again,  boring  into  the  blue 
eyes  of  the  prisoner,  surprismg  the  panic  terror  that  left  them  al- 
most as  quickly  as  it  came.  Rex  spoke  carelessly. 

"They  said  murder  at  Jackson  Heights  and  now  you  say  cop. 
That  makes  cop-murder,  don't  it?" 

Sober  nodded  his  admiration.  "You're  smart,  Rex.  Strong  and 
smart  and  that's  a  rare  combination." 


"What  do  you  know  about  Rex?" 

"Plenty  and  for  a  long  time.  And  one  thing  in  particular.  That 
you're  not  as  smart  as  the  law,  Rex.  Neither  as  smart  nor  as  strong. 
Not  in  Vraymont,  anyway." 

Rex  looked  dowii  and  began  absent-mindedly  to  brush  the  left 
sleeve  of  his  topcoat,  almost  as  though  brushing  off  the  memory  of 
some  unpleasant  contact.  Sober's  gaze  ran  down  the  sleeve  ahead 
and  was  there  waiting  when  the  brushing  fingers  reached  the  cuff 
and  paused  to  pull  at  a  loose  end  of  thread  where  the  last  of  three 
small  buttons  was  missing.  Rex  in  turn  looked  down  at  the  broken 
thread,  with  a  dull  curiosity  which  sharpened  gradually  to  acute 
concern;  and  the  eyes  which  at  length  he  lifted  to  meet  Sober's 
unwavering  regard  were  bright  with  apprehension.  The  detective's 
\olce  when  he  spoke  was  charged  with  a  kindly  solicitude. 

"  So  you  lost  a  button  off  your  coat  sleeve.  That's  too  bad.  When 
do  you  remember  having  it  last.*^" 

"It  makes  no  matter,"  Rex  said  sullenly. 

"Oh,  yes  it  does,"  Sober  insisted  mildly.  "And  maybe  we  can 
find  it  for  you.  That's  a  nice  coat,  Rex,"  he  observed  chattily,  fish- 
ing a  notebook  from  an  inside  pocket  and  evidently  finding  a  num- 
ber, which  he  dialed,  "  and  it  doesn't  look  right  without  that  button. 

"Listen,  Scallon,"  speaking  now  into  the  transmitter,  "I  want 
you  to  look  around  there  for  a  Uttle  button."  He  studied  Rex's  coat 
sleeve  across  the  desk.  "It's  a  little  coatsleeve  button,  tan  with  a 
dark  brown  rim.  Yes,  that's  right.  Take  a  good  look  and  call  me  if 
you  find  it. 

"You  know  what  place  that  is,  don't  you.  Rex?"  he  asked,  push- 
ing the  instrument  away  and  turning  back  to  his  prisoner. 

"How  would  I  know?" 

"The  Gilpin's  apartment  over  on  Oak  Street." 

Rex  shrugged.  "You'll  never  find  my  button  there." 

"You  never  can  tell.  That's  where  we  found  the  body." 

Rex  was  sneering  openly.  "So  now  the  cop  I  murder  on  Railroad 
Street  gets  up  and  walks  over  to  some  apartment  on  Oak  Street  and 
I  go  over  there  and  murder  him  again.  I  murder  him  twice  and  still 
he  talks  and  tdls  you  all  about  me.  What  kind  of  foohshness  is  this 
anyway,  Mister  Cop?" 


"Nobody  says,"  Sober  reminded  him  equably,  "that  you  killed 
the  cop.  You  hit  him  awful  hard,  but  he  won't  be  long  in  the  hos- 
pital, or  at  least  I  hope  not." 

"  If  I'd  hit  him  I'd  have  hit  him  hard,  but  what  makes  you  so  sure 
it  was  me  that  hit  him?" 

"I'm  not  sure,"  Sober  admitted  calmly.  "Not  yet."  And  waited. 

"Then  who,"  Rex  asked  after  a  little  pause,  "am  I  supposed  to 
have  murdered?" 

"Paul  Gilpin,"  said  Sober  softly.  "At  2:01  this  morning." 

The  effect  of  the  name  and  accusation  upon  Rex  was  definite. 
But  definitely  what?  After  the  first  start  and  stare  his  features  re- 
composed  themselves  and  he  sat  forward  over  the  desk,  lost  in 
reflection.  As  he  pondered,  his  great  hands  moved  restlessly  about, 
picking  up  one  object  aft€r  another  to  turn  them  over  in  his  fingers, 
as  though  testing  the  strength,  the  shape,  the  nature  of  things,  as 
though  to  squeeze  from  them  the  last  small  secret  of  their  nature 
and  substance.  This  was  evidently  a  habit  of  the  man  in  moments 
of  stress,  his  conscious  mind  wholly  unaware  of  what  his  hands  were 
doing.  But  Martin  Sober,  following  each  least  movement  with 
sleep-plagued  eyes,  was  aware  and  would  remember.  Rex  all  at 
once  decided. 

"Paul  Gilpin  is  not  dead,"  he  murmured  amusedly. 

Sober  was  all  tolerance.  "  Do  you  mean  he  wasn't  dead  when  you 
left  him  early  this  morning?" 

Rex  smiled  and  Sober  almost  smiled,  the  trap  was  so  plain  to  see. 
He  made  another  try. 

"Why  would  I  say  he  was  dead  if  he  wasn't?" 

Rex  was  prepared.  "Like  this.  Mister  Detective.  You  get  me  up 
here  and  you  say,  '  Listen,  Rex,  I  think  you  punched  one  of  our 
cops.  That  makes  no  matter,  the  cop  was  not  hurt  bad.  But  we  got 
a  murder  over  on  Oak  Street  and  we  want  to  know  who  was  around 
when  that  happened.  So  just  say  you  hit  the  cop  and  then  we  talk 
about  the  murder  on  Oak  Street.'  And  I  am  supposed  to  say,  'Sure, 
I  gave  some  cop  a  little  push,  but  I  did  not  do  the  murder  on  Oak 
Street.'  And  you  say,  'Ho,  ho.  I  was  only  fooling  about  the  Oak 
Street  business.  The  cop  is  dead  and  you  are  the  murderer.'  But 
Rex  is  too  smart  for  that." 
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"You're  smart  all  right,"  Sober  admitted  readily. 

Rex  nodded  complacently.  "Smart  because  you  can't  prove  I 
was  in  Oak  Street  last  night,  or  in  Vraymont  either?  Smart  because 
I  leave  no  sign.^  But  that,"  he  commented  with  a  return  to  sham- 
modesty,  "was  not  so  smart  if  I  was  not  there." 

"You  left  your  finger  prints  on  the  gun,"  said  Martin  Sober 
quietly,  "and  that  was  not  so  smart  either." 

"What  gun  you  talking  about?" 

"The  gun  that  killed  Paul  Gilpm." 

Rex  stared,  then  sneered.  "I  should  need  a  gun  to  kill  that 
weaklmg?  The  strongest  and  perfectest-formed  man  in  the  world, 
me,  Nigel  Rex?"  He  shook  his  head  with  conviction.  "No,  you  are 
telling  me  lies.  Gilpin  is  not  dead." 

"Where  were  you  around  two  o'clock  this  morning?" 

"  I  think  I  don't  talk  about  that  now." 

Sober  studied  him  for  a  moment,  then  shouted  toward  the  open 
door.  "Is  Holan  there,  or  Cronin?"  And  to  the  plainclothes  man 
who  came  and  stood  in  the  door.  "Look,  Holan,  take  this  man  over 
to  see  his  friend  Gilpin,  you  know  where.  Don't  go  alone,  take 
Cronin.  This  is  the  strongest  man  in  the  world,  he  admits  it,  and  he 
might  get  tough  like  he  did  with  Blake  last  night." 

"I'd  give  a  week's  pay,"  Holan  said  fervently,  "if  he  only 
would." 

Rex  looked  the  burly  fellow  up  and  down,  and  his  lip  curled. 


Qhaphh.  J  wo 


YOUNG  Gilbert  Prou,  Assistant  District  Attorney,  entering  the 
police  station  shortly  after  nine  o'clock,  found  Martin  Sober  alone 
at  liis  desk  and  brooding.  They  exchanged  greetings  and  for  a  mo- 
ment Sober  studied  the  little  man  with  primrose-colored  hair  and 
bell-like  voice  who  so  inadequately  filled  the  chair  only  just  now 
vacated  by  the  formidable  Rex. 
"Ever  hear  of  Nigel  Rex?" 

The  youthful  prosecutor  shook  his  head.  "I  don't  think  so." 
"He  was  a  professional  strongman  back  before  the  war.  Claimed 
to  be  stronger  than  Sandow." 

"Before  my  time,  I  guess,"  said  Prou,  patiently  polite. 
"Did  you  pass  tliree  men  going  out  as  you  came  mV 
"Yes,  I  did.  Two  of  your  big  men  and  a  smaller  one." 
"The  smaller  one,"  said  Sober  almost  with  relish,  " could  take  the 
two  big  ones  and  break  them  in  four  pieces.  That  is  if  he's  anywhere 
near  as  good  as  he  used  to  be.  But  Rex  isn't  making  any  more 
trouble  for  himself.  He's  too  sensible." 

"Oh,  is  that  who  it  was?"  Prou  asked,  a  little  less  bored  than 
before.  "Rex  the  strongman?" 

Sober  nodded  and  silently  made  the  motion  of  smacking  his  lips. 
"That  was  him.  At  the  Hippodrome  once  I  saw  him  balance  a  little 
dance  floor  on  his  chest  and  thighs.  He  got  back  like  this,"  leaning 
back  in  his  swivel  chair  to  demonstrate,  arms  downstretched  be- 
hind, "with  his  hands  and  feet  on  the  floor.  Then  a  gang  lowered 
the  platform  onto  him  with  blocks  and  tackle.  There  was  a  grand 
piano  on  the  platform,  and  a  girl  at  the  piano  playing,  and  a  crowd 
of  men  and  girls  on  the  platform  dancing.  The  stagehands  un- 
hooked the  ropes  at  the  corners  and  Rex  held  the  whole  business, 
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like  I  say,  on  his  chest  and  thighs.  Must  have  been  eight  or  ten 
couples  dancing.  Make  your  I  ')od  run  cold." 

lie  sighed  deeply. 

"And  that  was  only  one  of  his  acts.  They  don't  make  men,"  he 
observed  with  the  pious  praise  of  a  middle-aging  man  for  his  own 
dear  past,  'like  Rex  and  Sandow  any  more." 

"Oh,"  said  little  Mr.  Prou  indulgently,  "we  manage  to  turn  out 
a  good  man  now  and  then.  But  what's  Rex  doing  around  here?" 

"He's  the  number  one  suspect,"  said  Martin  Sober  with  a  touch 
of  harsh  sadness  in  his  voice,  "m  the  Oak  Street  mmder  that  brings 
you  here  this  mornuig." 

Prou's  forefinger  paused  on  his  blond  mustache  and  his  were  the 
eyes  of  a  man  seemg  visions.  Visions  of  priceless  publicity,  prestige, 
promotion  for  an  uksomely  obscme  young  assistant  district  at- 
torney by  the  name  of  Prou. 

"What  a  break  1"  he  murmured.  "If  my  chief  had  known  who 
this  suspect  was  he'd  have  taken  the  assignment  himself.  Now  if 
he'll  only  leave  me  alone  long  enough  to  —  But  how  does  it  look, 
captain?  Can  we  break  it  today?" 

"It  looks  funny,"  said  Sober. 

"Funny?" 

"Smells  bad." 

Prou  bit  down  on  his  impatience.  "Can't  we  leave  the  smells  to 
the  jury?"  He  paused,  struck  by  the  expression  on  Sober's  face. 
"You've  got  the  right  man,  haven't  you?" 

"We've  got  the  automatic  that  killed  Gilpin,  with  Rex's  finger 
prints  on  it.  Or  in  it.  The  prints  are  on  the  clip,  the  cartridge  maga- 
zine that  fits  mto  the  butt.  The  rest  of  the  gun  had  been  wiped  clean." 

"Did  anyone  see  him  in  the  house  last  night?" 

"That's  the  trouble.  Nobody  saw  him,  or  at  least  I  can't  get  any- 
one to  admit  it." 

"Serfs  all  over  the  place,  eh?" 

"Why,  yes."  Sober  admitted,  rubbing  his  mishaven  chin. 
"About  everyone  in  the  house  seems  to  have  some  connection  with 
Rex.  He  owns  the  house.  And  he  runs  some  kind  of  physical  culture 
mail  order  concern  —  I  guess  they  all  have  a  hand  in  it.  Gilpin  was 
his  office  manager." 
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"The  feudal  baron  all  over,  surrounded  by  his  faithful  retainers." 
The  young  fell  /  leered.  Perhaps  if  you  questioned  them  a  little 
more,  er,  searchingly,"  he  began,  but  quickly  took  another  line 
when  Martin  Sober  scowled.  "Did  this  dead  man  live  alone?" 

"No,  he  was  married.  His  wife  was  asleep  in  the  bedroom  when 
it  happened.  She  claims  she  didn't  see  Rex  either.  We  don't  know 
for  sure  that  Rex  was  in  Vraymont." 

Prou  puffed  out  his  pink  cheeks  m  exasperation.  "The  finger 
prints  tell  you  that  much." 

"They  aren't  dated,"  Sober  replied  dryly.  "But  I'm  willing  to 
admit  there's  a  strong  presumption  that  Rex  was  in  Vraymont  last 
night.  For  one  thing,  somebody  slugged  a  motor  cop  over  near  the 
depot  on  Railroad  Street  early  this  morning.  That  might  have  been 
Rex  but  it  would  be  a  little  hard  to  prove." 

"Wouldn't  the  cop  be  able  to  identify  him?" 

"No,  it  was  too  dark.  There's  a  street  lamp  at  that  corner,  but 
for  some  reason  it  had  gone  out.  I've  been  over  talking  to  Blake, 
that's  the  cop's  name,  at  the  hospital,  but  he's  under  observation 
and  they  wouldn't  let  me  stay  long.  All  I  could  get  out  of  him  was 
that  he  stopped  a  fellow  and  the  fellow  liit  him.  You  see,  Blake  was 
out  on  a  special  one-man  detail  to  cruise  around  and  try  to  pick  up 
a  porch  climber  that's  been  working  that  part  of  town.  That's  why 
he  stopped  Rex,  if  it  was  Rex:  to  see  if  he  was  okay.  I  was  in  hopes 
of  finding  out  the  exact  time  when  it  happened,  but  he  couldn't 
help  me  there.  Being  on  this  special  tour,  he  wasn't  supposed  to  use 
a  call  box  like  a  patrolman  on  post.  He  knows  it  was  around  two 
o'clock,  but  he  can't  say  whether  it  was  before  or  after." 

"Wliat  good  would  it  do,"  Prou  asked  impatiently,  "if  he 
could?" 

"The  shot  was  fired  between  two  o'clock  and  a  minute  past.  It 
would  take  three  to  five  minutes  to  walk  from  222  Oak  Street  to  the 
depot.  So  a  fellow  could  shoot  Gilpin,  walk  over  to  Railroad  Street, 
slug  Blake,  and  still  be  in  time  for  the  2:06  to  New  York." 

"Exactly.  And  the  conductor  can  identify  him." 

"I'm  afraid  not,  Mr.  Prou.  Nobody  boarded  the  2:06  at  Vray- 
mont this  morning." 

"Oh— oh." 
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'Some  citizen,"  Sober  explained,  "came  along  in  his  car  aiid 
found  Blake  lying  there.  He  blew  his  horn  till  someone  opened  a 
window  and  he  got  them  to  call  up  the  police  station.  The  call 
reached  here  at  2:07,  but  we  don't  know  how  long  it  took  to  get  the 
call  in,  or  how  long  Blake  had  been  lying  there  when  the  citizen 
came  along.  We  don't  even  know  who  the  citizen  was.  He  drove  off 
as  soon  as  the  police  arrived.  Meanwhile  I  was  on  my  way  to  Oak 
Street.  That  alarm  came  in  about  2:02  and  I  was  in  the  Gilpin  flat 
at  2:08." 

"Fast  work,"  the  assistant  D.  A.  remarked  half-heartedly. 
"And  what  did  you  find  when  you  got  there?" 

"A  dead  man  keeping  open  house  in  the  living  room,  and  the 
widow  locked  in  the  back  part,  in  bed,  asleep.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
that  .  .  ." 
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THE  police  car  had  whined  to  a  standstill  at  two  hours  and  a  few 
miuutes  past  midnight  on  that  cold  and  blowy  Easter  morning. 
A  small  knot  of  people  stood  ou  the  sidewalk  before  tlie  three-story 
brick  building  at  222  Oak  Street  and  gaped  hopefully  at  the  four 
lighted  windows  of  the  second  floor.  In  the  open  street  door  of  the 
step-high  vestibule  stood  a  pudgy  man  whose  hairless  head  shone 
ivorylike  in  the  pale  light  filtering  through  the  curtains  of  the  hall 
door  at  his  back. 

"Wait  here,  Taylor,"  Martin  Sober  instructed  his  driver.  He 
took  his  time  opening  the  door  and  stepping  down,  Scallon  impa- 
tient behind  him.  "And  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open." 

"Where's  the  trouble?"  Scallon  asked  the  sidewalk  gossips. 

They  all  pointed  at  once.  "Second  floor,"  said  one  uimecessarily. 

The  bald  man  spoke  up  from  the  entrance.  "Second  floor  rear  is 
the  apartment  you  want,  officers." 

He  turned  into  the  vestibule  with  the  two  detectives.  In  the 
more  revealing  light  of  the  hall  his  beardless  face  looked  boneless 
and  gray.  His  whole  aspect,  standing  in  the  chill  blast  from  the 
street,  suggested  a  plucked  and  forlorn  fowl. 

"You  the  superintendent.^"  Sober  asked,  contemplating  the 
hairless  man  without  favor. 

"  No.  Gaus  isn't  around.  The  last  I  saw  of  huu  he  was  fixing  this." 
He  let  go  the  door  and,  as  it  closed  in  the  teeth  of  the  wind  swiftly, 
with  a  resouudmg  bang,  he  pointed  up  at  the  pneumatic  device 
which  controlled  the  closing.  "Late  in  the  afternoon." 

"  He  did  a  good  job  of  it.  You  live  here?  " 

"Right  here,"  indicatmg  a  door  in  the  wall  hard  by  the  house 
door,  the  entrance  to  the  first  floor  front  apau'tment. 
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"Anyone  hurt  bad  up  there?" 

"Dead,"  said  Baldpate  su(x;inctly. 

"Sure?" 

"Sure.  I,"  pausing  for  a  deep  breath,  "I  used  to  be  a  doctor." 

"What's  your  name?" 

"CarlHofflin." 

Sober's  drooping  Hds  lifted  slightly.  "Now  I  remember  you.  Lost 
your  license  some  time  back.  For  malpractice,  wasn't  it?" 

"I  was  framed,"  said  Carl  Hofllin  impassively. 

"Stick  around." 

They  moved  on  toward  the  stairs,  which  were  set  well  back  from 
the  entrance,  a  distance,  to  be  precise,  of  seven  long-legged  Martin 
Sober  strides.  At  the  newel  he  halted,  pointing. 

"Who  lives  there?" 

"Gans,  the  super.  His  wife  is  upstairs  now." 

Eleven  steps  to  the  sub-landing.  By  the  right  flank  and  four  steps 
to  the  top.  On  the  left,  now,  the  tlireshold  of  second  rear,  the  door 
wide  open.  As  he  entered,  Scallon  and  the  fallen  angel  of  medicine 
at  his  heels.  Sober  plucked  out  his  watch.  It  was  eight  mmutes, 
exactly,  past  two. 

From  the  entrance  door  it  was  but  one  step,  precisely  the 
breadth  of  the  open  kitchen  door  to  the  right,  or  of  the  closed 
closet  door  opposite  it,  to  the  portieres  of  the  living  room,  which 
was  of  a  good  size,  not  very  deep  but  apartment-wide,  gaudy  with 
electric  light  pouring  from  ceilmg,  wall  and  floor  lamps.  Sober 
counted  six  persons  in  the  room,  then  quickly  altered  the  comit  to 
five.  The  sixth,  the  one  sprawled  at  ease  in  the  roomy  chair  by  the 
wmdows  at  the  right,  was  not  strictly  speaking  a  person  any  more. 

"Police,"  said  Sober  curtly,  and  strode  over  and  looked  down  at 
the  cadaver. 

It  had  been  a  middle-sized  man,  fair,  with  brown  hair  and  the 
type  of  face  commonly  described  as  hatchet.  The  body  had  slumped 
to  its  left,  toward  the  windows,  the  head  almost  resting  on  the  left 
shoirider.  From  a  neat  little  black-rimmed  hole  in  the  right  temple 
a  moderate  flow  of  blood  had  left  a  wake  of  coagulation  down  the 
cheek  and  clotted  on  the  shirt  and  suitcoat  collars.  The  hatchet 
face,  that  of  a  man  not  thirty-five,  wore  a  contriving  look,  oddly 
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keen  and  bright,  so  that  the  blood  seemed  irrelevant  and  somehow 
contrary  to  the  evidence  of  the  sharp  liveliness  informing  every 
feature.  No  powder  burns  were  visible. 

"There's  one  thing  sure,"  Martin  Sober  told  the  assistant  district 
attorney,  giving  him  the  benefit  of  his  first  impressions.  "The  one 
that  killed  Gilpin  was  no  stranger.  If  he  had  been  startled  and  tense, 
the  reflex  would  have  thrown  the  body  toward  the  killer,  over  to 
the  right.  But  the  muscles  were  slack,  he  was  suspecting  nothing, 
and  the  body  slumped  over  to  the  left  with  the  impact  of  the  shot. 
And  he  wasn't  asleep,  the  eyes  were  wide  open  when  he  died." 

"Couldn't  he  have  shot  himself?" 

"Yes  and  no.  He  could  have  made  that  wound  himself,  and  if  tlie 
killer  had  only  dropped  the  gun  on  the  floor  by  the  body  it  would 
have  looked  so  much  like  suicide  that  nobody  could  ever  convince  a 
jury  it  wasn't.  But  the  pistol  was  found  on  a  couch  more  than  six 
feet  from  the  body.  At  least  that's  where  it  was  lying  when  I  got 
there.  It  was  still  wrapped  in  the  towel  it  had  been  fu-ed  through. 
The  towel  was  to  avoid  finger  prints  or  to  conceal  the  weapon  from 
the  victim,  maybe  both.  Now  why  should  the  killer  leave  the  gun 
where  anyone  would  know  the  dead  man  couldn't  possibly  have 
put  it?" 

"Got  panicky,"  Mr.  Prou  suggested. 

"Maybe.  Anyway.  ..." 

Sober  bent  to  touch  the  thing  lying  wrapped  in  a  face  towel  on 
the  wide  couch  set  against  the  wall  facing  the  dead  man.  Ascer- 
taining what  it  was  without  unwrapping  the  towel  or  disturbing  its 
position  on  the  couch,  he  straightened  up  and  in  the  same  move- 
ment turned  to  face  the  people  he  had  found  there.  Of  the  five,  not 
counting  Sober's  m.an  Scallon  and  the  ex-doctor  who  had  admitted 
them,  four  were  women.  He  pointed  to  the  towel-wrapped  pistol. 

"WTio  put  that  there?" 

One  of  the  women  spoke  up.  "It  was  there  when  we  came." 

She  was  lean  and  sandy-haired  and  her  voice  held  a  touch  of 
truculence.  Sober  studied  her  with  care. 

"When  who  came?" 
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"Me  and  Miss  Kent,"  the  sandy-haired  woman  said,  and  indi- 
cated a  sulky-faced  girl  with  tawny  hair. 

"You  two  got  here  first?" 

"That's  right,"  said  Sandy-head.  The  girl  said  nothing. 

"And  found  everythiing  just  the  way  it  is.^*" 

"Everything." 

Sober  turned  to  Scallon.  "Get  Fosta  and  the  rest." 

Scallon  went  to  the  telephone  at  the  cadaver's  back.  Sober  eyed 
the  company  moodily.  It  was  past  two  in  the  morning,  yet  these  did 
not  look  like  people  who  had  been  rudely  aroused  from  sleep.  Ex- 
cept for  Sandy-head  in  her  cotton  wrapper  over  a  white  nightgown, 
and  a  young  girl  in  street  attire,  with  hat,  coat  and  vanity  complete, 
all  were  presentable  in  the  decent  dress  of  people  entertaining  or 
passing  a  quiet  evening  at  home.  He  returned  to  Sandy-head. 

"What's  your  name!^" 

"Elsie  Cans." 

"Oh,  the  super's  wife.  Wliere's  Gans?" 

At  the  back  of  the  bold  eyes  there  was  alarm.  But  her  answering 
voice  sounded  casual. 

"Out  with  the  boys,  maybe.  Easter  and  all." 

"Where  do  you  live.  Miss  Kent?" 

The  sulky-faced  girl  pointed.  "Across  the  way.  Second  floor 
front." 

"Who  lives  with  you?" 

"Nobody." 

"What  do  you  do?" 

"Secretary  to  Nigel  Rex." 

The  name  had  a  familiar  ring  and  in  some  remote  region  of  mem- 
ory an  echo  answered,  but  unclearly. 

"Who's  Nigel  Rex?" 

Everybody  looked  at  him  as  at  a  curiosity.  It  was  Hofflin  who 
answered  the  question  but  with  a  shrug  in  his  voice  which  seemed 
to  say  it  was  a  poor  kind  of  answer. 

"He's  the  owner  of  this  house." 

Martin  Sober's  sad  gaze  came  to  rest  on  a  plump  mid-fortyish 
blonde  whose  lips  wore  a  rather  pleasant  half-smile  that  seemed 
careless  and  impersonal  and  somehow  professional.  She  stood  at  a 
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kind  of  parade  rest,  one  foot  advanced,  hands  clasped  loosely  in 
fix)nt,  and  she  appeared  to  be  looking  up  and  out  as  at  a  large  audi- 
ence. Memory  makes  queer  detoiu^  sometimes  to  take  us  where  we 
wish  to  go,  and  all  at  once  in  Martin  Sober's  imagination  this 
middle-aged  woman  grew  younger,  slimmer,  with  straight-falling, 
yellow  hair  cut  page  fashion  above  a  little  knickerbocker  suit  of 
dark  velvet.  She  was  waiting,  this  amiable  wraith  of  fancy,  for 
the  applause  to  subside,  applause  not  meant  for  her,  and  now  she 
would  be  turning  to  catch  a  handkerchief  thrown  by  —  ah,  yes, 
now  Martin  Sober  knew  who  Nigel  Rex  was.  .  .  . 

"Wliat's  your  name?"  he  asked  Blondie. 

"Mrs.  Cora  Ericson,"  she  replied  at  once  in  an  excessively  gen- 
teel, mincing  voice.  "Third  floor  rear.  And  this,"  indicatmg  the 
young  girl  in  street  attire,  "is  my  daughter  Amy." 

Amy  was  slim,  not  twenty  yet,  with  a  golden  blond  halo  for  hair. 
She  smiled  maturely  and  capably  at  Martui  Sober,  but  that  tired 
man  was  already  appraising  the  fifth  guest  at  this  macabre  house 
party,  tlie  solitary  male.  He  was  a  man  of  fifty  or  so,  gaunt,  with  an 
enormous  dome  of  brow  above  a  small-chinned  face  embellished 
with  steel-bowed  spectacles,  through  whose  strong  lenses  dimin- 
ished eyes  peered  with  bird's-eye  brightness. 

"  Is  this  rigmarole  going  on  forever  or  are  you  going  to  try  and  do 
something  for  that  poor  girl  in  there?"  asked  the  Kent  girl. 

"What  girl?  In  where?" 

"Mrs.  Gilpin,  of  course."  She  pointed  with  her  chin  to  a  closed 
door  in  the  center  of  the  rear  wall  of  the  living  room.  "She's  prob- 
ably bound  and  gagged  and  half  dead  by  now.  If  they  didn't  mur- 
der her  outright." 

"Why,"  Martin  Sober  grated  over  his  shoulder  —  moving  with 
surprising  swiftness,  his  hand  already  on  the  knob  —  "why  didn't 
you  say  so  before?  And  why  didn't  someone  go  in  to  her?" 

"The  door's  locked,"  Mrs.  Gans  explained.  "We  couldn't  get  it 
open." 

Sober  turned  the  knob  and  pushed.  The  door  didn't  budge.  There 
was  a  key  in  the  lock  and  he  tried  that,  but  it  seemed  to  fit  imper- 
fectly and  it  was  only  after  a  longish  struggle  that  he  got  the  door 
unlocked  and  open. 
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He  found  himself  in  a  small  passage  which  seemed,  by  the  light 
entering  from  the  living  room,  a  little  wilderness  of  doors.  The  pas- 
sage made  a  fat  L  of  which  the  horizontal  arm  was  an  approach  to 
the  bathroom.  Beside  the  bathroom  door  the  wall  of  the  passage 
came  out  to  fill  the  angle  of  the  L  with  what  later  turned  out  to  be  a 
linen  cupboard,  whose  closed  door  faced  a  third  door  across  that 
end  of  the  passage.  That  tliird  door  was  precisely  the  width  of  a 
fourth  closed  door,  which  terminated  the  upright  arm  of  the  L  and 
beneath  which  a  thin  line  of  light  appeared. 

Three  steps  took  him  the  short  length  of  the  passage.  A  woman 
pushed  into  the  space  beside  him  and  laid  a  finger  on  the  fourth 
door,  the  one  facing  the  living  room. 

"Mrs.  Gilpin's  bedroom,"  she  whispered.  It  was  Mrs.  Gans,  the 
superintendent's  wife.  He  knocked  softly,  knocked  again.  A  third 
and  louder  knock  brought  no  response.  He  tiu-ned  the  knob  and 
entered.  By  the  soft  light  from  a  shaded  lamp  he  saw  a  yoimg 
woman  in  bed,  sound  asleep. 

"Are  you  sure,"  young  Mr.  Prou  asked,  "that  she  was  asleep?" 

"As  far  as  this  case  has  gone,"  said  Sober,  "there  are  just  two 
things  I  am  sure  of.  The  first  is  that  the  hall  door  was  locked  from 
the  outside  when  I  got  there.  The  second  is  that  the  widow  was  fast 
asleep  when  I  went  into  her  bedroom. 

"  She  was  lying  on  her  right  side,  a  little  frontwards,  breathing 
regular,  and  her  face  had  that  smooth  look  of  a  sleeping  person, 
you  know,  like  a  child.  I  had  a  good  look  at  her  before  she  woke  up 
and  when  she  woke  I  noticed  her  eyes,  the  pupils.  They  were  big, 
the  way  a  person's  eyes  look  coming  out  of  the  dark  or  waking  from 
a  good  sleep,  and  that's  something  nobody  can  fake.  Anyway  she's 
no  actor,  this  Jane  Gilpin.  She's  natural  like  rainwater." 

"But  the  shot  in  the  next  room,  how  could  she  sleep  through 
that?" 

"It  wasn't  exactly  the  next  room.  There  was  the  bathroom  be- 
tween, and  the  passage  with  both  doors  shut.  And  then  Mrs.  Gilpin  is 
stone  deaf  in  the  left  ear.  She  was  sleeping  on  the  right  ear,  the  good 
one.  Besides  you  must  remember  this  was  a  contact  wound  and  that 
the  towel  wrapped  around  the  gun  would  mulfie  the  report  some." 
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"Still  it's  not  easy  to  believe,"  Prou  persisted,  and  Sober  raised 
the  corners  of  his  mouth  and  let  them  fall  in  a  kind  of  labial 
shrug. 

"We'll  have  some  harder  things  than  that  to  believe  before  we're 
done  with  222  Oak  Street.  But  we'll  have  to  believe  them  because 
they'll  be  true." 

"You  say,"  said  Prou,  "you're  sure  that  door  was  locked  when 
you  got  there.  How  can  you  explain  the  inability  of  all  those  tenants 
to  unlock  it.-^" 

"I  can't  exactly  explain  it,  except  to  repeat  that  the  key  turns 
hard  in  the  lock.  But  they  all  say  they  had  a  try  at  it  and  I  don't 
thmk  they're  all  lying.  Maybe  there  was  some  little  catch  in  the 
lock  that  I  just  happened  to  manage.  Then  again,  they  were  all 
pretty  much  excited.  They  may  have  unlocked  it  and  then  locked 
it  again  without  realizing  it." 

"But  why  should  the  murderer  have  locked  the  door  anyway?" 

"Maybe  to  keep  Mrs.  Gilpin  from  walking  in  on  him  and  being 
an  eye  witness,  unless  he  killed  her,  too.  Or  maybe  to  save  her  from 
unjust  suspicion,  supposing  the  killer  had  nothing  against  her  but 
only  against  Gilpin.  There  are  those  two  possibilities  and  a  third, 
which  is  Mrs.  Gilpin's  own  idea.  But  let  me  tell  you  the  rest  of  it 
first  .  .  ." 

Sober  faced  about. 

"One  of  you  women  better  wake  her,  not  a  stranger.  Who's  her 
best  friend  here?" 

There  was  a  moment's  hush.  Then  one  disengaged  herself  from 
the  group  and  moved  round  to  the  head  of  the  bed  beside  Sober.  It 
was  Cora  Ericson,  and  she  bent  over  the  sleeper  and  spoke  coax- 

ingly. 

"Jane.  Jane.  Wake  up,  Jane,  it's  Cora.  This  is  your  friend  Cora, 
dai'ling.  Do  wake  up,  Jane,  it's  Cora  ..." 

But  the  slumberer  gave  no  sign  and  Mrs.  Ericson  put  out  her 
hand,  then  paused  irresolute,  looking  at  the  others,  as  if  reluctant 
to  be  the  agent  summoning  a  wife  to  the  half-death  of  widowhood. 
Her  blue-china  eyes,  full  of  a  grave  and  neighborly  concern,  be- 
sought the  doughy  countenance  of  Hofflin. 
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Sober  spoke  up.  "Let's  get  goiuf?."  There  was  no  imkindness  in 
his  voice,  only  worried  discomfort.  "  I've  got  work  to  do."  He  eyed 
Carl  Hofflin  sourly. 

"What's  the  matter,  is  she  drugged  or  something?" 

The  man  who  had  been  a  doctor  lialf-circled  the  bed  and  came 
to  take  Mrs.  Ericson's  place. 

"Not  drugged,"  he  whispered,  "but  a  very  sound  sleeper,  like  a 
child,  and  deaf  in  this  ear.  I'd  rather  not  wake  her  by  touch.  She'll 
have  shock  enough,  poor  cliild,  without  being  needlessly  startled  to 
begin  with." 

He  bent  low  over  the  pillowed  face,  extending  one  hand  so  that 
the  finger  tips  did  not  quite  touch  the  sleep-flushed  cheek.  He  was 
not  comely  or  of  good  repute,  and  neither  his  look  nor  his  shady 
reputation  libeled  his  character.  But  whatever  he  had  been  or 
would  be,  his  ill-favored  countenance  brooding  over  the  sleeper  was 
pity's  own  face.  For  he  was  again,  for  this  little  while,  the  pliysician, 
the  healer,  and  his  whole  aspect,  at  once  compassionate  and  com- 
manding, invested  liis  unseemly  person  with  the  dignity  of  what  he 
might  have  been. 

"Now,  Jane  Gilpin,"  he  was  saying  in  a  curiously  compelling, 
almost  hypnotic  voice,  "  I  want  you  to  wake  up.  Gently,  do  you 
miderstand  me,  Jane?  I'm  calling  you,  Jane.  I  want  you  to  wake 
when  I  count  five.  Now  then  —  one-ali,  two-ah,  three-ah  .  .  ." 

As  Hofflin  counted,  a  slight  tremor  passed  over  the  sleeping  face. 
Her  breathing  grew  deeper,  her  lids  fluttered,  and  all  at  once,  at  the 
precise  comit  of  five,  she  was  wide  awake  and  ga2ing  up  at  Hofflin 
with  an  expression  of  everyday  distaste.  Her  eyes  left  him  and 
turned  from  one  known  face  to  another  until  they  came  to  the 
melancholy  gray  mask  of  JVIartin  Sober. 

Sober  had  been  looking  at  her  eyes,  noting  how  wide  were  the 
pupils  at  the  lifting  of  the  lids,  and  how  they  gradually  contracted 
to  accommodate  her  vision  to  the  light.  Now  the  eyes  met  his,  clear 
gray  eyes  that  looked  at  you  levelly  and  without  any  ambiguity 
whatever. 

"Who  is  that  man?"  she  asked  in  a  voice  a  little  husky  as  with 
sleep.  "And  what  are  you  all  doing  in  my  bedroom?" 

"There's  been  an  accident,  ma'am,"  said  Sober  in  a  tone  diiferent 
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from  that  with  which  he  addressed  any  of  the  others.  "  I'm  from  the 
pohce  department." 

At  one  swift  easy  movement  she  sat  up  in  bed.  "To  Paul?  An 
accident  to  my  husband?"  And  at  Sober's  no<l,  "What  kind  of 
accident?  Is  he  hurt  badly?  Is  he — ?" 

There  was  no  wildness  in  her  manner,  she  did  not  raise  her  voice. 
He  decided  she  could  take  it. 

"Yes,  ma'am,  he's  dead.  Your  husband  has  been  murdered." 

He  turned  back  to  the  living  room.  No  sound  of  weeping  followed 
him.  Only  a  smgle,  long-drawn  sigh. 
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THE  specialists  had  arrived.  The  baUistics  and  fingerprint  men 
were  arranging  their  magnifying  glasses,  dusting  powders  and  gad- 
gets on  the  dining  table,  waiting  for  the  official  photographer  to 
complete  his  part  of  the  job.  He  was  taking  his  last  shot  as  the 
medical  examiner  entered,  a  rotund  old  chap  with  silvered  hair.  He 
disposed  of  the  living  in  one  inclusive  nod,  tossed  his  hat  and  bag 
on  the  end  of  the  couch  alongside  the  wrapped  weapon,  and 
marched  straight  to  the  dead  man  in  his  easy  chair,  addressing  the 
cadaver  chattily  as  he  approached. 

"I  was  just  getting  home  from  a  medics'  blowout,"  he  informed 
the  late  Paul  Gilpin,  ignoring  all  the  others,  his  jaded  gaze  traveling 
from  the  bored  temple,  noting  how  the  figure  lay,  "and  you  had  to 
be  ringing  me  up  just  as  I  crept  into  my  house  and  giving  me  away. 
Why,"  he  proceeded  in  the  same  blufi"  bantering  tone  of  one  good 
fellow  to  another,  "why  did  you  have  to  go  and  do  it?" 

Sober  had  come  over  to  stand  by.  "Why  did  who  do  what,  Dr. 
Fosta?" 

"Shoot  himself,  of  coirrse,"  said  Fosta,  faintly  annoyed  at  the 
intrusion  upon  tliis  cozy  conversation. 

"What  makes  you  think  he  did?"  Sober  asked  harshly. 

"What  makes  you  think  he  didn't?"  Fosta  countered  with  a 
sideglance  at  the  corpse  as  if  for  appreciation. 

There  was  a  movement  at  the  passage  door  and  Mrs.  Gilpin 
entered,  followed  by  the  other  women.  She  had  put  on  a  dark-blue 
garment  over  her  pajamas  of  lighter  blue,  and  above  yellow  mules 
there  was  a  flash  of  white  ankle  as  she  took  a  step  into  the  room  and 
paused  to  get  her  bearings.  Her  face,  broad  in  the  Flemish  manner, 
with  unremarkable  featiu-es  framing  grave  gray  eyes,  was  fair  with 
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the  opaque  clear  pallor  that  so  often  goes  with  truly  auburn  hair. 
Hers  fell  iu  a  natural  wave  loose  to  the  shoulders.  After  the  briefest 
of  pauses  she  came  on  with  a  firm,  deliberate  step,  and  her  unwav- 
ering gray  gaze  seemed  to  march  aliead  with  the  same  deliberate 
firmness.  She  did  not  have  a  glance  for  the  living.  Her  whole  vision 
was  claimed  and  absorbed  by  the  dead  face  that  seemed  so  oddly 
alive. 

"Paull"  she  called  in  the  same  guardedly  urgent  accents  that 
Cora  Ericson  had  employed  a  little  while  before.  "Oh,  Paull" 

She  touched  the  lifeless  hand  hanging  over  the  chairarm.  The 
effect  was  electric,  as  though  some  energy  residual  in  the  cold 
flesh  had  caught  her  by  the  hand  and  arm  and  shaken  her  so 
that  her  whole  body  shuddered  and  her  bright  head  rocked  on  her 
shoulders. 

"Water,"  Fosta  called  sharply  and  Mrs.  Gans  rushed  to  the 
kitchen,  and  back  with  water  in  a  glass.  The  medical  examiner  pro- 
duced a  phial  from  his  instrument  bag  and  poured  something  into 
the  water  which  clouded  it.  He  pushed  the  glass  at  her  and  for  the 
first  time  she  seemed  aware  of  his  presence,  looking  from  the  glass 
to  his  raffish  old  face  and  shaking  her  head  in  refusal.  Her  face  was 
chalky  white. 

"I'm  not  going  to  faint,"  she  said  in  an  unexpectedly  strong 
voice,  a  rather  deep  voice  for  a  womsm  and  with  a  not  unpleasing 
roughness  to  it.  "I  never  faint,"  she  explained,  a  corner  of  her 
mouth  lifting  in  a  sad  mockery  of  a  smile,  "and  I  never  scream.  I 
guess,"  and  she  raised  one  hand  to  clasp  her  throat  between  thumb 
and  fingers,  "my  heart  is  stronger  than  my  larynx." 

But  she  took  the  glass,  drank  a  little  and  handed  the  glass  back, 
her  eyes  always  on  the  dead  man. 

"Oh,  why  did  you  do  it,  Paul?"  she  murmured  sadly. 

Sober  touched  her  arm  and  she  turned  sideways  to  the  body  to 
give  him  her  good  ear. 

"So  you  think,"  he  asked,  "he  did  it  himself?" 

She  turned  her  eyes  from  Sober  to  Fosta  and  back. 

"Don't  you  know?''''  she  asked  a  little  impatiently. 

"All  I  know,"  Fosta  put  in,  "is  that  he  died  of  cerebral  hemor- 
rhage superinduced  by  a  bullet  wound." 
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"You  don't  need  to  shout,"  she  admonished  not  unkindly.  "I 
hear  quite  well  with  this  ear.  But  tell  me,  did  he  die,  oh,  without  — " 

She  caught  her  lower  lip  in  white  strong  teeth,  and  Fosta  said 
gently,  "Yes,  he  died  painlessly." 

But  this  did  not  seem  to  be  the  point  and  she  watched  him,  wait- 
ing. Fosta  said,  "Death  was  instantaneous.  He  never  spoke  after 
the  shot  was  fired.  So  we  may  never  know  whether  he  did  it  himself 
or  was  murdered.  Unless  old  Captain  Sobersides  here  ..." 

But  she  had  stopped  listening.  She  sighed  profomidly,  closed  her 
eyes,  and  a  moment  later  her  level  gaze  was  measuring  Martin 
Sober. 

"And  what  do  you  know,  Mr.  Detective?" 

"I  know,  ma'am,"  said  Sober  quietly,  "that  he  didn't  shoot  him- 
self tlu-ough  the  temple,  get  up  out  of  that  chair  and  walk  six  feet, 
lay  the  gun  down  on  that  couch,  and  then  walk  back  and  sit  down 
to  die  like  taking  a  little  nap." 

She  bowed  her  head  in  her  hand  and  shook  her  head  as  though  to 
clear  it.  Over  her  shoulder  Sober  nodded  to  the  fingerprint  man, 
who  was  signalling  for  permission  to  take  possession  of  the  firearm. 
In  the  same  look  he  saw  his  man  Scallon,  who  had  been  playmg 
with  the  passage  doorlock,  suddenly  withdi'aw  the  key  and  dart  into 
the  passage. 

Fosta  shrugged.  He  did  not  care,  really.  "Maybe,"  he  suggested 
indifferently,  making  motions  of  getting  on  with  his  real  work, 
"maybe  someone  picked  the  gun  up  and  put  it  over  there.  Some 
people  thuik  suicide's  a  family  disgrace,  though  I  can't  imagine 
why." 

"Fm  his  whole  family,"  Jane  Gilpin  remmded  him. 

"I  don't  say  you'd  do  it,"  Fosta  said  placatively.  "You  don't 
look  like  that  kind  of  a  woman." 

"Besides  being  locked  out,"  said  Sober  dryly. 

She  stared  in  bemusement.  "There's  no  key  to  my  room." 

"I  said  locked  out,  not  locked  in.  It  was  that  door,"  pointing, 
"that  was  locked." 

"But,"  she  persisted,  "there  isn't  any  key  to  that  door  either," 
and  Scallon  shouted  from  the  passage,  "Come  and  look  at  this, 
cliief." 
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Sober  went  over  and  Jane  Gilpin  followed.  Scallon  was  excited. 

"No  wonder  you  had  trouble  with  this  lock.  The  key  belongs  to 
the  door  back  there  and  the  locks  aren't  quite  the  same.  Or  maybe 
this  lock  is  worn  out.  Anyway  the  key  fits  the  other  door  perfect." 

"You  say,"  Sober  asked,  "it's  the  key  to  Mrs.  Gilphi's  bed- 
room.^" 

"No,  it  doesn't  fit  that  lock  at  all.  The  room  aside  of  it,  his,  I 
suppose,"  with  a  thumb-jerk  toward  the  deceased.  "Come  in  and 
let  me  show  you," 

He  led  the  way  back  to  the  door  beside  Jane  Gilpin's  and  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  inserted  the  key  in  the  lock,  locking  and  unlocking 
the  door  without  a  hitch.  "  This  is  where  the  key  came  from,  all  right." 

"So  Paul  did  do  it,"  Mrs.  Gilpin  murmured  resignedly.  "And  I 
was  locked  out,  as  usual." 

Sober  on  the  threshold  gave  her  a  sharp  look  over  his  shoulder. 
"What  do  you  mean  by  that,  ma'am  —  'as  usual'?" 

"Oh,  nothing  much.  Only  he  had  a  habit  of  locking  himself  in 
here  when  he  had  work  to  do." 

"Wliat  kindofwork.^" 

"He  was  Rex's  office  manager,  I  suppose  you  know  that.  And  I 
imagine  he  used  to  bring  some  of  his  work  home  from  the  office.  I 
don't  know  what  else  it  would  be.  I  never  asked  him  and  he  never 
told  me." 

"What's  Rex's  business?" 

"Physical  culture  mail  order.  I  should  think,"  she  remarked  a 
little  tartly,  "you'd  have  heard  of  it,  it's  advertised  all  over." 

Sober  was  not  abashed.  "Yes,  I  do  remember  now.  Where's  the 
switch?"  And  before  she  could  tell  him  he  shot  another  question. 
"You  don't  think  he  might  have  locked  himself  in  here  because  lie 
was  afraid  of  sometliing,  do  you?" 

For  a  moment,  perhaps  because  the  notion  startled  her,  she  said 
nothing,  simply  stared.  When  she  did  speak  her  tone  was  disdainful. 
"  What  makes  you  think  my  husband  was  a  coward?  And  what  was 
there  to  be  afraid  of?" 

"IVIaybe  sometliing  like  what  happened  tonight." 

She  reached  round  the  doorpost  and  switched  on  the  ceiling 
lights.  Paul  Gilpin's  room  was  narrower  than  liis  wife's,  his  widow's, 
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though  longer  by  the  door's  width,  and  most  of  the  back  wall  was 
filled  by  the  two  windows  side  by  side.  Sober  pushed  between  desk 
and  daybed  and  raised  a  window  shade.  After  a  glance  into  the 
darkness  of  the  backyard  he  pulled  down  the  shade  and  turned 
back  to  Jane  Gilpin. 

"Where's  your  fire  escape,  ma'am?" 

"Outside  the  kitchen  window." 

On  the  way  back  to  the  living  room  Scallon,  evidently  key- 
minded  this  early  Easter  morning,  stooped  to  examine  the  keyhole 
on  the  passage  side  of  the  living  room  door,  "What's  this?"  he 
barked  after  a  moment  of  tinkering,  and  stepped  back  to  jerk  the 
cord  of  the  passage  ceiling  light. 

"  What's  what? "  Sober  asked  a  little  wearily,  as  if  a  little  tired  of 
all  this  amateur  locksmitliing. 

"The  key,"  Scallon  explained,  demonstrating,  "won't  go  in  at  all 
on  this  side."  And  after  a  further  brief  inspection,  "  I  see  what  it  is 
now.  This  keyhole  plate  was  unscrewed  and  then  screwed  back  on 
again  at  a  slant  so  the  key  couldn't  get  through  to  the  lock.  It  was 
done  a  long  time  ago  because  there's  an  old  paint  job  over  the 
original  marks.  So  whoever  locked  this  door  tonight  locked  it  from 
the  outside  and  not  from  in  here." 

"Does  that  surprise  you?"  Sober  asked,  stifling  a  yawn. 

"May  I  go  back  now  to  my  husband?"  Jane  Gilpin  requested 
civilly. 

Once  more  in  the  living  room.  Sober  went  over  to  the  table  where 
Hill,  the  fingerprint  man,  was  examining  the  death  weapon.  Hill 
shook  his  head  ruefully. 

"Not  a  ghost  of  a  print,  captain.  It  was  wiped  as  clean  as  if  it 
was  for  dress  inspection."  The  simile  moved  him  to  add,  "Johns 
tells  me"  —  Johns  was  the  ballistics  man  —  "this  is  an  old  army 
piece,  wartime  issue,  he  thinks.  A  .45  automatic." 

"Have  you  looked  inside,  at  the  clip?"  Sober  asked,  picking  up 
the  towel,  with  its  ugly  charred  hole,  in  which  the  weapon  had 
been  wrapped  to  kill. 

"Not  yet.  I'll  doit  now." 

Suddenly  Sober  stiffened.  He  was  staring  down  at  a  corner  of  the 
towel,  and  now  he  turned  his  eyes  back  to  the  Gilpins'  neighbors, 
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looking  from  face  to  face,  refreshing  his  memory.  His  gaze  reached 
the  sulky-faced  girl,  the  tawny-haired  one  who  lived  across  the  way. 
She  caught  his  look.  He  beckoned  and  she  came  slowly,  unwillingly. 

"Look,  Miss  Kent,  did  you  say  your  first  name  was  Mary?  Or 
was  it  Margaret?  I  forget." 

"  I  didn't  say,"  she  replied  ungraciously.  "  But  if  you  must  know, 
it's  Martha." 

Her  look  followed  his  down  to  the  towel  corner  and  the  two  let- 
ters embroidered  there. 

The  letters  were  MK. 

Gilbert  Prou  stole  a  look  at  his  wrist  watch  and  Sober  caught  him 
at  it. 

"I'm  telling  you  all  this  here  and  now  so's  you'll  be  that  much 
ahead  when  we  go  over  to  Oak  Street." 

"  I  was  just  tliinking  it  was  nearly  time  for  your  magistrate  to  be 
sitting.  Almost  ten.  I  suppose  you'll  be  arraigning  Rex  on  a  short 
aflidavit  at  once?" 

"I  don't  think  I'm  ready  to  turn  liim  over  to  his  law\'ers  yet. 
I'd  rather  just  hold  him  for  questioning  today." 

"  But  you've  got  the  case  broken  already.  He's  put  his  signature 
to  this  murder  as  plain  as  print." 

"A  little  too  plain  maybe,"  Sober  muttered  darkly. 

"How  do  you  mean  that,  captain?" 

"I  mean  he  may  have  signed  a  blank  clieck  for  all  we  know." 
He  looked  over  Prou  at  the  doorway.  "  Back  again,  llolan?  Was  it  a 
nice  party?" 

"Not  bad." 

"How  did  he  act  when  he  saw  the  body?" 

"Well,  he  didn't  scream  or  faint,  but  it  didn't  seem  to  be  what  he 
expected." 

"WTiat  else  did  he  expect  to  find  in  a  morgue  but  a  corpse?" 

"Our  corpse  didn't  seem  to  be  the  corpse  he  was  looking  for," 
said  Hoi  an. 

"The  corpse  he  was  looking  for,"  said  Sober  dryly,  "isn't  dead 
yet.  All  right,  bring  him  in.  .  .  .  Oh,  there  you  are,  Strongman. 
Ready  to  talk  now?" 
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THE  prisoner's  manner  was  graver,  less  cocksure,  than  it  had  been 
a  half-hour  ago. 

"Maybe  I  talk  now,"  he  said  with  quiet  dignity. 

"Ready  to  sign  a  statement  that  you  shot  and  killed  Paul  Gil- 
pin?" 

Rex's  head  moved  slowly  from  side  to  side.  "I  did  not,"  he  said 
in  a  chanting  monotone. 

The  assistant  district  attorney  entered  the  case  actively  for  the 
first  time.  "Come,  come,"  he  admonished  benignly  in  his  gong-like 
voice,  "you're  an  intelligent  man  and  you  must  see  the  evidence  is 
too  much  for  you.  Now  why  don't  you  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and 
if  the  facts  warrant  I  might  be  willing  to  entertain  a  lesser  plea  than 
first-degree  murder.  I  don't  say  'will'  but  'might.'" 

Rex  turned  to  the  youthful  prosecutor  and  gave  him  a  crisp, 
foreign  bow. 

"You  also,"  he  observed  respectfully,  "are  intelligent.  I  heard 
those  two  fellows  talking  about  your  good  ability.  You  are  a  college 
man  and  must  understand  psychology,  having  studied  it  at  your 
college.  But  I  have  lectured  at  your  universities  on  the  psychology 
of  strength.  Now  tell  me,  Mr.  District  Attorney.  Would  Nigel  Rex, 
stronger  than  Sandow,  kill  a  poor  creature  like  Gilpin  with  a  gun,  in 
the  way  of  a  woman  or  a  weakling,  when  he  could  destroy  him  with 
his  hands  alone,  very  easy  and  more  quiet  than  the  other  way  and 
leaving  no  evidence?"  He  made  claws  of  his  great  hands  and  held 
them  up  for  Prou  to  see.  "Is  this  sensible  to  you,  counselor?" 

The  little  bow  with  which  Prou  acknowledged  the  mingled  com- 
pliment and  plea  was  not  altogether  ironical.  No  man  nimble- 
witted  enough  to  have  been  honor  man  of  his  class  at  law  school 
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coiild  mistake  Nigel  Rex  for  a  negligible  fellow  not  worth  listening 
to. 

■  Yes,  Rex,"  he  countered,  firm  but  friendly,  "I'm  afraid  it  does 
make  sense.  It  goes  to  show  you  were  psychologist  enough  to  step 
out  of  yoiu"  character  as  a  strongman  and  do  the  murder  in  a  fashion 
le^st  likely  to  direct  suspicion  at  yourself." 

The  point  w  as  well  taken  and  Rex  stood  in  silence  considering  it. 
Sober  took  over  again. 

"What  do  you  want  to  say,  then?" 

"I  want,"  said  Rex  with  a  slight  show  of  his  former  arrogance, 
"to  see  this  cop  you  say  somebody  slugged." 

"What  do  you  want  to  see  Blake  for?" 

Rex  kept  still  and  out  of  a  moment  of  dour  regard  Sober  fislied 
an  answer  to  liis  own  question.  "If  Blake  wasn't  hurt,  then  you  did 
hit  him.  But  if  he  was  hurt  bad  or  killed  you  know  nothing  about  it. 
Is  that  it,  Rex?  Some  more  of  your  so-called  psychology,  trying  to 
use  the  police  to  fix  you  up  with  an  alibi  in  the  Gilpin  killing?" 

"I  do  not  need  any  alibi,"  said  Rex  stiflly.  "I  only  thought  you 
wanted  the  truth.  But  if  you  want  nothing  but  to  frame  Nigel  Rex 
for  something  he  would  never  do  and  waste  time  while  the  murderer 
gets  away  — "A  slirug  of  his  mighty  shoulders. 

"We'll  take  that  chance,"  Sober  grumbled,  then  shot  over  a  fast 
one.  "What  were  you  and  Gilpin  quaireling  about  in  your  secre- 
tary's flat  from  eleven  till  about  two  this  mornmg?" 

Rex's  chin  fell.  His  bulbous  eyes  started  farther  from  their 
sockets.  "Who  said  that?"  he  demanded  roughly. 

Another  fast  one.  "What  did  you  do  with  your  service  pistol 
when  you  were  discharged  from  the  army  after  the  war?" 

"I  was  never  in  the  army.  I  was  over  draft  age  and  besides  — " 

"And  besides  you  were  married.  Where's  your  wife?" 

"Who  told  you  Nigel  Rex  ever  had  a  wife?"  asked  Nigel  Rex. 

"Nobody.  I  was  just  wondering.  And  I  suppose  you  never  had 
an  automatic  pistol?" 

"I  wouldn't  know  how  to  use  one." 

"But  there  was  one  in  that  act  I  saw  you  in  at  the  Hippodrome 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Your  man  shot  at  ropes  over  your  head  and 
every  time  a  rope  parted  it  let  down  a  big  cannonball  that  you 
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caught  on  the  back  of  your  neck.  That  was  a  good  act,  Rex,  one  of 
your  best,"  said  Martin  Sober,  and  nodded  his  applause  after  this 
quarter-century  of  reflection. 

Slu-prisingly  the  man  stronger  than  Sandow  giggled.  "That",  he 
admitted,  "was  a  pretty  good  trick.  To  shoot  those  cannonballs 
down  with  blank  cartridges  and  an  old  horse  pistol.  Gans  got  the 
idea  for  that  one." 

"Gans?" 

"  He  was  the  man  you  saw  in  that  act  with  me.  He  was  my  prop- 
erty man  in  show  business.  Smart  feller,  that  Gans,  in  those  days." 

"Still  smart,  isn't  he?"  Rex  looked  at  him.  "Wliere's  Peter 
Gans  now?"  Sober  asked  offhandedly. 

"He's  my  house  superintendent  over  in  Oak  Street.  I  guess  you 
know  that  already."  He  paused  distrustfully,  but  resumed.  "When 
I  got  out  of  show  business  and  went  into  mail  order  I  took  Gans 
with  me.  Rut  he  didn't  like  it  much  and  when  the  country  went 
into  the  war  he  enlisted." 

"Infantry?" 

"Field  artillery.  He  knew  all  about  horses  from  being  in  the  cir- 
cus where  I  met  him  first." 

"  Wliat  sidearms  did  they  carry  in  the  field  artillery  in  wartime?  " 

"I  wouldn't  know  about  that." 

".45  caliber  automatics,  I'm  pretty  sure.  I'm  finding  out  about 
it.  Where's  Gans  now,  this  morning?"  Sober  asked  by  the  way, 
and  even  before  Rex  had  done  shaking  his  head,  the  question  of 
pistols  was  up  again.  "You'd  know  enough  about  an  automatic  to 
withdraw  the  clip  and  see  that  it  was  filled  with  cartridges.  You'd 
know  that  much,  wouldn't  you,  Rex?" 

"What  clip  is  that?" 

"The  cartridge  magazine  that  holds  the  extra  rounds  and  feeds 
them  into  the  chamber,"  Sober  explained  conscientiously.  "You'd 
know  enough  to  pull  the  clip  out  and  look  at  it  and  then  push  it  back 
into  the  grip  again  with  your  finger  prints  all  over  it.  Rut,  not  being 
used  to  automatics,  you'd  forget  all  about  the  clip  when  you  wiped 
the  rest  of  the  pistol  clean  of  prints  and  wrapped  it  in  the  towel 
ready  for  use  when  the  time  came,  wouldn't  you,  didn't  you.  Rex? 
And  you  wouldn't  notice  that  the  towel  you  sneaked  out  of  Miss 
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Kent's  dirty-laundry  bag  had  her  monogram  on  it,  would  you? 
She  felt  pretty  bad  about  that,  her  last  towel  of  that  monogrammed 
set.  You  should  have  been  more  careful.  Rex." 

He  eyed  the  suspect  reprovingly  and  asked,  "  Don't  you  let  your 
help  drink  anything  stronger  than  milk?" 

"I  got  no  use  for  boozers,"  Rex  replied. 

"Not  even  Gans?" 

"Gans  is  my  friend." 

"And  Gilpin  wasn't.  But  you  might  at  least  have  put  a  stick  in 
that  glass  of  milk  of  his,  seeing  it  was  his  last  drink  and  that  you 
were  going  to  send  the  poor  fellow  on  a  long  journey  in  the  next 
few  minutes.  Look,  Rex,  how  does  it  feel  to  have  practically  a  dead 
man  sitting  aside  of  you  and  talking  and  acting  like  someone  with  a 
lifetime  before  him?  Didn't  you  get  a  kick  out  of  that?" 

"I  don't  know  what  you're  talking  about  again,"  said  Rex. 

Sober,  shaking  his  head  over  the  man's  recalcitrancy,  turned  and 
addressed  himself  to  Mr.  Prou. 

"  It  was  all  unexpected.  Even  Miss  Kent,  his  secretEuy,  was  taken 
by  surprise  when  he  called  her  up  at  five  minutes  to  nine  last  eve- 
ning. Rex  himself  didn't  know  he  was  coming  till  a  few  minutes 
before  that.  He  was  scared  and  excited.  You  could  hardly  hear  what 
he  was  saying  on  the  phone.  He  was  a  little  upset,  you  see,  by  a 
phone  call,  a  long  distance  call  he'd  just  got  at  his  Jackson  Heights 
apartment." 

"Call  from  where?"  Rex  asked  warily. 

"From  Washington.  The  place,"  Sober  added  weightily,  "where 
they  receive  confidential  reports  from  pastal  inspectors  on  fellows 
that  get  too  smart  in  mail  order  business." 

Rex  was  angry  now.  His  right  hand  shot  up  and  with  it  Holan's 
left,  to  which  it  was  securely  handcuffed. 

"You  can't  talk  like  that,"  he  snapped,  "about  my  business." 

"All  right,"  said  Sober  placably,  "all  right."  There  was  some- 
thing oddly  like  a  live  ember  in  the  ashgray  of  the  eyes  that  he 
turned  back  to  Mr.  Prou. 

"So,"  he  resumed  quietly,  "he  told  Miss  Kent  he  wanted  Gilpin 
and  herself  to  wait  in  because  he  was  coming  to  Vraymont  to  see 
them.  Confidential.  No  one  was  to  know  but  herself  and  Gilpin. 
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So  she  broke  a  date  with  a  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  —  what  was 
it  again?  —  oh,  yes,  a  young  fellow  by  the  name  of  Cline.  And  Rex 
came  to  Vraymont  on  the  9 :45  out  of  Greuid  Central  and  reached 
Oak  Street  about  an  hour  later,  about  quarter  of  eleven.  Right, 
Rex?" 

Rex  said  nothing.  Sober  resumed. 

"Meantime  the  Kent  girl  had  passed  the  word  on  to  Gilpin 
and  he  sat  in  his  living  room  waiting.  Mrs.  Gilpin  was  with  him 
till  about  10:40  when  she  went  in  to  take  her  bath.  When  she  came 
back  from  the  bathroom  ready  for  bed  it  was  just  about  eleven,  her 
regular  bedtime,  and  Gilpin  was  gone.  She  never  saw  him  again 
alive. 

"As  I  said  before,  Rex  arrived  at  the  house  about  10:45.  Gilpin 
was  called  in  and  the  three  of  them  went  to  the  front  of  the  flat 
where  Miss  Kent's  office  is.  They  sat  down  at  the  desk.  Then  they 
started  to  argue.  Rex  and  Gilpin  did,  while  Miss  Kent  took  down 
what  they  said  in  her  shorthand  notebook.  Wlio,"  he  asked  without 
pause  or  change  of  inflection,  "is  Ann  Abby  Gale?" 

He  was  watching  Rex  again  and  Rex  stared  back,  and  as  they 
waited  their  two  heads  sagged  toward  each  other  as  if  dragged  down 
by  the  weight  of  the  question  that  had  just  been  put.  Rex  shook 
his  head  tiredly  and  Sober  turned  back  to  Mr.  Prou. 

"I  don't  know  how  long  they  argued,  but  finally  they  all  went 
out  to  the  kitchen  and  had  a  physical  culture  lunch,  milk  and 
crackers.  Then  Gilpin  went  back  to  his  flat  and  waited  for  Rex  and 
his  final  word,  or  maybe  just  for  Rex  to  go.  We  know  what  that 
word  was:  a  .45  slug  tlu"ough  a  dirty  towel.  Eh,  Rex?" 

"Do  I  see  that  cop  Blake  or  don't  I?"  Rex  asked  in  a  long-suffer- 
ing singsong. 

"  Now,"  Sober  went  on,  unheeding,  "it  was  between  one  and  two. 
Split  the  difference  and  call  it  1:30.  Gilpin  was  in  his  living  room 
waiting.  Rex  talked  a  while  with  Miss  Kent,  then  went  to  the  clothes 
closet  in  that  little  hall  in  the  middle  of  the  flat  and  got  his  hat  and 
coat.  And  the  pistol.  I  happen  to  know  the  gun  had  been  wrapped 
in  the  dirty  towel  for  about  a  week,  say  since  Saturday  a  week  ago. 
Was  it  hidden  in  the  closet.  Rex,  or  did  you  fetch  it  along  in  your 
coat  pocket?  Oh,  you're  not  saying. 
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"Anyway,  that  might  have  been  when  you  left  your  prints  on 
the  clip.  Maybe  you'd  wiped  it  before  when  you  cleaned  the  out- 
side of  the  gun.  But  now  you  were  nervous,  had  to  look  and  see  if 
the  clip  was  charged  in  case  you  needed  an  extra  shot.  So  you  un- 
wrapped the  butt  and  pulled  out  the  clip  and  examined  it,  leaving 
your  prints  all  over  it.  Maybe  you  heard  Miss  Kent  coming  and 
had  to  sUp  it  back  in  a  hurry  and  then  forgot  about  it.  You  shoved 
the  gun  into  your  pocket  with  the  towel  around  it,  said  good-night 
to  Miss  Kent  and  went  out,  pretending  to  go  downstairs  to  the 
street.  But  as  soon  as  Miss  Kent  shut  her  door  you  sneaked  back 
and  tapped  on  Gilpin's  door  and  he  let  you  in." 

Sober  paused  a  moment  before  explaining  in  a  conservative  tone 
of  voice,  "Of  course,  this  is  all  assummg  that  Miss  Kent  wasn't  a 
party  to  the  killing,  but  even  if  she  was  it  wouldn't  make  much 
difference  in  the  general  setup." 

"You  can't  talk  Hke  that  about  Miss  Kent,"  said  Rex  trucu- 
lently, and  Sober  went  on  with  his  theory. 

"  I  can't  be  sure,  but  I  think  Gilpin  took  Rex  into  his  room,  next 
to  his  wife's  bedroom.  I'm  trying  to  explain  the  key.  Remember  this 
is  Rex's  house  and  he  probably  knows  every  lock  and  key  in  it. 
He  knew  the  key  to  Gilpin's  room  would  fit  the  door  between  that 
little  hall  and  the  hving  room.  But  maybe  they  didn't  go  into  Gil- 
pin's room.  Maybe  Rex  went  into  the  hall  to  go  to  the  bathroom  and 
took  that  chance  to  slip  the  key  out  of  Gilpin's  room  door.  And  one 
of  them  shut  Mrs.  Gilpin's  door.  She'd  left  her  light  burning  with 
the  idea  that  Gilpin  would  be  coming  in  soon  to  say  good-night. 
Well,  when  they  came  back  to  the  living  room  one  of  them  shut 
the  hall  door,  or  maybe  Rex  did  that  after  the  shooting.  You  see, 
there  are  a  lot  of  maybes  in  the  business,  but  we'll  get  rid  of  them 
after  a  while.  The  important  thing  to  remember  is  that  Rex  had 
the  key  to  the  hall  door  in  his  pocket  when  he  stepped  up  to  Gilpin 
and  blew  his  brains  out." 

"It  sounds,"  said  Mr.  Prou,  "like  a  perfectly  circumstantieil  case 
so  far." 

"Perfect  nonsense,"  said  Rex  with  his  unexpected  giggle. 

"Now,"  Sober  continued,  "he  had  to  plant  the  pistol  where  it 
would  look  most  like  suicide.  But  first  he  had  to  lock  the  hall  door 
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to  make  sure  Mrs.  Gilpin  wouldn't  wake  up  and  walk  in  on  him.  He 
dropped  the  gun,  still  wrapped  in  the  towel,  on  the  couch  where  we 
found  it,  took  the  key  out  of  his  pocket,  went  over  to  the  hall  door 
and  locked  it,  leaving  the  key  in  the  lock.  Now  all  he  had  to  do  was 
plant  the  pistol  and  then  make  his  getaway  and  no  one  could 
ever  make  anything  out  of  it  but  suicide,  nobody  but  Miss  Kent, 
and  Rex  knew  she  wouldn't  talk,  didn't  you.  Rex?" 

"Nothing  to  talk  about,"  said  Rex  sullenly,  and  Prou  looked 
pained  at  the  damaging  admission  his  colleague  had  just  made. 
This,  no  doubt,  was  the  moment  when  young  Mr.  Prou  secretly 
decided  that  the  gaunt  gray  man  was  not  going  to  be  of  much  use 
to  him  after  all,  in  the  final  solution  of  this  case. 

"Then,"  said  Martin  Sober,  and  paused,  his  lips  parted,  as  if 
listening,  "something  happened.  Rex  heard  something  that  scared 
everything  else  out  of  liis  head,  everything  but  the  idea  of  getting 
away  from  that  place  as  fast  and  as  far  as  he  could.  He  grabbed  up 
his  hat,  leaving  the  pistol  where  it  lay  on  the  couch,  and  ran  out  of 
the  flat  and  down  the  stairs  to  the  street  door." 

He  broke  off  and  looked  at  Rex  for  quite  a  long  time.  "Why 
didn't  you  close  the  street  door  easier,  Rex.^"  he  asked. 

Rex  shook  his  head. 

"All  right  then,  answer  me  tliis  one.  Who  do  you  think  it  was  you 
heard  on  the  fire  escape  outside  Gilpin's  kitchen  window?" 

The  strongman  was  roundeyed,  staring.  Rut  again  he  refused  the 
bait. 

"The  porch  climber,"  Holan  offered  in  a  voice  of  discovery. 
"The  guy  that  Blake  was  looking  for.  That's  where  he's  been  work- 
ing, over  in  the  Oak  Street  section." 

Prou  spoke  up,  peremptory  as  a  gong.  "Of  course  not.  It  was 
Gans.  The  missing  superintendent." 

He  looked  to  Sober  for  confirmation,  but  Sober  was  sitting  mum, 
his  eyes  on  Nigel  Rex. 

"If  I  can't  see  this  Blake  I  want  to  see  my  lawyer,"  said  Rex 
strongly. 

Sober  made  a  sign  to  Holan.  "Tell  Jake  to  lock  him  up." 

Mr.  Prou,  alone  once  more  with  the  captain  of  detectives,  made 
bold  to  voice  a  slight  criticism. 
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"I  don't  see,"  he  said  severely,  "why  you  didn't  let  him  see 
Patrolman  Blake." 

"  Oh,  that.  Just  a  little  psychology.  He  was  too  anxious  to  take 
the  play  away  from  me  and  I  didn't  want  him  to." 

"But  how  could  it  help  him  or  hurt  our  case  if  he  admitted  to  the 
assault  on  Blake  around  the  time  of  the  murder  and  only  a  few 
blocks  away?" 

"We're  not  after  him  for  cop-fighting  but  for  murder." 

"But  if  the  two  events  corroborate  each  other,  help  to  form  a 
pattern  of  time,  place  and  circumstance." 

"I  wasn't  sure  they  would.  All  I  was  sure  of  was  that  Rex  does 
nothing  without  a  good  reason.  He's  as  smart  as  he's  strong.  Once 
at  the  Hippodrome  — " 

Prou  sighed  windily  and  a  second  grievance  came  up  for  air. 

"Wasn't  it  a  little  naive  to  admit  that  his  secretary  refused  to 
talk?" 

"Did  I  say  that?" 

"You  definitely  gave  Rex  that  impression.  And  —  but  of  course 
she  talked.  She  had  to  or  you  couldn't  have  known  of  that 
Washington  phone  call." 

"It's  easy,"  said  Sober  innocently,  "to  trace  phone  calls." 

"Not  long  distance  calls,  unless  you  know  the  point  from  which 
the  call  was  made,  and  nobody  knew  that  but  Rex  and  possibly 
Miss  Kent.  Or  did  they?" 

"No,  she  didn't  talk.  I  found  it  out  by  accident.  Let  me  tell  you 
about  it.  Where  was  I?  Oh,  yes.  When  the  Kent  girl  saw  the  towel 
with  her  initials  on  it  I  thought  at  first  she  was  going  to  talk.  But 
she  got  hold  of  herself  and  ..." 
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THE  sulky-faced  girl  was  staring  at  \vhat  had  been  a  fine  hand 
towel  before  it  became  a  charred  and  ruined  souvenir  of  violent 
death.  At  first  she  seemed  not  to  grasp  the  liideous  significance  of 
her  own  initials  embroidered  in  the  corner,  and  there  was  a  moment 
when  she  simply  looked,  without  changing  color  or  expression. 
When  her  regard  altered,  the  alteration  seemed  curiously  inade- 
quate to  the  gravity  of  her  position.  For  her  look  of  settled  dis- 
content simply  gave  way  to  one  of  active  aimoyance. 

"Why,"  she  began  pettishly,  "it's  the  —  " 

She  had  got  only  so  far  when  her  glance  brushed  past  Sober  and 
alighted  on  the  blue-black  automatic  in  the  hands  of  the  fingerprint 
man.  Hill  had  extracted  the  chp  and  was  dusting  it  delicately  with 
an  oclu-e  powder,  and  at  sight  of  the  ugly  little  agent  of  destruction, 
now  all  at  once  and  for  the  first  tune  she  betrayed  a  normal  sense  of 
the  utterly  grim  business  of  this  sudden  death  and  its  unpredictable 
consequences  to  somebody  still  living  at  222  Oak  Street.  Her 
cheeks  blanched,  her  pallid  lips  retracted  in  a  kind  of  snarl,  and 
she  swayed  on  her  feet  so  that  she  had  to  catch  at  the  table  for 
support. 

"That,"  she  began  again,  mumbling,  her  eyes  riveted  on  the 
automatic,  "that  is  the  —  "  and  there  she  stopped  again. 

"Did  you  ever  see  that  pistol  before.^" 

She  shook  her  head  faintly  in  the  negative. 

"What  was  it  you  started  to  say,  then?" 

"I  was  just  going  to  say,"  she  answered  in  her  unfriendly  voice, 
"  that  this  was  the  last  of  my  monogrammed  hand  towels." 

"Too  bad,"  he  said  absently  and  glanced  over  to  the  break  of  the 
portieres  where  Scallon  was  listening  to  sometliing  being  told  liim 
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by  Taylor,  the  plainclothes  driver,  who  had  only  just  now  appeared 
from  below.  He  noted  also  that  the  medical  examiner,  done  with 
his  preliminary  examination  of  the  cadaver,  was  scribbling  an  order 
for  removal  of  the  body.  Sober  went  over  to  him. 

"Before  you  go,  doc.  You  haven't  made  your  guess  yet." 

Old  Fosta  chuckled  hoarsely,  which  set  up  a  tickling  in  the  throat 
and  made  him  cough  till  he  was  blue-red  in  the  face. 

"I  can  tell  you  to  the  minute,"  he  said,  recovering  the  power  of 
speech  and  grinning  with  ribald  relish  of  Sober's  amazement.  "Yes, 
to  the  half-minute." 

"Ah,  come,  doc,  how  can  you  tell  as  close  as  that?" 

"Because,  my  lad,  I'm  a  trained  observer.  The  man  died,"  he 
declared  sham-pompously,  "at  one-half  minute  past  two.  Not, 
mind  you,  at  two  o'clock,  not  at  a  minute  past,  but  at  thirty  seconds 
past  the  hour  exactly.  Or,"  he  qualified  meticulously,  "  within  a  very 
few  seconds  of  it." 

"But  listen,  doc,  how  —  " 

"Ask  them,"  said  Fosta,  indicating  Scallon  and  Taylor  at  the 
portieres  and  slipping  past  them  to  the  stairs,  whence  floated  back  a 
farewell  burst  of  coughing  laughter.- Sober  turned  to  the  two  plain- 
clothes men. 

"What's  it  all  about?  And  what  are  you  doing  up  here,  Taylor? 
I  thought  I  told  you  to  stay  down  on  the  street  and  keep  your  eyes 
open." 

"They  sent  some  more  men  over  from  headquarters,"  said 
Taylor  defensively.  "  So  I  thought  it  would  be  all  right  for  me  to  run 
up  and  make  my  report." 

"Get  it  over  with,  then.  Wliat  do  you  know?" 

"  I've  been  canvassing  the  houses  along  Oak  Street  and  talking  to 
the  people  on  the  sidewalk.  There's  no  doubt  what  time  the  shot 
was  fired.  A  lot  of  them  heard  it.  Some  of  them  looked  at  their 
clocks  or  watches  and  a  couple  of  them  had  just  tuned  out  on  their 
radios.  It  was  just  after  the  two  o'clock  sign-off,  about  half  a  minute 
past  two." 

Sober  smiled  grimly  to  himself  at  thought  of  old  Fosta's  common- 
sense  method  of  arriving  at  the  precise  time  of  death.  Eavesdrop- 
ping, no  less.   "When  you  fellows  are  discussing  departmental 
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business,"  he  grated,  "you  ouglit  to  go  off  by  yourselves  and  not 
turn  on  the  loudspeaker.  Well,  what  else,  Taylor?" 

'The  felloM's  from  headquarters  were  telling  me  Blake  got  beat 
up  over  at  the  depot  just  around  the  time  of  the  shooting  here." 

"One  thing  at  a  time." 

"  But  listen,"  Taylor  persisted.  "You  know  what  detail  Blake  was 
out  on.  Rounding  up  some  second-story  man  that  was  reported 
working  this  section.  Well,  I  was  just  talking  to  the  man  that  sent 
in  the  first  alarm  last  week.  He  lives  across  the  vacant  lots,  at 
number  226.  And  this  is  where  he  saw  the  guy  last  week,  on  the  fire 
escape  outside  that  kitchen  window.  And  he's  seen  him  since.  And 
that  ain't  all." 

"  Give  me  the  rest." 

"He's  positive  he  saw  somebody  on  this  same  fire  escape  again 
tonight." 

"What  time?" 

"Just  before  the  shooting.  He  saw  this  guy  and  ran  to  the  phone 
to  call  the  police  and  he  heard  the  shot  while  he  was  talking  to  the 
desk  man.  When  he  came  back  to  his  window  the  fellow  on  the  fire 
escape  was  gone." 

" Is  he  sure  it  was  a  fellow?" 

"  He  said  a  fellow,  but  then  he  said  the  pei'son  was  crouched  down, 
like  he  was  listening  at  one  of  the  windows,  and  he  couldn't  make 
the  figure  out  very  plain.  So  it  might  have  been  a  dame." 

"How  loud  was  the  shot?  Did  all  these  people  hear  it  plain?" 

"Plain  enough  to  be  sure  it  was  a  pistol  shot.  And  some  of  them 
live  pretty  far  up  the  street  from  here." 

Sober  led  the  way  into  the  kitchen  and  over  to  the  window, 
which  he  found  half  open  from  the  bottom.  He  opened  it  up  wide 
and  stepped  out  on  to  the  fire  escape  balcony,  noting  that  the  one 
balcony  served  the  two  apartments,  front  and  rear.  He  took  a  step 
away,  returned. 

"The  window  of  Miss  Kent's  kitchen  is  open.  I'll  just  hop  in  and 
take  a  look  at  her  flat.  Scallon,  you  go  through  Gilpin's  pockets  and 
be  sure  you  don't  miss  anything.  Wait  around  till  the  dead  wagon 
goes,  then  get  the  Kent  girl  and  bring  her  over  to  her  own  flat.  I'll 
be  waiting.  You,  Taylor,  stand  by  to  relieve  Scallon  and  take  charge 
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of  the  Gilpin  apartment  till  I  come  back.  Let  nobody  in  or  out  until 
I  give  the  word." 

Lowering  himself  through  the  window  into  Martha  Kent's  lighted 
kitchen,  Martin  Sober  told  himself  you  could  hardly  expect  a  con- 
firmed office  girl  to  be  much  of  a  housekeeper.  The  room  was  clean 
enough  but  without  the  punct  ilious  neatness  of  Jane  Gilpin's  kitchen 
the  other  side  of  the  wall.  But  a  glance  at  the  large  bowl  of  varie- 
gated fruit  standing  on  the  porcelain-topped  table  assured  him  the 
girl's  diet  was  sound.  Not  only  the  fruit  but  three  empty  glasses 
standing  on  a  tray,  their  inside  surfaces  coated  with  a  milky  film, 
and  a  partly  emptied  plate  of  soda  crackers  beside  them.  This  much 
he  noticed  in  passing  to  the  kitchen  threshold ;  and  as  he  crossed  it, 
before  turning  left  into  the  living  room,  he  glanced  over  the  other 
shoulder  and  saw  something  he  had  not  noticed  before. 

The  entrance  door  of  the  apartment,  he  observed,  was  not  of  wood 
alone.  Set  in  the  upper  half  was  a  panel  of  semi-opaque  glass. 
Through  the  door,  curtained  with  some  flimsy  silk  material,  the 
fittle  public  hall,  or  landmg,  between  this  and  the  Gilpin  apartment 
opposite,  was  quite  plainly  visible.  From  this  vantage  point  you  had 
a  good  view  of  the  upper  staircase  as  far  as  the  second  turn,  four 
steps  from  the  top;  and  through  the  landing  balustrade  you  could 
glimpse  any  activity  at  or  near  the  top  of  the  lower  staircase.  You 
could  even  make  out  the  mosaic  of  the  black-and-white  tiled  floor 
and,  through  the  open  door  of  the  other  apartment  and  the  parting 
of  the  portieres  beyond,  could  survey  some  part  of  the  movement  in 
the  Gflpin  living  room. 

Even  as  he  watched  he  saw  the  crew  of  the  dead-wagon  making 
their  uncouth  exit  with  a  wicker  basket  a  little  longer  than  a  man. 
As  their  feet  groped  on  the  stairs  the  figure  of  a  woman  appeared  in 
the  door  and  stood  quietly,  watching  the  inelegant  procession 
descend. 

The  features,  seen  through  the  semi-transparent  glass,  were 
unclear,  but  the  figure  of  Mrs.  Gilpin  was  unmistakable  though  she 
had  changed  from  pajamas  to  a  dress  of  some  material  neither  black 
nor  light  in  color.  Wliat  was  individual  about  the  figure  were  not  so 
much  its  lineaments  and  contx)urs  as  a  certain  distinction  of  car- 
riage. She  stood  so  straight  and  still,  her  hands  so  tranquil  at  her 
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sides,  as  if  offering  herself  to  some  sculptor  for  a  monument  to 
fortitude.  And  in  tlie  moment  before  she  turned  and  without  a 
backward  look  strode  firmly  away  into  her  living  room  that  now 
would  be  so  dreadfully  hers  alone  to  live  in,  Martin  Sober  may  have 
found  himself  considering  that  if  it  had  been  he  who  killed  Paul 
Gilpin  he  would  choose  to  be  safely  in  the  rude  hands  of  his  own 
police  rather  than  in  the  same  room  with  Jane  Gilpin  when  she 
fomid  it  out.  For  if  she  could  stay  serene  in  this  time  of  extreme  and 
unmitigated  catastrophe  you  could  sense  that  also  about  her  which 
was  formidable.  Something  that  made  pity  seem  inadequate  and 
silly.  Something  far  too  vigorous  and  self-contained  to  let  Martin 
Sober  fancy  for  one  moment  that  he  had  anything  to  give  her,  any- 
thing, that  is,  over  and  above  the  dead  sea  fruit  called  justice.  He 
turned  back  to  Martha  Kent's  livuig  room. 

This  apartment  was  a  perfect  copy  of  the  Gilpin  apartment  in 
reverse,  and  a  man  who  could  not  tell  his  right  hand  from  his  left 
would  never  know  the  difference  between  the  two  floor  plans,  front 
and  rear.  Only  when  he  looked  out  the  "back"  whidows  and  per- 
ceived they  were  in  front,  since  the  Oak  Street  pavement  appeared 
duectly  below,  would  he  discover  the  difference. 

The  whole  place  was  Ugh  ted  up.  Sober  poked  his  head  mto  the 
bedroom  and  found  all  in  order  there,  the  bed  not  slept  in.  He  with- 
drew into  the  Uttle  connecting  passage,  the  tiny  hall  of  doors.  Of 
the  five  doors,  tlu"ee  —  those  of  the  bathroom,  bedroom  and  what 
obviously  was  an  office  —  swung  open  into  the  rooms  they  served. 
Both  of  the  others  —  to  the  Imen  closet  and  the  living  room  — 
opened  in  on  the  passage,  the  arcs  of  their  svring  intersecting.  As  he 
opened  them  at  once  and  saw  they  would  not  pass  he  discovered  for 
the  first  time  that  there  was  a  sixth  door. 

Duectly  facmg  the  bathroom,  it  stood  diagonally  opposite  the 
linen  cupboard  and  alongside  the  oflice  door,  and  together  with  the 
closed  door  of  the  living  room  it  traced  the  outer  margin  of  the 
reversed  L's  right  angle.  With  the  living  room  door  open  to  its  full 
ninety  degrees  this  sixth  door  was  completely  masked,  being  slightly 
narrower  than  the  other,  and  that  is  why  Sober  had  not  seen  it 
before,  either  it  or  its  counterpart  in  the  Gilpin  apartment. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  clothes  closet,  and  its  backwall  would  be  the 
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sidewall  of  that  other  closet  in  the  office  room.  On  a  shelf  at  the 
back,  hat  boxes  and  sundry  articles.  Nearer  the  front,  suspended  on 
hangers  from  a  transverse  rod,  a  row  of  women's  frocks  and  coats 
and  among  them  —  he  had  scarcely  time  to  make  this  final  observa- 
tion before  hearing  footfalls  in  the  hving  room  —  a  man's  suit  or 
two. 

It  was  Scallon,  all  sensational,  every  feature  set  in  bold  face  as  he 
burst  into  the  little  passage  with  news  from  the  deathroom.  Over 
his  aid's  shoulder,  Sober  saw  Miss  Kent  hanging  back  by  the  door. 

"They're  there,"  Scallon  shouted  in  a  whisper.  "Clear  as  day- 
light, pretty  as  a  picture.  Hill  says." 

"On  the  gun?  Prints?" 

"  Yeah.  On  the  clip.  Big  ones.  Hill  says  he'd  hate  to  have  anybody 
find  'em  on  his  throat.  The  guy  must  have  paws  like  a  gorilla." 

"A  baby's  finger,"  Sober  observed  without  enthusiasm,  "might 
have  done  as  much  damage  on  that  trigger." 

"  Hill's  running  around  like  a  bird  dog  looking  for  fingers  to  match 
the  prints.  He  says  nobody  in  there's  got  lunchhooks  like  them." 

Martha  Kent,  Sober  now  noticed,  had  withdrawn  from  view, 
and  as  he  heard  water  running  in  the  kitchen  he  put  Scallon  to  one 
side  and  got  to  her  just  as  she  was  moving  the  tray  of  milk  filmed 
glasses  from  table  to  sink. 

"That'll  wait.  Miss  Kent.  I  want  a  word  with  you  in  yoiu"  ofiice." 

She  seemed  inclined  for  a  moment  to  dispute  the  point,  then  her 
shoulders  sagged  and  she  turned  away  into  the  living  room.  Scallon, 
entering  the  kitchen,  received  from  his  chief  a  doiu*  look  and  dis- 
couraging word. 

"Trying  to  get  back  in  harness  again  or  what?  The  whole  case 
might  hinge  on  those  dirty  glasses.  Take  this  tray  in  to  Hill  and  I 
guess  he'll  find  some  more  of  those  bearpaw  prints.  And  tell  him 
not  to  waste  time  looking  for  the  originals,  I  know  who  —  No, 
don't  tell  him  anything.  Just  leave  the  tray  and  come  back.  I  may 
have  something  else  for  him." 
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-MISS  KENT'S  office  was  all  office,  most  businesslike,  with  no 
foolishness  of  couch  or  other  softness  about  it.  Sober,  before  Scal- 
lon's  interruption,  had  taken  one  long  glance  into  it  and  on  this 
second  look  he  found  fresh  occasion  to  deprecate  Miss  Kent's 
tidying-up  proclivities.  But  his  visual  memory  was  good,  and  from 
a  wooden  letter  tray  he  retrieved  a  shorthand  notebook  and  placed 
it,  open  at  the  rubber  band,  where  he  had  seen  it  a  few  moments 
before,  on  the  left  end  of  the  desk  by  Avliich  stood  a  straight  chair 
with  its  back  to  the  wall.  Into  the  space  at  the  corner  of  the  desk, 
between  the  first  chair  and  the  swivel  chair  which  dominated  the 
long  way  of  the  desk,  he  moved  a  second  straight-backed  chair. 

"Now,"  he  said  quietly,  "the  little  case." 

"What  case.^"  she  asked  tartly, 

"A  little  notebook,  like,  in  a  plain  silver  case.  It  was  lying  right 
here,"  tapping  the  desktop  in  front  of  the  swivel  chair. 

She  looked  at  his  confident  extended  hand,  th.en  shrugged  and 
pulled  at  a  false  drawer  handle  at  one  side  of  the  secretarial  desk. 
As  the  panel  swung  down  Sober  saw  it  was  a  typewriter  nest,  and 
resting  on  the  type-arms  of  the  machine  he  saw  what  he  was  after 
and  retrieved  it,  handling  it  delicately  with  his  handkerchief.  The 
little  silver  case,  he  now  saw,  was  a  snap  binder  enclosing  a  minute 
WTiting  tablet,  and  this  latter  he  managed  to  extract  without  touch- 
ing the  surface  of  the  silver. 

"Scallon,"  he  called,  and  when  his  aid  came  in  from  the  living 
room  where  he  had  been  waiting.  Sober  gave  him  the  little  silver 
object,  handkerchief  and  all.  "For  Hill.  On  your  way,  Scallon." 

And  to  Miss  Kent,  when  they  were  alone  again,  "Now  you  can 
sit  down.  Where  you  were  sitting  at  the  conference  last  night." 
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She  gave  a  short  exasperated  laugh  and  made  to  draw  out  the 
swivel  desk  chau-,  but  Sober  pushed  it  back.  "Where  you  sat  last 
night." 

"Tell  me  where  you  want  me  to  sit,"  she  said  contemptuously, 
"and  stop  being  silly." 

"At  the  side  there,  where  you  left  your  shorthand  book." 

She  sat.  He  riffled  the  pages  of  the  little  tablet,  noting  the  untidy, 
somehow  foreign  scrawl  covering  many  of  its  pages. 

"Yours.^" 

She  nodded.  "Of  course." 

He  reached  for  the  shorthand  book  and  thumbed  through  it. 
Most  of  the  writmg  was  in  shorthand  but  some  words  were  written 
out. 

"I  see  you  have  two  different  handwritings,  Miss  Kent." 

She  frowned  in  silence. 

"  Listen,"  he  said.  "  I  have  three  ways  of  finding  the  owner  of  the 
little  notebook.  I  can  trace  the  handwriting.  I  can  trace  the  binder. 
I  can  check  on  the  finger  prints  and  that's  what  I'm  doing  now. 
Why  make  it  worse  for  the  owner  by  making  a  mystery  of  it?" 

Martha  Kent  was  nobody's  fool.  "It  belongs  to  my  employer. 
I  brought  it  home  with  me  to  type  his  notes  out  for  him." 

"What  do  you  know  about  the  shootmg?" 

"I  heard  the  shot  around  two  o'clock.  I  was  in  my  kitchen  get- 
ting ready  to  wash  up  the  things." 

"The  three  glasses?  Who  used  the  other  two?" 

"  Cora  and  Amy  Ericson.  They  came  downstairs  to  make  a  little 
call  and  we  drank  milk  together." 

"What  time?" 

"Around  nine  o'clock." 

"How  long  did  they  stay?" 

"Only  a  few  minutes." 

"Who  else  did  you  see  last  night?" 

"I  went  in  for  a  chat  with  the  Gilpins." 

"What  time?" 

"Right  after  the  Ericsons  left." 

"Stay  long?" 

"  Five  or  six  minutes." 
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"Then  you  came  back  here?  See  anybody  else  last  night  or  early 
this  morning;*" 

"Nobody." 

"What  did  you  do  when  you  heard  the  shot?" 

"I  was  startled.  I  stood  by  the  sink  and  waited,  listened." 

"Hear  anyone  come  out  of  the  Gilpins'  flat?" 

"No." 

"Hear  anyone  rmming  down  the  stairs  or  the  entrance  door 
slammuig?" 

She  seemed  almost  imperceptibly  to  hesitate.  '"No,"  she  said 
firmly  then.  "I  heard  nothmg  more  after  the  shot." 

"Was  it  a  loud  report?" 

"Quite  loud." 

"What  did  you  do  then?" 

"Ran  out  into  the  hall  and  tried  Jane's  door.  It  was  locked." 

"Hear  anyone  inside  or  anything?" 

"Nothing,  Then  Mrs.  Gans  came  upstairs  and  I  sent  her  back 
for  her  passkey.  We  went  in  together.  I've  told  you  the  rest  and 
that's  all  I  know^  about  it." 

"Sure  the  passage  door  was  locked  when  you  tried  it?" 

"I  know  I  tried  as  hard  as  I  could  and  couldn't  move  it." 

Thumbing  through  the  little  tablet  he  came  to  the  last  page  of 
writing,  the  final  item,  a  name  tluice  underscored  and  beneath  it  a 
notation :  "  3  on  the  dot  p.m.  Easter."  He  looked  at  the  name  again. 

"Wlio,"  he  asked  casually,  "is  Ann  Abby  Gale?" 

She  almost  gave  way  then,  almost  screamed  the  answer,  "I  don't 
know,"  and  had  a  little  respite.  Scallon  was  in  again. 

He  stood  in  the  door,  winking  and  waving  his  chin,  beseeching 
audience.  Martin  Sober  sighed,  slipping  the  shorthand  notebook 
into  one  side  pocket,  the  smaller  tablet  into  the  other.  His  eye 
paused  on  an  oblong  box  of  brown  enameled  steel  which  stood  on 
the  desk  beside  the  telephone.  He  raised  the  cover.  Evidently  a  card 
mdex.  He  lifted  the  box  and  started  off  with  it.  But  Martha  Kent 
was  on  her  feet  challenging. 

"You  can't  help  yourself  to  things  like  that.  Private  and  confi- 
dential records." 

"In  a  murder  investigation,"  Sober  replied  shortly,  "nothing  is 
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private  and  confidential.  Nothing  that  we  can  lay  our  hands  on 
anyway."  And  he  kept  on  going.  "I'll  be  back  with  you  in  a  min- 
ute," he  promised  over  his  shoulder. 

"Well,"  he  asked  Scallon  in  the  passage,  "what  is  it  now.^" 

"The  Ericson  kid.  I  heard  her  making  some  talk  in  there  and  I 
thought  you  ought  to  hear  it." 

"What  kind  of  talk.3" 

"About  tliis  so-called  Rex  that  owns  the  joint.  It  seems,  accord- 
ing to  her,  he  was  either  up  here  last  night  or  intending  to  come  up. 
They  hushed  her  up  but  not  before  I  got  the  drift.  I  thought  you 
ought  to  know  about  it." 

"Who  hushed  her  up?" 

"Her  mother  and  that  queer  doctor  bozo." 

"Where's  the  girl  now.^^" 

"I  brought  her  along.  She's  here  in  the  living  room." 

"What's  that  paper  in  your  hand?" 

"Oh,  yes.  Hill  told  me  to  give  it  to  you."  He  craved  appreciation 
in  the  other  matter.  "I  might  be  a  detective  yet,  hey,  chief?" 

"You  and  me  too,"  said  Sober,  and  went  on  to  the  Hvmg  room. 

The  Ericson  girl  was  practising  a  new  dance  step  by  herself.  Sober 
watched  her  in  silence,  dwelling  longest  on  her  very  lovely  golden 
hair.  Obviously  her  mother  never  had  hair  like  that.  Must  be  a 
gold-blond  strain  from  the  other  side. 

"Sit  down,  girlie,"  said  Sober  kmdly. 

"I'd  just  as  soon  stand,"  said  Girlie,  trying  another  step. 

"Sit  down,"  he  grated  with  a  change  of  voice,  and  she  sat.  "So 
you're  Mrs.  Ericson's  little  girl.  What's  your  first  name  again?" 

"It's  still  Amy,"  she  said,  speaking  small  but  pert. 

"Been  out  dancing,  eh?" 

"Why  not?" 

"What  time  did  you  leave  here?" 

"Ooh,  about  ha'-past  nine." 

"Where'd  you  go?" 

"New  York." 

"Wlio  took  you?" 

"Wliy  don't  you  ask  Martha  Kent?"  she  countered  with  an 
indubitable  touch  of  adult  feline  maUce. 
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" I  will  when  I  get  back  to  her.  Who  took  you?" 

"Fred  Clme.  He's  supposed,"  she  said  bridling,  "to  be  Martha's 
boy  friend  but  she  couldn't  go  at  the  last  minute." 

"Why  not?" 

"Had  to  stay  home  and  work  or  something." 

"When  did  she  find  that  out?" 

"Oh,  a  little  before  nine.  Cora  and  I  came  down  to  see  her  in  the 
new  dress  she  was  going  to  wear  and  then  — " 

She  faltered,  the  infant  satin  of  her  chin  creped  in  doubt.  He 
helped  her  out. 

"And  then  she  got  a  phone  call?" 

"I  suppose,"  she  said,  "you  can  trace  the  call,  if  you  haven't  al- 
ready. Practically  a  local  call  anyway,  from  Jackson  Heights." 

"Sure  we  can.  The  call  was  from  Rex,  wasn't  it?" 

She  nodded,  giggled  reminiscently.  "Boyl  was  he  excited!  Poor 
Martha  could  hardly  hear  what  he  was  saying.  Had  to  keep  asking 
him  to  repeat.  Something  about  a  call  he'd  just  got  from  Wash  — " 

The  change  in  his  face  was  just  a  flicker,  but  her  sharp  young 
eyes  caught  it  and  she  paled. 

"I  shouldn't  have  told  you  that.  When  Cora  and  —  when  they 
find  out  I  told  you,  I  don't  know  what  they'll  do  to  me." 

"Is  it  as  important  as  all  that,  Amy?" 

"You  seemed  to  think  it  was,  I  could  tell.  I  don't  know  the  first 
thing  about  it.  It  couldn't,"  she  implored,  "have  anything  to  do 
with — "  turning  her  face  toward  the  apartment  across  the  way. 
"It  couldn't  have  anything  to  do  with  that,  could  it?" 

"We  have  to  follow  up  all  the  clues,"  he  equivocated  kindly. 
"It's  only  routine.  And  nobody'U  ever  know  you  told  me." 

vShe  relaxed  as  suddenly  as  an  actress  stepping  out  of  her  part, 
and  Sober  resumed  his  questioning  less  gently. 

"WTiatthen?" 

"After  he  rang  off  Martha  told  us  she  couldn't  go  out  and  I'd 
have  to  go  with  Fred  instead.  Then  she  rushed  in  to  the  Gilpins  and 
when  she  came  back  she  began  to  take  her  new  dress  off  and  Cora 
and  I  went  back  upstairs  and  I  put  on  my  own  new  dress.  How  do 
you  like  it?" 

"Swell.  What  time  did  you  get  home?" 
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"Somewhere  around  two  o'clock.  I  made  Fred  put  me  out  at 
Central  Avenue  and  walked  up  Oak  Street.  When  I  got  here  every- 
thing was  the  way  you  found  it." 

"You  were  the  last  one  in  the  room?" 

"  I  guess  so.  No,  wait  a  minute.  The  Professor  came  in  after  me." 

"The  Professor?" 

"The  man  in  the  iron  mask,"  said  Amy,  making  steel-rimmed 
spectacles  with  her  circled  thumbs  and  forefingers.  "I  got  upstairs 
and  was  just  going  into  the  Gilpin  apartment  to  see  what  everyone 
was  doing  in  there,  when  I  happened  to  look  back.  Professor  Quint 
was  just  coming  out  of  this  apartment  and  he  followed  me  into  the 
Gilpms'." 

"Is  this  Professor  Kent  any  relation  to  Miss  Kent?" 

"No.  And  his  name  isn't  Kent.  It's  Quint."  She  spelled  it. 
"Can  I  go  now?" 

"Yes,  go  on  back  to  your  mother.  But  wait.  Just  one  more  ques- 
tion. Did  Miss  Kent  offer  you  and  your  mother  any  refreshment 
when  you  came  down  to  see  her  before  she  got  the  telephone  call?" 

Amy's  face  puckered  with  distaste.  "Milk!  Oh,  yes,  she  gave  us 
refreshment,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that." 

Sober  frowned,  looking  down  and  playing  with  the  paper  Scallon 
had  given  him.  He  unfolded  it  absently  and  began  to  read.  Then 
suddenly  he  was  on  his  feet,  striding  back  to  Miss  Kent's  office.  He 
found  her  still  seated  by  the  desk  where  he  had  left  her.  He  dropped 
into  the  swivel  chair. 

"I  want,"  he  began  civilly,  almost  humbly,  "to  ask  your  pardon 
for  having  doubted  something  you  told  me." 

She  looked  at  him  as  if  she  couldn't  believe  her  ears. 

"About  that  milk,"  he  explained  in  the  same  conciliatory  voice. 
"I've  found  out  you  were  telling  the  truth  about  giving  milk  to 
Amy  £md  her  mother.  It  seemed  funny  to  me  at  first  that  you'd 
leave  the  dirty  glasses  from  nine  o'clock  till  two  in  the  morning 
without  washing  them." 

"I'm  not,"  she  admitted,  almost  humanly,  "much  of  a  house- 
keeper." Her  relief  was  manifest. 

"  A  lot  of  business  girls  aren't.  But  there's  still  one  thing  I  don't  un- 
derstand about  that  milk  business.  I  wish  you'd  explain  it  for  me." 
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"I  will  if  I  can,"  she  assented,  uneasy  again. 

"I  have  here  in  my  hand  the  report  of  my  fingerprint  man  on 
those  glasses.  One  woman's  prmts  are  on  all  three  of  them,  yours, 
I  suppose,  because  you  handled  the  glasses  in  serving.  But  here's 
what  bothers  me  a  little,"  he  went  on  in  a  puzzled  voice.  "Amy  or 
her  mother,  one  of  the  two,  left  the  same  prints  on  her  glass  that 
my  man  found  on  that  little  silver  notebook  case.  Awful  big  finger- 
prints for  a  woman.  And  the  only  prints  my  man  found  on  a  second 
glass,  besides  your  own  of  course,  were  those  of  —  I  see  you  know 
whose  those  were." 

Whether  she  knew  or  not,  her  face  was  ashen  and  she  shuddered 
aU  over.  "I  dont  know,"  she  protested  with  pale  lips. 

"They  were  the  dead  man's,"  he  said.  "Paul  Gilpin's." 

He  paused  briefly  and  then : 

"Where  did  the  gun  come  from?" 

She  shook  her  head. 

"The  towel,  then?  It's  your  towel.  You  admit  it.  What  was  it 
doing  wrapped  around  that  gun?  You  don't  know,  eh?  When  did 
you  see  the  towel  last?"  And  before  she  could  answer,  "When  did 
you  see  Rex  last?  " 

"At  the  office  yesterday  afternoon." 

"When  did  you  see  the  towel  last?" 

"  It  ought  to  be  in  the  laundry  that  came  back  yesterday,  Satur- 
day. I  haven't  opened  it  yet." 

"When  did  the  laundry  go  out?" 

"I  always  send  it  on  Monday.  I  remember  putting  the  towel  in 
the  soiled-laundry  bag  two  or  three  days  before  I  sent  out  my  last 
wash." 

"Where  do  you  keep  that  bag?" 

"On  a  nail  in  the  hall  closet." 

"There  are  some  men's  suits  in  that  closet.  Who  do  they  belong 
to  — Rex?" 

She  jumped  to  her  feet  and  for  a  moment  he  thought  she  would 
spring  at  him.  But  she  only  glared,  her  face  set  in  the  lines  of  a 
woman  about  to  spit. 

"You  beast!"  she  did  spit  into  his  face  at  last.  "Oh,  you  detest- 
able, vile  beast  I" 
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He  did  not  try  to  stop  her  when  she  ran  out  of  the  room  and  the 
apartment.  Instead  he  Hfted  the  receiver  of  the  telephone  on  her 
desk  and  asked  the  operator  to  get  him  the  wire  chief. 

"Listen,"  he  said.  "I  want  you  to  trace  all  calls  that  come  to  or 
from  222  Oak  Street,  any  apartment,  till  I  cancel  the  request.  You 
can  do  that,  can't  you?  These  aren't  dial  phones.  Can  you  put  a 
special  operator  on  it?  .  .  .  Good.  And  I'd  like  to  post  a  man  in 
your  exchange  as  soon  as  I  can  get  him  over  there.  I  can  get  my 
reports  quicker  that  way.  .  .  .  Yes,  I  know  you  don't  like  to  do 
that,  but  this  is  murder.  .  .  .  That's  right,  good  for  you.  And  an- 
other thing.  Take  this  name  down.  Nigel  Rex,  somewhere  in  Jack- 
son Heights.  .  .  .  He  received  a  call  from  Washington,  D.  C, 
around  8 :30  to  8 :45  or  so  last  night.  I  want  you  to  trace  that  call 
back  to  Washington  and  establish  the  identity  of  the  caller  if  you 
can.  .  .  .  Now  get  me  the  nearest  police  station  to  Jackson 
Heights,  Long  Island  —  Newtown  precinct,  I  think  it  is  .  .  . " 

The  neighbors  were  restive  in  the  Gilpin  apartment.  "I'm  going 
to  let  you  all  go  to  bed  now,"  said  Sober.  "Then  I'll  want  just  a 
word  with  you,  Mrs.  Gilpin.  But  first  I  want  to  get  down  for  my 
records  the  exact  order  in  which  you  people  arrived  in  this  apart- 
ment after  the  shooting.  You,  Mrs.  Gans,  and  you,  Miss  Kent,  came 
first.  That's  right,  is  it?  Who  was  the  next?" 

"I  believe  I  was,"  spoke  up  Hofllin,  the  hairless  one. 

"Next?" 

"I  guess  I  was  the  next,"  said  Cora  Ericson. 

Sober  looked  at  Amy's  "man  in  the  iron  mask." 

"  I  was  the  last  to  arrive,"  said  the  Professor  in  a  dust-dry  voice. 

"Wliere  do  you  live?" 

"Third  floor  front,  sir." 

"Well,  that's  all  straight  then.  Amy  between  her  mother  and 
the  Professor.  And  now.  Did  you  all  hear  the  shot?  Anyone  here 
that  didn't?" 

"I  didn't,"  Jane  Gilpin  said. 

"We  know  that,  Mrs.  Gilpin.  I  meant  anyone  but  you." 

He  watched  them  all  from  face  to  face,  his  own  gray  mask  im- 
passive. There  was  nobody  who  hadn't  heard  the  shot.  But  Amy 
had  to  be  saying  something. 
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"  I  heard  the  shots  plainly  from  down  Oak  Street.  Both  of  them." 

Everybody  stared  at  her. 

"There  was  only  one  shot  fired,"  said  Sober. 

"I  distinctly  heard  two,"  Amy  persisted.  "There  was  a  little 
space  between  them." 

Hofllin  explained  indulgently.  "What  you  took  for  a  second  shot, 
Amy,  was  the  front  door  slamming." 

"The  front  door?"  She  shook  her  infant  golden  head  in  disdain. 
"Why  should  the  front  door  slaun  and  nobody  come  out?" 
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Qhjapt&h.  ^iqPiL 


MARTIN  SOBER,  tardily  entering  liis  car  in  front  of  Vraymont 
Police  Headquarters,  excused  himself  to  Mr.  Prou. 

"Sorry  to  keep  you  waiting  like  this  but  I  wanted  to  make  sure 
Rex  wasn't  up  to  any  mischief.  He's  sleeping  like  a  baby.  When  Jake 
showed  him  to  his  cell  he  said,  'Now  I  sleep  five,  six  hours.'  Jake 
took  a  turn  around  the  cell  block  and  when  he  came  back  to  Rex 
the  man  was  lying  on  the  bunk  on  his  right  side  with  his  head  on  his 
topcoat,  fast  asleep,  and  he  hasn't  stirred  since." 

Prou  nodded  sagely.  "Slow  unimaginative  persons  of  phlegmatic 
temperament  are  rarely  troubled  with  insomnia." 

"Is  that  right?"  asked  Sober,  always  ready  to  miprove  upon  his 
somewhat  sketchy  education.  "Listen,  Taylor,  stop  at  the  depot, 
Central  and  Railroad." 

At  the  designated  point  he  got  out  of  the  car  and  Prou  smiled 
faintly  mider  his  faint  blond  mustache  to  see  the  tall  gray  man  bend 
himself  double  to  poke  about  at  the  rim  of  the  pavement  corner. 
At  first  he  seemed  disappointed  in  the  search,  then  apparently 
descried  particles  of  practically  nothing  and,  like  some  fussy  aging 
fowl,  made  a  beak  of  his  thumb  and  forefinger  to  peck  them  out  of 
the  dust.  Returning  to  the  car,  he  opened  his  palm  to  exhibit  a 
number  of  bits  of  glass  which  he  then  proceeded  to  knot  for  safe 
keeping  in  a  corner  of  his  handkerchief. 

"Broken  eye  glasses.^"  Prou  inquired. 

"Might  be  at  that." 

"Does  Blake  wear  glasses?  Or  Rex?" 

"I  don't  know  about  Rex.  Blake  doesn't." 

This  was  most  unsatisfactory  and  Prou  kept  himself  to  himself 
until  they  drew  up  before  the  entrance  of  222  Oak. 
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"Anything  doing,  Ryan? "  Sober  asked  the  uniformed  man  at  the 
street  entrance. 

"Not  a  thing.  Some  of  them  wanted  to  go  out  for  one  reason  or 
another  but  I  referred  them  to  Scallon  and  {le  said  no." 

"That's  the  order,"  said  Sober. 

The  entrance  door  was  on  the  latch.  "Look,"  said  Sober,  opening 
the  door  wide  and  letting  it  go  bang. 

"No  wonder,"  said  Prou,  "the  Ericson  girl  took  it  for  a  shot." 

"If  she  did,"  said  Sober,  leading  on  to  the  stairs.  "We'll  go  up 
and  say  good-morning  to  the  widow."  In  half  an  hour  it  would  be 
afternoon. 

In  the  Gilpin  apartment  there  was  a  good  aroma  of  roasting  beef, 
and  through  the  kitchen  door  they  had  a  glimpse  of  Jane  Gilpin 
intent  on  her  basting.  A  voluminous  mother  hubbard  hid  her  from 
chin  to  ankle.  Her  cheeks  were  pink  from  her  exertions  and  the  oven 
heat,  and  the  sunlight,  finding  a  chink  in  the  clouded  ceiling  of  that 
dismal  Easter  Sunday,  burnished  briefly  the  copper  luster  of  her  hair. 
She  looked  up  and  caught  them  spying  and  in  turn  eyed  them  with 
the  tolerant  truculence  of  a  housewife  repelling  trivial  interruptions 
of  her  all-important  routine.  They  passed  on  to  the  living  room. 

They  had  taken  Paul  Gilpin's  easy  chair  away,  also  the  un- 
pleasantly stained  rug  on  which  it  stood,  and  the  fresh  chair  that 
stood  by  the  window  s  now  gave  the  whole  room  an  air  of  bland  and 
pastless  innocence.  Especially  with  Scallon  in  it  reading  the  sporting 
pages  of  the  Sunday  paper.  He  jumped  up  just  as  Jane  Gilpin 
followed  Prou  and  Sober  into  the  living  room.  She  planted  herself 
squarely  before  Sober,  one  hand  on  her  hip,  the  other  threatening 
him  with  the  tines  of  her  roast  ing-fork.  Her  lips  were  unsmilmg  but 
there  was  a  glint  of  restrained  humor  in  her  leveled  gray  eyes. 

"I've  a  bone  to  pick  with  you.  Wliat  do  you  mean  by  trying  to 
blacken  Martha  Kent's  character?" 

"In  what  way  do  you  mean,  ma'am?" 

"Accusing  her  of  harboring  a  man's  clothes  in  her  clothes  closet." 

"I'm  sorry,  ma'am,  if  I  hurt  her  feelings..  I  was  only  trying  to 
complete  my  investigation." 

"We-ell."  She  seemed  to  ponder  the  explanation  and  if  it  was 
sufficient.  Then  she  smiled  with  her  mouth.  A  very  slight  smile,  the 
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smile  of  a  nature  that  is  grave  and  busy  and  always  a  little  sad.  Now 
her  mouth  was  grave  again.  "  I  just  wanted  to  warn  you  that  Mar- 
tha isn't  —  "  she  paused  and,  to  Sober's  utter  amazement,  blushed 
pinker  than  she  had  been  —  "isn't  like  that." 

"Refreshing,"  murmured  Mr.  Prou.  "I  didn't  know  there  were 
any  modern  girls  like  that,  or  should  I  say  girls  who  'aren't  like 
that,'  as  you  put  it." 

Jane  Gilpin  eyed  him  consideringly.  Sober  interv^ened. 

"Mrs.  Gilpin,  let  me  present  Mr.  Prou,  the  assistant  district 
attorney  on  this  case.  Mr.  Prou,  this  is  the  widow  of  Paul  Gilpin." 

Prou  murmured  condolences.  She  cut  him  short. 

"We're  not  modern  girls,  Martha  and  I.  We're  New  Englanders. 
Those  clothes,"  she  said,  turning  back  to  Sober,  "are  —  were  my 
husband's.  He  used  our  own  hall  closet  for  his  papers  and  things  and 
Martha  let  us  use  hers  for  our  overflow.  Is  that  quite  cleai'?" 

"Perfectly  clear,"  said  Sober.  "And  I'm  sorry." 

She  waved  the  roasting-fork  in  a  gesture  of  qualified  absolution. 
"Another  thing.  I  understand  nobody's  allowed  to  leave  the  house. 
What's  to  be  done  about  eating.^" 

"Don't  they  get  food  in  for  their  Sunday  dinner.  I  see  you  did." 

"Paul  —  "  her  voice  faltered  but  at  once  became  steady  again  — 
"Paul  and  I  had  arranged  to  dine  at  home,  and  Martha  always  has 
her  meals  with  us.  So  v/e"re  all  right.  And  I  suppose  I  can  take  care 
of  tlie  Ericsons." 

"Why,  then,  if  Mrs.  Gans  is  ail  right  that  leaves  only  Hofllin  and 
the  Professor,  doesn't  it?  And  I'll  see  that  they  don't  starve." 

"  No,  I'll  take  the  Professor  too.  He's  so  helpless,  poor  thing.  And 
you  and  Mr.  Prou  of  course.  Holllin,"  she  added  coldly,  "can  always 
look  after  himself." 

"  No,  no,  ma'am,  it's  bad  enough  for  us  to  be  around  under  your 
feet.  We  wouldn't  think  of  letting  you  put  yourself  out  that  much." 

"In  our  work,"  Prou  put  in  fatalistically,  "we  have  a  way  of 
forgetting  food  when  there's  a  job  on  hand." 

She  shook  her  head  decisively,  then  laid  it  to  one  side,  the  born 
hostess,  thinking  out  loud.  "  Captain  Sober  and  Mr.  Prou,  Cora  and 
Amy  Ericson,  Martha  and  I.  Wliy,  that's  only  six,  we'll  manage 
beautifully." 
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And  she  turned  away  to  the  kitchen.  "Dinner,"  she  called  back, 
not  slackening  her  pace,  "aftwo." 

"Come  on,"  said  Sober,  "and  I'll  show  you  through  the  zoo." 
Out  on  the  landing  again  he  paused  a  moment,  then  started  down 
tiie  stairs.  "We  might  as  well  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up." 

"Remarkable  girl,"  Prou  murmured  over  Sober's  broad  shoul- 
ders descending  on  ahead.  "  A  complete  Puritan  if  ever  there  was  one. 
Where  in  heaven's  name  did  she  leam  to  blush  like  that?" 

"Where  did  she  learn  that  grief  and  hard  work  don't  mix?" 

They  rounded  the  fu-st  floor  newel  and  walked  back  to  the  super- 
mtendent's  apartment.  As  Sober  pressed  the  bell  button  with  one 
hand  he  reached  out  with  the  other  to  try  the  knob  of  the  cellar 
door.  "Remember,"  he  whispered  as  they  waited  for  the  red-haired 
woman  to  answer  the  bell,  "none  of  these  people  know  we've  got 
Rex  or  that  his  prmts  were  on  the  —  Oh,  good  morning,  Mrs.  Gans. 
Mind  if  we  step  in  for  a  minute?" 

She  had  been  crying,  the  rims  of  her  eyes  were  pink.  She  made 
way  for  them  to  enter. 

"Heard  from  Gans  yet?"  Sober  asked  offhandedly  as  they 
moved  on  to  the  hvmg  room.  And  when  she  shook  her  head,  "How 
long  has  he  been  on  it  this  time?" 

"Been  on  what?"  she  asked  aggressively. 

"Now,  now,  Mrs.  Gans,  take  it  easy.  Everyone  m  the  house 
knows  your  husband  is  a  periodical,  so  I'm  not  asking  you  any 
secrets." 

She  unbent  a  little.  "Yesterday  was  the  thirteenth  day  and  he'd 
have  been  himself  again  this  morning." 

Prou  smiled  behind  his  hand,  but  Sober  nodded  gravely.  He  had 
known  many  men  who  drank  rarely  but  earnestly,  timing  their 
binges  with  the  unerring  precision  of  wild  animals  in  their  seasonal 
activities. 

"Thirteen  days  in  the  spring  and  thirteen  days  in  the  fall,  year 
in  year  out,  ever  since  I  was  married  to  him  after  the  war." 

"It's  a  good  man's  failmg,"  said  Sober.  "You  get  into  the  habit 
and  your  neighbors  expect  you  to  do  it  at  a  certain  time  and  so  you 
go  and  do  it." 

"It's  little,"  she  agreed,  "the  people  in  this  house  don't  know 
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about  everybody  else  in  it.  But  there's  no  better  man  or  husband 
than  the  same  Peter  Gans  when  he's  himself." 

"And  a  good  head  on  his  shoulders,"  said  Sober.  "Or  so  I've  been 
told." 

"Then  you  must  have  been  talking  to  Rex." 

"Oh,"  he  hedged  neatly,  "Rex  might  not  be  the  only  one  to 
know  it." 

"Cora  then?" 

Sober  pointed  at  an  enl£u*ged  colored  bust  photographic  of  a 
horse-faced  man  in  army  uniform.  "Is  that  Gans?"  And  when  she 
said  it  was,  "What  happened,"  he  put  it  to  her  bluntly,  "to  his 
service  pistol  when  he  left  the  army  after  the  war?" 

She  started  perceptibly  and  her  eyes  slid  sideways.  Prou  came 
into  it. 

"  You  may  as  well  make  a  clean  breast  of  it,  my  good  woman,"  he 
admonished  sonorously.  "We're  simply  giving  you  a  chance  to 
clear  yoiu*  skirts." 

The  interruption  had  given  her  the  moment  of  grace  she  needed. 
"I'll  take  caie  of  my  own  skirts,  mister.  It's  many  a  long  day,"  she 
observed  piously  to  Martm  Sober,  "since  my  Peter  had  Ihe  need  of 
a  pistol  in  his  hand.  In  a  good  cause,  too,  and  small  thanks  for  it 
nowadays." 

Sober  sighed  and  changed  the  subject.  "How  many  of  these 
people  are  connected  with  Rex?" 

"You  mean  in  the  mail  order  business?" 

"Has  he  got  another  busmess?"  Sober  asked  easily. 

"You  know  what  I  mean,"  she  said  tartly.  "Like  me  and  Peter. 
We  only  take  care  of  this  house  for  him." 

"How  about  Hofflin?" 

"He  does  some  work  for  the  business  but  most  of  it  at  home." 

"The  Professor?" 

"Just  a  tenant  and  a  friend  of  Rex's." 

"And  the  Ericsons?" 

"Nothing  but  tenants,"  Mrs.  Gans  declared  with  an  emphasis 
that  seemed  unnecessary. 

"Well,  that  seems  to  be  all  of  them,  doesn't  it?" 

"You've  forgotten  Mrs.  Gilpin,"  Prou  put  in. 
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"Yes,  that's  right.  What  about  the  widow,  Mrs.  Gans?  Does  she 
do  any  work  for  Rex?" 

"She  does  not.  She  just  keeps  house.  But  she  used  to  be  Rex's 
secretary.  Then  she  began  to  get  deaf  and  married  Paul,  and  JVIartha 
Kent  took  her  place  as  Rex's  secretary." 

"Are  they  friends,  Mrs.  Gilpin  and  the  Kent  girl?" 

"Like  this,"  and  Mrs.  Gans  held  up  her  joined  index  and  middle 
fingers.  "They  came  to  New  York  together  from  the  same  place  in 
New  England  and  they  always  lived  together  till  Jane  got  married." 

"Gilpin  and  Miss  Kent  —  were  they  friendly?" 

"Friendly  enough,  I  guess,"  she  answered  guardedly. 

"What  happened  to  Mrs.  Gilpin's  hearing?" 

"The  deafness  started  around  two  years  ago,  not  long  before  she 
got  married.  I  always  thought  she  got  that  way  from  swimming  and 
diving.  She  was  always  great  for  euiything  like  that.  Exercise, 
regular  hours  and  so  on.  They've  all  got  Rex's  dumbbells  but  I  guess 
Jane's  the  only  one  in  the  house  that  uses  'em." 

"Don't  you  use  yours,  Mrs.  Gans?" 

"I  do  not.  I  get  enough  exercise  as  it  is.  I'm  plenty  strong  for 
anytliing  I  have  to  do,  thank  God." 

"Not  strong  enough,"  Sober  observed  jovially,  "to  open  that 
passage  door  this  morning." 

"I'm  thinking  it  would  take  more  than  strength  to  open  that 
door.  You  must  be  pretty  handy  with  locks,  mister.  Now  my  Peter," 
she  began  to  brag,  and  he  stopped  her  with  a  hand  on  her  arm,  his 
other  hand  raised  for  silence.  Leaving  her  there  with  Mr.  Prou 
staring,  he  moved  swiftly  to  the  back  of  the  apartment,  looked  out  a 
window  into  the  back  yard,  and  came  swiftly  back. 

"Did  you  unlock  the  cellar  doors  this  morning?"  he  asked  in  a 
harsh  whisper. 

"I  did  not,"  she  whispered  back.  "I'm  not  even  sure  they  were 
locked  last  night,  now  that  you  mention  it.  Peter  always  takes  care 
of  them." 

"One  of  them's  up  now,"  he  said  grimly,  "and  I'm  pretty  sure  I 
heard  someone  raising  it.  Wait  here  with  Mr.  Prou." 

Outside  Mrs.  Gans'  he  softly  opened  the  door  giving  on  the  cellar 
stairs.  Below,  in  the  darkness,  someone  moved  cautiously.  As  the 
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door  swung  open,  making  a  faint  square  of  yellow  light,  Sober  heard 
a  quick  mtake  of  breath.  It  was  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  stairs,  to 
the  left.  By  the  time  his  brain  had  registered  that  fact,  he  was  down 
the  stairs,  big  feet  pounding,  one  hand  on  his  gim.  At  the  last  step 
he  turned,  and  flung  himself  forward.  A  heavy  shoulder  struck  his 
breast  bone,  turning  him  sideways,  as  his  left  hand  came  up.  His 
right  hand,  pinned  agauist  solid  flesh,  struggled  to  pull  his  gun  from 
its  holster.  A  rasp  of  quick  breath  in  his  ear  warned  him  that  a  blow 
was  coming;  with  a  twist  that  seemed  to  wrench  every  muscle  in  his 
body,  he  drew  his  left  hand  back,  and  pushed.  Between  his  second 
and  third  fingers  he  felt  a  nose ;  teeth  cut  into  the  palm  of  his  hand. 
He  shoved  hard.  The  face  went  back. 

From  above  came  the  click  of  a  light  switch,  and  as  a  sudden 
dusty  brilliance  lit  up  the  cellar,  Mr.  Prou's  voice  floated  down: 
"Oh,  Captain  Sober.  ..." 

Martin  Sober  did  not  turn.  He  was  facing  a  huge  young  man  who 
stood  a  few  feet  from  him,  not  in  the  least  intimidated  by  the  gun 
that  Sober  had  levelled  at  him. 

"A  cop,"  said  the  young  giant  joyously.  He  laughed  deep  in  his 
great  chest  and  started  forward.  "Oh,  sweU." 

But  he  stopped  halfway. 

"Wliat  have  you  got  against  cops,  young  fellow.^"  Martin  Sober 
asked  from  behind  his  pointed  revolver. 

The  young  fellow  sighed  gustily  over  the  lost  chance.  "Oh,  I  just 
come  from  a  part  of  the  West  Side  where  we  don't  like  cops." 

"You  may  change  your  mind  some  day.  What's  your  name, 
young  fellow?" 

"Cline,"  the  yomig  fellow  said  grudgingly. 

"Oh,  the  Kent  girl's  friend." 

"What  do  you  know  about  that?" 

"Why,"  Sober  counterquestioned,  "were  you  sneaking  in 
through  the  cellar?  What's  the  matter  with  the  front  door  when  you 
come  calling  on  a  young  lady?" 

"Cops." 

"Oh,  yes.  You  saw  Ryan  at  the  front  door.  Why  didn't  you  ask 
him  what  he  was  doing  there?  He  wouldn't  eat  you." 

"  I  just  don't  like  cops.  And  besides  —  " 
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"And  besides,"  Sober  suggested  when  young  Cline  didn't  finish, 
"you  thought  you  might  be  more  useful  to  Miss  Kent  if  the  cops 
didn't  know  you  were  around,  was  that  it?" 

"I  can  be  useful  to  Miss  Kent,  cops  or  no  cops,  any  time,"  said 
Fred  Cline  with  the  boundless  confidence  of  youth  and  strength. 
"But  what's  going  on  around  here  anyw^ay?" 

"Murder,"  said  Martin  Sober,  "in  case  you  don't  know.  And 
now  let's  go  on  upstairs.  Your  friend  will  be  wanting  to  see  you." 
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"JUST,"  ^lartin  Sober  explained  to  Prou  and  Mrs.  Gans  as  he 
rejoined  them  in  first  floor  rear,  "a  bashful  young  fellow  calling  on 
his  best  girl.  Now  what  were  we  talking  about,  Mrs.  GansP  Oh,  yes, 
about  locks.  Is  Gans  quite  a  hand  at  locks?" 

"None  better,"  she  boasted  readily.  "He  was  apprenticed  to  a 
locksmith  in  the  old  country;  Norway  it  was,  that's  where  he  came 
from,  and  Rex  too,  and  that's  why  they  took  up  with  each  other 
when  they  met  in  the  circus  where  they  were  both  working.  A  lucky 
day  for  Rex  that  was,"  she  added  darkly. 

"What  did  Gans  do  in  the  circus?" 

"He  was  a  magician  and  had  a  sideshow  of  his  own.  He  could  do 
anything  with  cards  and  coins  and  there  was  no  straight-jacket  or 
handcuffs  made  that  he  couldn't  get  out  of  as  easy  as  shelling  a 
peanut.  And  a  wizard  at  locks,  any  kind  of  locks." 

"Did  he  use  locks  m  his  sideshow?" 

"Not  so  much  then  as  later  when  he  and  Rex  left  the  circus  and 
went  into  vaudeville  together." 

"Wliat  did  Rex  do  in  the  circus?" 

"He  was  just  another  punk  of  a  strongman  before  my  Peter  took 
hold  of  him.  Lifting  weights,  straightening  horse  shoes,  biting  iron 
spikes  in  two,  bending  iron  bars  —  just  the  old  routine,  you  know. 
Why,  he  couldn't  even  talk  English  straight  and  hadn't  the  first 
idea  of  advertising.  It  was  my  Peter  that  took  hold  of  him  and  gave 
him  class  and  polish  and  a  swell  act.  He  even  gave  him  his  name." 

"Wliat  was  his  name  in  the  first  place?" 

"I  —  "  she  seemed  to  falter  —  "I  just  can't  remember,  if  I  ever 
knew.  Some  Scandinavian  name,  like  my  Pet^r'o  name  was  Gun- 
narsen  until  he  changed  it  to  Gans  for  reasons  of  show  business. 
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But  lie  gave  the  swell  name  to  his  pal,  always  giving  him  the  breaks, 
and  called  him  Nigel  Rex.  They  started  out  as  equal  partners  in 
the  act.  Now  Rex  is  a  millionaire  and  what  is  Gans?  Rex's  janitor, 
that's  what  he  is.  No  wonder  the  poor  fellow  tries  to  drown  his 
sorrows  once  in  a  while.  It's  enough  to  break  a  man's  heart  if  he'd 
let  himself  brood  on  it." 

'"It's  a  tough  break  all  right.  But  where  do  the  locks  come  in?" 

"Oh,  that  was  publicity.  To  advertise  the  act  when  they  were 
on  tour." 

"And  a  great  act  it  was  if  it  was  the  same  one  I  saw  at  the 
Hippodrome  before  the  war.  You  remember  the  number  where 
Rex  balanced  a  dmice  floor  on  his  chest?  " 

"  I  never  saw  the  act,  I  didn't  meet  Peter  Gans  till  long  after  they 
gave  up  touring.  But  Peter's  often  told  me  how  he  planned  it  out. 
It  was  his  idea  to  have  the  little  rods  under  the  platform  and  he 
invented  the  gadget  for  letting  them  down  before  they  started 
dancing." 

"Oh  —  oh,"  said  Martin  Sober,  and  his  voice  was  that  of  a  man 
profomidly  shocked.  "And  I  thought  it  was  on  the  level." 

"Now  listen,"  Elsie  Gans  said  almost  maternally.  "Don't  you 
realize  that  when  the  dancers  were  moving  around,  the  platform 
would  be  bound  to  get  off  balance,  and  then  it  would  slip  ofl^  Rex's 
chest,  the  best  he  could  do  to  prevent  it?  They  had  to  have  them. 
It  was  all  my  Peter's  idea,  in  fact  the  whole  show  was  his.  Gans  and 
Rex.  Then  Nigel  Rex.  And  now  Peter  Gans  is  Rex's  janitor,"  Elsie 
Gans  mourned. 

"But  about  the  locks?" 

"Yes,  I  was  going  to  tell  you.  When  they'd  come  to  a  town  where 
their  act  was  billed  they'd  go  to  the  police  and  arrange  to  stage  a 
jailbreak.  The  police  would  handcuff  and  straightjacket  the  pair 
of  them  and  lock  them  up  in  separate  cells.  Then  they'd  leave  them 
alone  and  after  awhile  out  would  march  Rex  through  the  front 
door  of  the  jail  or  come  climbing  over  a  high  wall  with  my  Peter  on 
his  shoulder  and  not  a  sign  of  a  handcuff  or  straight-jacket  on  either 
one  of  them." 

Prou  looked  at  Sober.  "In  that  case  — "  but  Sober  drowned  him 
out  with  a  hearty,  "Grood  for  Rex." 
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"Good  for  Peter  Gaiis,  you  mean,"  the  aggrieved  wife  corrected 
wryly.  "If  it  wasn't  for  Peter,  Rex  would  still  be  rotting  in  those 
jails,  unless  somebody  else  came  and  let  him  out." 

"Oh,  so  it  was  Gans  that  took  off  the  handcuffs  and  straight- 
jackets  and  unlocked  the  doors  —  is  that  how  it  was,  Mrs. 
Gans?" 

"It  is  indeed.  And  it  was  always  Rex  that  the  crowds  cheered  in 
the  streets  and  that  the  papers  wrote  pieces  about.  It  was  grand 
publicity  and  they  had  standing  room  only  from  Hoboken  to  San 
Diego.  So  my  Peter  says  and  he  ought  to  know." 

"Indeed  he  ought  to.  Does  Rex  get  up  here  often?" 

"One  or  two  nights  a  week." 

"Ever  sleep  in  the  house?" 

"Where  would  he  sleep?"  she  demanded,  bristling. 

"Who  does  he  see  here  mostly?" 

"Sometimes  he  gabs  with  my  Peter  about  the  old  times.  But 
mostly  it's  business  with  Martha  Kent." 

"Does  he  always  come  by  train?" 

She  gave  him  a  sharp  look.  "What  makes  you  think  he'd  do  tnat, 
and  him  with  his  fine  big  car?  "  His  face  was  bland  and  she  went  on. 
"Sometimes  he'd  take  some  of  them  for  a  ride  if  he  was  feeling  in 
the  mood." 

"Which  ones?" 

"Oil,  Cora  and  Amy  Ericson,  for  instance." 

"Where's  Mr.  Ericson?" 

"I  wouldn't  know  about  that,"  said  Elsie  Gans,  pursing  her  lips. 

"You'd  know  if  she  was  a  widow,  wouldn't  you?" 

"Well,  now,  maybe  she  is,"  she  mused  as  if  the  idea  was  new  and 
not  at  all  unreasonable.  "Maybe  Rex  knew  her  husband  in  show 
business.  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  that  was  how  it  was." 

"Does  he  ever  take  Miss  Kent  out  riding?" 

"Sometimes  with  the  Ericsons.  Never  by  herself  that  I  know  of." 

"I  suppose  she'll  be  getting  Gilpin's  job  now?" 

"I  guess  so.  She's  the  only  one  I  know  of  that  could  swing  it. 
And  she's  the  next  in  line." 

"What  do  you  know  about  Ann  Abby  Gale?" 

"Who's  she?" 
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"That's  what  I'm  trying  to  find  out.  What  was  Gans'  idea,  fixing 
the  front  door  valve  so  it  would  shut  like  a  blast  of  dynamite?" 

"Himself  told  him  to."  She  pointed  at  the  ceihng,  indicating  the 
Gilpin  apartment  above  their  heads.  "He  complained  it  kept  blow- 
ing open  and  making  a  draft  through  the  house  and  you  never  knew 
who  mightn't  come  in  and  rob  somebody.  And  I  suppose  Peter 
was  irritable  with  the  drink  and  put  on  more  pressure  than  he 
had  to." 

"Sure  you  heard  or  saw  nothing  of  Rex  around  last  night?" 

"Rex  wasn't  here  last  night,  was  he?" 

"According  to  all  reports  he  wasn't.  Well,  I  guess  that's  about 
all,  unless  you  can  think  of  something  else  that  might  help  me  to 
complete  my  investigation." 

Her  red  head  began  to  shake  from  side  to  side,  paused  in  mid- 
shake.  "There  was,"  she  mumbled,  undecided,  "something.  If  you 
can  call  it  something." 

"If  it's  anything  at  all,"  Prou  interjected  crossly,  "it  must  be 
something." 

"That's  what  you  say,"  she  said  with  a  stubborn  look,  and  Sober 
coaxed  her. 

"Come  on,  Mrs.  Gans.  If  you've  got  anything  on  your  mind 
you'll  feel  better  for  unloading  it." 

She  frowned,  bit  her  lower  lip,  then  the  upper  one,  narrowed  her 
eyes  in  conjecture,  shook  her  head  several  times  and  concluded  the 
pantomime  with  a  self-conscious  laugh.  Sober  tried  to  help  her. 

"Was  it  something  that  happened  before  or  after  the  shooting?" 

"Roth  before  and  after  —  if  it  happened." 

"Oh,  let's  go,"  said  Prou,  getting  up. 

"No,  wait  a  minute,  sit  down  again.  Go  ahead  now,  Mrs.  Gans." 

"It  was  like  a  cold  breath,"  she  said  earnestly.  "And  afterwards, 
after  the  shot,  a  kind  of  whispering  on  the  stairs." 

Her  voice  had  fallen  to  a  murmur  with  the  final  words.  Now  she 
was  silent,  staring  at  Martin  Sober  with  enormously  dilated  pupils 
as  if  from  a  distance,  or  from  the  deeps  of  a  trance.  Her  face  was 
ghastly,  her  whole  body  stiffened  in  acute  concentration  upon  her 
experience  —  whether  physical  or  mythical  or  quite  simply  in- 
vented for  some  purpose  of  her  own  —  and  when  she  spoke  again 
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it  was  in  a  voice  disturbingly  unfemiuine,  almost  a  man's  voice,  it 
was  so  deep  and  strong. 

"It  was  like  the  breath  and  whisper  of  death,"  said  Elsie  Gans, 
Then  her  whole  figure  loosened  and  she  began  to  shake  violently 
from  head  to  foot.  Sober  drew  his  chair  nearer  hers  and  put  his 
hand  on  her  shoulder,  and  she  grew  calmer. 

"I  know  it  sounds  crazy,"  she  said  tremulously,  noting  Prou's 
look  of  supercilious  unbelief. 

"  It  might,"  said  Sober  gently,  "  turn  out  to  be  not  crazy  at  all." 
And  she  looked  at  him  gratefully.  "Tell  me,"  he  ssdd,  "tlie  exact 
time  of —  of  It.  As  near  as  you  can  remember." 

"It  was  about  one  o'clock  when  I  went  to  bed  and  I  must  have 
been  awake  an  hour,  tossing  and  turning  and  wonde  ing  where 
Peter  could  be,  when  I  felt  this  thing  like  a  cold  breath  filling  the 
room,  the  whole  apartment.  It  was  like  a  sign  and  I  wanted  to  get 
up,  but  I  was  afraid." 

"Now,  Mrs.  Gans,  don't  you  think  that  cold  breath  might  have 
been  the  wind  from  the  front  door?" 

"That  door's  practically  airtight  and  no  wind  short  of  a  hurri- 
cane could  have  pushed  the  door  open,  even  if  it  was  unlatched, 
after  the  way  Peter  fixed  it  to  close  yesterday." 

"But  now  just  suppose  someone  came  m  and  shut  the  door  very 
easy  after  him.  Wouldn't  that  let  in  a  cold  draft  like  what  you 
felt?" 

"There  wouldn't  be  enough  air  come  in  to  make  all  that  cold  in 
the  time  it  would  take  a  tenant  to  open  the  door  and  enter.  Besides, 
there  was  no  one  out  of  tliis  house  last  night  at  that  hour.  No  one 
but  young  Amy,  and  she  came  in  after  it  was  all  over." 

He  parted  his  lips  to  speak,  changed  his  mind  and  closed  them. 
"About  how  long  after  you  felt  this  cold  breath  did  you  hear  the 
sound  of  the  shot?"  he  asked  after  a  moment. 

"Maybe  a  minute.  Not  much  more  ihan  that." 

"All  right.  Now  the  other  thing,  the  whisper.  When  did  you 
hear  that?" 

"As  I  was  saying,  I  was  wide  awake  when  the  shot  was  fired.  I 
jumped  out  of  bed,  grabbed  a  wrapper  and  ran  to  my  front  door. 
Just  before  I  opened  my  door  I  heard  the  house  door  close.  And 
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right  after  that,  after  I  got  my  own  door  open,  I  heard  this  thing 
on  the  stairs." 

"Like  some  one  whispering?" 

"Not  someo^ie."  She  shivered.  '^Something." 

"There  aren't  any  runners  on  the  stairs  or  halls,  just  the  bare 
stone  and  tiling.  Now  mightn't  a  mouse  make  a  sound  like  you 
heard  if  it  was  coming  up  the  stairs?  " 

"No,  I  know^  the  sound  a  mouse  makes  and  it  wasn't  that." 

"Or  a  scrap  of  paper  blowing  on  the  stairs?" 

"  It  was  more  like  a  snake  going  through  dry  grass." 

"Like  a  petticoat  rustling?" 

Mr.  Prou  hid  a  yawn.  "The  Gibson  Girl,"  he  suggested  archly, 
"tripping  up  the  stairs  in  flounced  petticoats." 

She  did  not  seem  to  hear  him.  "More  like  dead  leaves  in  the 
grass,"  she  answered  Sober,  and  shivered  again. 

"If  it  was  a  person  could  you  have  seen  him?" 

"Not  from  where  I  was  when  I  heard  it.  But  Martha  Kent  would 
have  seen  him." 

"Had  she  come  out  of  her  apartment  by  then?" 

"Yes,  I  heard  her  trying  to  get  in  the  Gilpins'  flat  just  before 
the  whispering  sound  stopped." 

"That,"  said  Prou,  "is  probably  what  you  heard  before,  the 
sound  of  Miss  Kent's  shoes  on  the  tiles  of  her  landing." 

"The  sound  I  heard,"  said  Elsie  Gans  with  unshakeable  convic- 
tion, "was  on  the  stairs." 
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CARL  HOFFLIN'S  ground-floor  apartment,  as  long  as  all  the 
others,  was  narrower  by  the  breadth  of  the  hallway  and  stairs.  Its 
single  front  room  looked  out  on  Oak  Street.  Then  came  the  bath- 
room, fronted  by  the  narrow  passage  that  led  on  to  the  middle  room, 
half  as  wide  as  Martha  Kent's  living  room  directly  overhead.  The 
third  and  last  roon  was  the  kitchen,  of  the  same  shape  and  size  as 
the  other  kitchens  in  the  house.  Hofflin  seemed  pleased  to  show 
Sober  and  Prou  through  his  little  bachelor  home. 

"Do  your  own  housekeeping?"  asked  Sober  in  the  kitchen. 

The  hairless  man  gave  a  shrug.  "There's  so  little  of  it.  Mrs.  Gang 
does  the  cleaning.  I  make  my  bed,  do  my  own  cooking,  when  I 
don't  eat  out." 

Sober  opened  the  dumbwaiter  door,  leaned  into  the  shaft  and 
pressed  with  the  flat  of  his  hand  against  the  door  opposite,  that  of 
the  Gans  apartment  at  the  back.  It  didn't  budge.  He  slammed  the 
door  in  his  hand,  opened  it,  slammed  it  again. 

"It  doesn't  catch.  Aren't  you  afraid  of  someone  getting  into  the 
basement  and  cHmbing  up  the  shaft  to  rob  you?  All  they'd  have  to 
do  is  raise  the  dumbwaiter  clear  and  get  something  to  stand  on,  then 
push  in  this  door  and  come  in." 

Hofllin  smiled  his  deprecating  smile.  "I'm  not  the  apprehensive 
type,"  he  murmured. 

"  It's  this  kind  of  carelessness  that  gives  the  police  a  lot  of  avoid- 
able trouble,"  Sober  grumbled.  "Let's  have  a  look  at  the  middle 
room.  I  suppose  you  call  it  your  office?  " 

"My  study,"  the  ex-doctor  corrected  softly.  "You  know  I  don't 
practice  medicine  any  more." 

"  Yes,  I  know."  Sober  remained  standing  when  Hofflin  waved  his 
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visitors  to  chairs  and  seated  himself  behuid  the  desk,  liis  back  to 
llie  windows.  "Nice  set  of  tools  you've  got  there,"  he  continued, 
moving  a  step  nearer  a  glass-fronted  cabinet  which  stood  in  its 
corner  with  row  upon  row  of  bright  keen-looking  suigical  mstru- 
ments.  "Did  you  specialize  in  surgery?" 

"  I  trained  for  surgery  but  never  practiced  it.  I  took  up  neurology 
instead." 

"Too  bad  you  didn't  stick  to  it." 

"To  surgery.*^" 

"To  the  other  thing,  ajid  leave  surgery  alone.  Your  particular 
kind  of  surgery." 

Carl  llofllin  looked  at  him,  his  doughy  face  unrullled,  and  Sober 
stared  back  from  under  his  jutting  bushy  brows.  They  had  only  one 
thing  in  common,  these  two  intent  faces,  and  that  was  their  gjay- 
ness;  and  there  was  a  difference  even  in  that,  the  difference  between 
gray  ilhit  and  a  garden  slug.  And  tliat  was  the  essential  unlikeness 
between  them,  the  one's  bitten  and  biting  haidness  against  the  al- 
most intolerable  softness  of  the  other.  But  the  softness  of  Hoftlin 
was  all  physical,  with  a  hard  core  of  will  within.  You  would  not  have 
to  be  a  detective  to  see  that,  or  rather  feel  it. 

"The  authorities,"  Hofllin  obsei'ved  pleasantly,  "erred  gravely 
in  taking  that  woman's  unsupported  testimony  as  proof  against  the 
w  ord  of  a  reputable  practitioner.  They  should  have  recognized  it  at 
once  for  what  it  w^as,  a  clear  case  of  blackmail." 

Prou  said,  "I  remember  the  case.  You  had  your  chance  of  your 
day  in  court.  But  you  chose  to  surrender  your  license  rather  than 
run  the  risk  of  standing  trial." 

"Let's  get  down  to  business,"  said  Sober.  "Were  you  up  and 
dressed  when  this  thing  happened  last  night.^*" 

"I  was.  I'm  a  great  reader."  His  glance  submitted  the  evidence 
of  a  wall  lined  with  well  filled  book  shelves.  "  I  was  up  late  as  usual, 
reading,  when  I  heard  the  shot." 

"Alone?" 

"Alone." 

"When  did  you  see  Gilpin  last?" 

"It  was  sometime  last  evening.  Between  nine  and  ten,  perhaps. 
Possibly  a  little  later." 
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"Where'd  you  see  him?" 

"Here.  He  came  down  for  a  chat." 

"What  was  the  chat  about?" 

Hofllin  reflected.  "Somehow  I  can't  seem  to  remember.  Nothing 
important.  Trivia  of  one  sort  or  another,  I  suppose." 

"Do  you  suppose  it  was  about  business?" 

"Possibly." 

"What  kind  of  work  do  you  do  for  Rex?" 

"  I  submit  ideas  for  his  advertising  and  attend  to  certain  portions 
of  his  correspondence." 

"Wliat  portions?" 

"Many  of  the  letters  received  by  Rex  reveal  nervous  symptoms 
which  would  undoubtedly  respond  to  a  sound  system  of  physical 
exercise.  I,  with  my  training  and  experience,  am  of  course  in  a  better 
position  to  discuss  these  and  other  quasi-medical  topics  than  an 
ordinary  correspondent  would  be.  Such  letters  are  submitted  to  me. 
I  make  notations  or  sometimes  draft  an  entire  letter  and  return  the 
letters  to  Rex's  office  to  be  typewritten,  I  also  edit  his  advertising 
copy  and  delete  subject  matter  or  phrases  which  might  possibly  be 
construed  as  violating  the  statutes." 

"I  guess  a  lot  of  Rex's  pupils  like  to  talk  about  their  troubles, 
don't  they?" 

"Many  of  the  letters  submitted  to  me  are  quite  frank,"  Hofilin 
agreed  smilingly. 

"Who  brings  you  these  letters  for  you  to  work  on?" 

"  Paul  Gilpin  does  —  or  did,  poor  fellow.  He  brought  home  a 
batch  for  me  every  night  in  his  briefcase.  When  I  had  finished  with 
them,  a  day  or  two  later,  he  brought  them  back  to  the  office  to  be 
typed  and  mailed.  It  saved  me  the  time  and  trouble  of  going  to  New 
York  every  day." 

"Quite  a  friend  of  youi-s,  was  he?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  Paul  and  I  were  good  friends,"  said  Hofflin  with  a  sigh. 

"How  long  did  he  stay  down  here  with  you  last  night?" 

"Half  an  hour,  possibly." 

"How'd  he  seem,  worried  or  unhappy  about  anything?" 

"  Why,  much  as  usual,  I  should  say.  He  said  nothing  to  me  of  any 
special  trouble  or  worry." 
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"Then  he  went  upstairs  and  that's  the  last  you  saw  of  him?" 

"  Exactly.  The  last  I  saw  of  him  alive." 

"Hear  anyone  come  in  by  Ihe  street  door  after  Gilpin  left?" 

"Nobody.  And  I  only  heard  one  person  leave.  I  believe  that  was 
young  Amy  Ericson.  Someone  tooted  the  horn  of  his  car  outside 
and  then  I  heard  Amy's  voice  on  the  stairs  calling  good-by  to  her 
mother.  Then  the  d(X)r  slammed  behind  her." 

"Do  you  know  who  she  went  out  with?" 

"Why,  no.  I  didn't  take  the  trouble  to  look." 

"The  door  made  quite  a  noise  when  it  slammed?" 

"Yes,  it  did.  I  think  I  told  you  Gans  adjusted  the  closing  device 
late  in  the  afternoon.  Before  he  disappeared." 

"Disappeared?" 

ITofllin  smiled  apologetically.  "I  don't  suppose  that's  quite  the 
word  to  use  in  the  circumstances.  I'm  sorry." 

"  Wliat  do  you  think  of  Gans?" 

HofTlin  shrugged.  "The  man  seems  to  be  all  right,  when  he  isn't 
drinking.  A  very  limited  chap,  of  course,  but  good  enough  for  the 
work  he  does." 

"Did  you  ever  know  of  any  trouble  between  Gans  and  Gilpin?" 

HofTlin  seemed  to  hesitate. "  Oh,  nothing  special.  Poor  Paul  wasn't 
the  easiest  of  men  to  get  along  with.  He  meant  well,  but  his  manner 
was  sometimes,  well,  antagonistic.  And  I'm  afraid  Gans  misunder- 
stood and  sometimes  resented  it,  especially  when  he'd  been  drinking. " 

"You  say  you  didn't  hear  anyone  come  in  the  street  door.  Now 
think  again.  With  all  the  noise  that  door  makes  you  must  have 
heard  Rex  when  he  came." 

Hofllin  smiled  again.  "Was  Rex  here  last  night?" 

"All  right,  let  it  go.  Hear  anyone  moving  around  upstairs  after 
Gilpm  left  you?" 

"In  Miss  Kent's  apartment?  No,  I  didn't,  or  if  I  did  I've  for- 
gotten it." 

"Well,  then,  about  the  time  of  the  shooting  did  you  see  or  hear 
anything  or  anyone  in  the  hall  or  on  the  stairs?  Or  feel  anything?" 

The  spoiled  physician  raised  the  muscles  where  his  eyebrows 
should  have  been.  "Feel  anything?  Such  as  a  premonition?"  he 
inquired  humorously. 
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"Such  as  a  cold  draft  just  before  the  shot.  Such  as  a  whispering 
on  the  stairs  after  the  shot.  Or  someone  fooHng  with  tJie  entrance 
door.  Or  footsteps  outside  your  windows.  Did  you  see  or  hear  any- 
thmgatall?" 

"Nothing." 

"Of  course  not,"  said  Sober  cynically.  "Why  couldn't  you 
open  that  passage  door  last  night.'*  And  are  you  sure  it  was 
locked?" 

Again  the  shrug,  half  ingratiating,  half  derisive.  "I  would  say 
definitely  that  it  was  secured." 

"That's  the  same  as  saying  it  was  locked,  isn't  it?  There's  no  bolt 
or  anything,  so  if  it  was  secured  it  must  have  been  locked  with  the 
key  from  the  outside,  don't  you  think?" 

"It  would  seem  so,"  said  Hofllin  agreeably. 

"Do  you  think  Gans  shot  Gilpin?" 

Hofllin  considered  the  question  at  leisure,  staring  down  at  his 
desk.  He  raised  his  face  and  now  it  had  a  bland,  sluglike,  almost 
expressionless  expression. 

"Why,  no,"  he  said  easily.  "For  what  my  opinion  may  be  worth, 
it's  the  same  as  Mrs.  Gilpin's." 

"That  Gilpin  shot  himself?" 

"Precisely." 

"Then  got  up  and  put  the  pistol  on  the  couch,  came  down  the 
stairs,  opened  the  front  door  and  let  it  slam  and  went  back  upstairs 
to  his  chair  and  died?" 

"Put  in  that  way  it  sounds  a  little  difficult,"  Hofllin  admitted. 

"But  if  it  wasn't  suicide,  then  it  was  Gans.  Is  that  what  you're 
getting  at?" 

"I'm  not  getting  at  anything.  I'm  simply  trying  to  answer  your 
questions  truthfully." 

"All  right,  then.  Where's  Ericson?" 

"Ericson?  You  mean  —  "  He  seemed  to  savor  a  morsel  of  calcu- 
lation, then  reject  it.  Sober  pressed  on. 

"I  mean  Mrs.  Ericson's  husband.  I  suppose  she  has  one." 

"You're  asking  me  where  he  is  now,  today?" 

"Today,  yesterday,  a  year  ago.  Is  she  divorced,  separated?  Or  is 
the  man  dead?" 
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"I'm  afraid,"  said  Hofflin  in  a  tone  of  manifestly  insincere  re- 
gret, "I  can't  help  you  in  that  quarter." 

"But  what's  the  talk  around  here?  There  must  be  gossip." 

"There  seems,"  said  Hofllin,  weighing  his  words,  "to  be  an  im- 
pression that  he  passed  out  of  the  picture  a  good  many  years  ago." 

"Died?" 

"  I  imagine  he's  legally  dead  if  not  actually.  At  any  rate  he  passed 
out  of  circulation  and  that's  all  I  can  tell  you  about  Niels  Ericson." 

Sober  repeated  the  first  name.  "Niels."  Then  the  whole  name, 
slowly.  "Niels  Ericson.  So  that's —  Listen,"  he  said  sharply, 
"where  can  I  find  Ann  Abby  Gale?" 

Hofilin  shook  his  head  absently.  His  uncomely  face  had  grown 
suddenly  thoughtful.  He  was  no  longer  flippant.  By  his  look  he 
was  deadly  serious,  perhaps  a  little  scared. 

"  I  never  heard  the  name  before." 

Back  in  the  hall  Martin  Sober  turned  and  opened  wide  the  en- 
trance door.  The  uniformed  man  m  the  vestibule  looked  up  at  him 
expectantly.  But  Sober  shook  his  head. 

"Just  looking  at  the  weather." 

Tlie  wind  had  not  changed  much  since  last  night.  It  still  blew 
directly  on  the  housefront  and  now  it  stormed  in  at  the  open  door 
and  filled  the  hall  with  a  cold  damp  promise  of  rain.  Wlien  he  let 
the  door  go  it  closed,  wind  or  no  wind,  with  a  prompt  loud  bang. 
Sober  stood  a  moment  with  his  ear  cocked  toward  the  stairs.  Prou 
eyed  him  with  a  kind  of  bantering  tolerance. 

"I'm  afraid  Mrs.  Gans'  angel  of  death  has  deserted  us,  iced 
breath,  rustlmg  wings  and  all." 

"He  might,"  said  Sober  amiably,  "have  left  a  few  of  his  feathers 
behind.  Or  should  I  call  an  angel  'she'?  Let's  go  on  back  up." 

The  younger  man  skipped  nimbly  ahead,  Martin  Sober  plodding 
with  bent  head  after.  The  treads  were  slabs  of  some  soft  stone,  with 
risings  of  a  brittle  scaly  composition.  On  his  right,  a  w  ooden  banister 
resting  on  slim  square  metal  balusters.  On  his  left,  the  painted 
plaster  wall.  As  his  feet  mounted  steadily,  his  head  swung  rhythmi- 
cally from  side  to  side  in  a  palsy  of  conjecture. 

"Let's  look  in  here  again,"  he  proposed  on  the  second-floor 
landing. 
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JANE  GILPIN  gave  them  an  abstracted  look  as  they  paused  again 
at  her  kitchen  door. 

"Dmner  in  an  hour,"  she  encouraged  them  in  her  nostalgic, 
rumpled  voice  and  turned  back  to  her  roast. 

In  the  living  room  Scallon,  moodily  nursing  a  sore  jaw,  fell  in 
and  followed  on  to  the  little  hall  of  doors.  When  all  three  were  in 
Sober  shut  the  door  to  the  living  room  in  order  to  get  at  the  "  sixth  " 
door,  the  closet  door  corresponding  to  the  one  in  Martha  Kent's 
passage  behind  which  he  had  found  a  man's  clothes  and  the  way  to 
a  woman's  wrath.  Unlike  most  of  the  other  locks  in  this  house,  of 
the  old-fashioned  tumbler  type,  the  one  he  now  saw  before  him  was 
a  spring  catch.  He  turned  to  Scallon. 

"Wliere  are  those  keys  you  found  on  Gilpin?" 

He  took  the  pigskin  key  container  that  Scallon  offered  and  tried 
until  he  found  the  key  that  fitted. 

"Gilpin,"  he  explained  to  Prou,  "kept  this  closet  for  his  papers 
and  records.  This  is  the  only  key,  so  Mrs.  Gilpin  says,  and  he  always 
carried  it  on  him." 

"Incredible  ladyl"  Prou  murmured.  "Most  wives  would  fight  to 
the  last  gasp  for  a  closet.  Or  so  I've  been  told." 

"Pull  that  light  on,  Scallon.  Well,  well,"  Sober  observed,  looking 
in.  "There's  none  too  much  room  for  what  the  poor  man  had  to 
put  in  it." 

The  closet  was  crammed  with  papers,  mostly  in  common  yellow 
correspondence  folders.  Bundles  of  folders  covered  the  floor  waist 
deep  from  back  wall  to  threshold,  leaving  only  a  meager  foot  space 
for  one  to  enter.  The  shelf,  like  the  floor,  was  laden  with  nothing  but 
folders,  not  in  bundles  here  but  stood  on  end  and  packed  tight  in 
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one  solid  file  from  side  wall  to  side  wall.  Among  all  this  mass  of 
yellow  folders  on  the  floor  could  be  seen  an  occasional  odd  con- 
tainer, such  as  here  and  there  a  brown  paper  accordion  folder  of  the 
kind  that  law>  crs  carry,  and  no  container  empty. 

"Here  was  one  man,"  Martin  Sober  mused  approvingly,  "that 
wasn't  afraid  of  a  Httle  homework.  What  do  you  make  of  all  that 
junk,  Mr.  Prou?" 

"Office  correspondence  is  looks  like." 

"Do  you  think,"  insinuatingly,  "there  might  be  something  here 
that  would  give  us  a  lead?" 

"Are  you  suggesting,"  his  colleague  countered  coldly,  "that  I 
have  no  better  contribution  to  offer  this  investigation  than  wading 
through  that  mass  of  rubbish?" 

"Certainly  not,"  Sober  said  quickly  in  an  oh-how-could-you 
voice.  "  I  just  thought  you  might  want  to  glance  at  it  while  I  run 
along  and  go  through  some  of  the  routine  motions  that  would  only 
be  a  waste  of  your  time.  Scallon  here  will  do  all  the  muscle  work 
for  you." 

"Oh,  very  well,"  Prou  agreed  half-heartedly.  "I'll  take  a  look. 
But  if  the  clue  to  the  murder  is  in  this  closet  it  will  take  days,  not 
minutes,  to  find  it." 

"Needle  in  a  haystack,"  Scallon  observed  not  very  brightly, 
finding  himself  for  once  on  Prou's  side  of  an  argument. 

Trudging  upstairs  to  the  third-floor  landing,  a  fugitive  from 
justice  incarnate  in  the  person  of  an  earnest  young  assistant  district 
attorney  who,  with  that  golden  voice,  would  inevitably  be  a  judge 
some  day,  Martin  Sober  exulted  mildly  in  the  fruits  of  his  duplicity. 
He  was  a  man  who  liked  to  work  alone;  he  was  a  little  old-fasliioned 
that  way.  He  hesitated  briefly  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  before  turning 
to  Mrs.  Ericson's  door  instead  of  crossing  the  short  landing  to  the 
Professor's.  He  rang  and  young  Amy  answered. 

"Hello,  Amy.  Is  your  mama  in?" 

"Yethir,"  the  girl  replied,  putting  her  finger  in  her  mouth. 
"Won't  you  thtep  in?"  Aiid  across  her  shoulder  she  shouted  in  a 
surprisingly  strong  natural  voice.  "Cheesit,  Cora,  the  cops." 

"Coming,  dearie,"  a  calm  voice  replied  from  somewhere  in  back. 

"What's  one  more  cop  in  Cora's  young  life?"  she  muttered 
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cynically,  and  Sober  stared  thoughtfully  at  the  blond  woman  who 
just  then  entered  the  living  room  from  the  passage  behind  it  and 
stood  at  a  kind  of  parade  rest,  one  foot  advanced,  hands  clasped 
lightly  in  front,  looking  up  and  out  as  at  a  large  audience.  Only  a 
moment  she  stood  thus  gazing  over  his  head  off  into  space,  a  rather 
pleasant,  somehow  professional  half-smile  on  her  lips,  and  then, 
having  successfully  achieved  an  entrance  to  her  taste,  she  became 
in  a  trice  an  amiable  matron  offering  her  visitor  a  chair. 

"I  wonder,"  Sober  suggested,  seating  himself,  "if  I  can  talk 
with  you  alone  !^" 

"Amy,"  said  Mrs.  Ericson,  "you  run  downstairs  and  help  Jane 
and  Martha  get  dinner."  And  when  Amy  had  gone —  "Jane's  asked 
Amy  and  me  to  dinner  with  her.  We  were  gomg  out  with  —  going 
out  to  dinner,  but  then  all  tliis  had  to  come  up  and  I  haven't  a 
thing  in  my  icebox." 

"Who,"  he  asked  blandly,  "were  you  going  out  with?  Your 
husband?" 

She  looked  at  him  with  round  blue  eyes,  very  ingenuous. 

"With  Niels  Ericson  —  or  Nigel  Rex,  as  he  calls  himself  now- 
adays?" 

She  studied  him  with  pursed  lips,  her  eyes  alert  £md  hard. 

"So-o,  you've  found  that  out.  God  help  the  one  that  told  you 
when  Niels  gets  his  hands  on  him." 

"Nobody  told  me.  It  was  just  a  little  idea  of  my  own.  And  I'm 
not  telling  it  around,  ma'am,  miless  I  have  to.  You  know,  I  saw 
Rex  at  the  Hippodrome  a  long  time  ago,  so  long  ago  that  when  I 
heard  his  name  again  early  this  morning  I  didn't  connect  it  up  — 
not  right  away.  And  I  saw  you  with  him  and  I  recognized  you  the 
minute  my  eyes  lit  on  you  downstairs,  but  it  took  me  a  little  while 
to  place  you.  You  were  an  awful  pretty  page  boy,  ma'am,  in  your 
little  blue  suit  and  with  your  yellow  hair.  And  young-looking.  It 
never  entered  my  head  that  you  might  be  Rex's  wife  and  not  just  a 
little  girl  working  in  his  act." 

And  now  her  eyes  were  soft  and  remote  and  when  she  spoke  it 
was  as  if  out  of  a  distance,  a  distance  of  the  past. 

"Did  you  really  think  I  looked  pretty?" 

"Pretty  as  a  picture,"  he  asserted  firmly. 
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"But  how — "  her  blue  eyes  timid,  almost  supplicant,  "how 
could  you  know  it  was  me  —  now  —  after  all  these  years?" 

"You  haven't  changed,"  said  Martin  Sober,  the  rascal,  stoutly, 
"as  much  as  you  might  think." 

"Oh,  you're  just  saying  that,"  she  said,  bridling  and  for  that  one 
moment,  perhaps,  in  all  her  middle  age  looking  like  the  young  girl 
she  once  had  been.  "You  see,"  she  said,  "Niels  never  wanted  any- 
one to  know  he  was  married.  A  man  like  Niels,"  she  explained 
proudly,  "belongs  to  the  whole  world  and  not  to  any  one  woman. 
And  besides,"  more  practically,  "it  might  have  hurt  him  in  show 
business,  and  in  physical  culture  too,  if  his  pubhc  and  pupils  knew 
he  had  a  wife." 

"Don't  any  of  the  people  around  here  know  it?" 

"Only  the  Ganses,  they  know  everything  about  Niels  from  away 
back." 

"Did  Gilpin  know  it?" 

"I  don't  think  so.  Anyway,  he  never  let  on  if  he  did." 

"Everyone  thought  you  were  —  well,  just  someone  he  liked  to 
call  on  and  take  eu-ound?" 

"Well,  why  not?"  she  demanded,  unconsciously  raising  her  chin 
to  erase  its  slight  tendency  to  doubleness,  and  he  asked  her  sud- 
denly, "Did  you  see  Rex  when  he  was  here  last  night?" 

She  sliook  her  head  no.  "I'm  not  even  sure  he  was  here." 

"But  you  knew  he  was  coming?" 

"I  recognized  his  voice  on  the  phone  when  he  called  Martha  up 
while  Amy  and  I  were  down  looking  at  her  new  dress.  But  he 
sounded  so  excited,  and  Martha  seemed  so  upset,  I  didn't  ask  to 
speak  to  him.  I  thought  naturally  I'd  see  him  when  he  came,  if  he 
did  come." 

"Didn't  Miss  Kent  tell  you  he  was  coming?" 

"No,  she  didn't.  She  just  said  she  couldn't  go  out  with  Cline 
and  asked  me  if  Amy  could  go  in  her  place.  She  seemed  so  upset  I 
didn't  like  to  ask  her  any  questions." 

"Didn't  you  go  downstairs  while  Rex  was  there  in  her  apart- 
ment?" 

"  I  tell  you  I  don't  know  he  was  there." 

"WTiy  didn't  you  go  down  and  see?" 
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"You  don't  know  Niels  or  you  wouldn't  ask  that  question.  He 
never  likes  me  around  when  he's  talking  business.  I  just  waited  for 
him  to  finisli  and  come  up  to  see  me." 

"Did  lie  always  come  up  to  see  you  when  he  came  to  the  liouse.^" 

"Of  course  he  did,  what  do  you  think?" 

"But  not  last  night?" 

"No,  not  last  night." 

"And  you  didn't  hear  him  go  out?" 

"No,  I  thought  he  Avas  still  there  when  I  heard  the  shot." 

"Wliat  did  you  do  when  you  heard  the  shot?" 

"  I  ran  out  on  to  the  landing  and  looked  down.  There  was  nobody 
there.  Then  I  rang  the  Professor's  doorbell  to  ask  him  to  go  down- 
stairs with  me.  But  he  didn't  answer.  I  went  back  and  looked  over 
the  banister  again.  I  heard  somebody  on  the  second  floor  landing 
but  I  couldn't  see  them.  Then  I  heard  Elsie  Gans  come  up  from  the 
first  floor  and  her  and  IMartha  talking.  Then  Elsie  ran  back  down- 
stairs and  came  back,  and  she  and  Martha  unlocked  the  Gilpins' 
door  and  went  in.  I  was  still  afraid,  but  I  crept  down  the  stairs  and 
went  in  after  them." 

"Did  you  hear  the  house  door  slam?  I  think  you  said  you  did." 

"Yes,  I  forgot  to  mention  that.  It  was  when  I  first  came  out  on 
the  landing,  before  I  heard  Martha.  It  was  just  a  little  v.iiile  after 
the  shot." 

"About  long  enough  for  someone  to  run  downstairs?" 

"Yes,  just  about." 

"All  right,  you  heard  the  house  door  slam  and  so  did  everyone 
else.  But  along  comes  Amy  and  says  she  was  coming  up  Oak  Street 
and  nobody  went  out  the  door.  What  do  you  make  of  that?" 

"Amy,"  said  Amy's  mother,  "is  a  very  truthful  child." 

"I  believe  you,"  he  said,  and  paused.  "But  this  is  an  exceptional 
case." 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by  'exceptional.'" 

"I  mean,"  he  said  bluntly,  "that  Amy  might  be  trying  to  cover 
whoever  it  was  that  went  out  the  door." 

"But  who — "  and  ah  at  once  she  got  it.  "You're  crazy,"  she 
exclaimed,  "if  you  think  Amy's  father  would  — "  and  her  doorbell 
rang. 
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It  was  Jane  Gilpin  at  the  door  with  a  chiding  eye  for  ]\Iailiii  Sober. 

"So  you're  still  here  keeping  Cora  from  getting  dressed  for  dinner. 

Wait  till  Amy  gets  her  tongue  on  you,  having  secrets  with  her  Cora." 

Pink-cheeked  and  vital,  she  had  the  look  of  an  earth  goddess 

taking  life  in  her  stride,  and  death  too,  for  that  matter. 

"Listen,  Cora,"  she  resumed,  "there  was  something  I  wanted  to 
borrow  from  you  and  I've  forgotten  what  it  was." 

"Never  mind,"  said  Cora.  "I'll  leave  my  door  on  the  latch  and 
you  can  send  Amy  up  for  it  when  you  remember.  I  guess,"  with  a 
coquettish  smile  for  Sober,  "we  don't  need  to  worry  about  burglars 
with  all  these  big  handsome  policemen  aromid." 

"That,"  said  Jane  Gilpin,  "remmds  me.  We're  setting  the  table 
in  IMartha's  apartment  if  that  won't  disturb  the  police  routine.  Do 
you  mind.  Captain  Sober?  You  know,  Cora,  that  Captain  Sober 
and  ]\Ir.  Prou  are  dining  with  us?" 
"That'll  be  just  lovely,"  said  Cora. 

"  It's  all  right  with  me,"  said  Sober.  "  I'll  just  instruct  my  people 
to  call  me  up  on  Miss  Kent's  phone  in  case  they  want  to  talk  to 
me." 

"Very  well,  then.  Fifteen  minutes  to  dinner." 
"It's  a  shame,"  Sober  remarked  wlien  Jane  Gilpin  had  gone 
briskly  away,  "to  saddle  the  poor  woman  with  the  police  depart- 
ment for  dinner." 

Mrs.  Ericson  reassured  him.  "Jane  likes  to  feed  people.  I  guass 
she  takes  after  her  folks  in  the  hotel  business." 
"Oh,  was  that  then-  line?" 

"Yes,  it  was.  The  Gray  House  up  in  Newbright,  Mass.  I  guess 
her  family  still  run  it.  A  nice  place  to  stop;  Niels  and  I  stopped  there 
once  when  we  were  on  tour.  Separate  rooms  and  all,  of  course.  No- 
body knew  we  were  married.  Jane  was  an  infant  at  the  time  and 
doesn't  remember.  But  Niels  gave  them  one  of  his  large  photo- 
graphs with  his  signature  on  it,  and  Jane  used  to  tell  me  that  was 
one  of  the  first  things  she  did  remember.  She's  still  got  it.  Seeing  the 
picture  and  hearing  her  folks  talk  about  the  time  Nigel  Rex  stopped 
at  their  hotel  was  what  first  got  her  interested  in  physical  culture. 
Then  when  she  got  older  she  sent  for  the  course  and  afterwards  she 
came  to  New  York  and  got  a  job  with  Rex." 
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"Do  you  tliiiik  she'll  go  back  now  and  live  with  her  folks?" 

"Looks  like  she'll  have  to.  I  know  Paul  didn't  carry  any  life 
insurance  and  I  guess  she'd  have  hard  work  getting  a  job  these  days, 
with  her  bad  hearing  and  all." 

"About  Miss  Kent.  I  understand  she  came  from  the  same  town 
as  Mrs.  Gilpin.  How  is  she  on  the  exercise  stuff?" 

"Physical  culture  is  just  a  business  with  her.  She  never  thinks  of 
using  her  dumbbells  and  I  don't  think  she  can  swim  a  stroke." 

"Just  a  business  girl,  is  that  it?" 

"That's  right.  And  outside  of  exercise  and  sports  Jane  would 
rather  be  in  a  kitchen  than  in  an  office  any  day." 

"Well,  it  takes  all  kinds  of  tastes  to  make  a  bill  of  fare.  Who," 
he  asked,  standing  up  to  go,  "is  Ann  Abby  Gale?" 

She  started  to  attention,  then  achieved  nonchalance. 

"Is  it  another  one  of  those  strumpets  that  are  always  runnhig 
after  my  Niels?" 

"I  suppose  a  man  like  Rex  would  be  bothered  a  lot  by  women 
tliat  admire  a  real  man.  And  what  woman  doesn't?" 

"Yes,"  she  agreed  piously.  "It's  always  been  a  great  trial  to 
Niels.  But  he  knows  how  to  get  rid  of  them  when  they  try  to  go 
too  far!" 

"If  he  does  he  ought  to  get  a  patent  on  it." 

"You  can't  patent  a  box  on  the  ear,"  she  pointed  out  with  wifely 
relish. 

"  Oh,"  and  Martin  Sober  pondered  a  long  moment  before  rising  to 
go.  "  So  that's  his  system.  I  can  see  that  a  box  on  the  ear  from  Rex 
might  get  the  results  he  wanted.  Maybe  more." 

"You  don't  really  think,"  she  asked  at  the  door,  "that  Niels 
had  anything  to  do  with  that  downstairs,  do  you?  " 

"  I  don't  know  any  more  about  it  than  you  do,  ma'am.  Maybe 
not  as  much,"  said  Sober  from  the  stairs. 

Mr.  Prou  had  finished  his  examination  of  the  hall  closet's  con- 
tents aad  was  in  the  bathroom  washing  liis  hands. 

"Find  anything,"  Sober  asked,  "that  looks  like  a  lead?" 
"Nothing,"  said  Prou,  toweling  his  well  kept  hands  fastidiously. 
"Routine  correspondence  of  Rex's  office,  some  of  it  years  old." 
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"Wliat's  it  doing  in  Gilpin's  closet?" 

"For  analysis,  most  likely,  to  guide  Rex  and  Gilpin  in  working 
out  new  advertising  and  sales  plans." 

"You  wouldn't  think  he'd  need  so  much  of  it,  would  you?" 

"The  greater  the  range,"  said  Prou,  "the  better  the  analysis. 
Besides,  they've  been  cleaning  out  the  old  files  at  the  office  and 
Gilpin  probably  wanted  to  study  the  stuff  at  home  at  his  leisure  to 
make  siu-e  nothing  of  value  was  destroyed." 

"That  sounds  more  reasonable,"  Sober  agreed. 

"It's  Mrs.  Gilpin's  idea,"  Prou  admitted.  "That's  what  she 
thinks  but  she  isn't  sure.  She  says  Gilpin  rarely  talked  to  her  about 
the  business  and  she  never  asked  him  anything.  It  seems  she  lost  all 
interest  in  Rex's  business  after  she  resigned." 

"Must  have  needed  a  truck  to  cart  all  this  junk  all  the  way  from 
New  York.  How  long  has  it  been  here?" 

"Gilpin  brought  it  home  little  by  Uttle  in  liis  car.  Been  doing  it 
for  months,  Mrs.  Gilpin  says." 

Scallon  came  into  the  passage  from  the  living  room.  "They're 
calling  you  two  to  dinner." 

Sober  stepped  across  to  the  bathroom.  "  You  go  ahead,  Mr.  Prou, 
I've  got  to  wash  up  a  little.  Wait  a  minute,  Scallon." 

Prou  went  and  Scallon  asked,  "Wliat  did  you  find  in  the  suit 
case,  chief?" 

"WTiat  suit  case?" 

"  In  there."  The  closet  door  was  still  open  and  Scallon,  burrowing 
under  a  mass  of  yellow  folders,  emerged  into  the  passage  with  a  suit 
case  in  his  hand.  Sober  got  Gilpin's  key  container  oiit  of  his  pocket, 
found  the  right  key,  unlocked  the  leather  suit  case.  As  he  raised  the 
lid  Scallon,  peeping  over  his  shoulder,  whistled  low. 

"All  ready  to  talce  a  powder,  wasn't  he  chief?" 

The  suit  case  was  packed  as  for  a  journey. 

"Under  your  hat,"  said  Sober  harshly,  letting  down  the  lid  and 
snapping  it  locked.  "Put  it  back  where  you  found  it  until  after 
dinner."  Scallon  restored  it  to  its  cache  and  stepped  back  into  the 
passage  with  one  hand  on  the  door  ready  to  close  and  lock  it.  Sober 
asked,  "What  have  you  got  behind  your  back?" 

Scallon  fetched  into  view  a  stout  stick  of  wood  some  twenty 
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inches  long  and  of  about  the  bulk  of  a  patrolman's  nightstick,  but 
oval,  not  round,  in  its  thickness.  Concave  at  either  end,  like  an 
open -end  wrench,  the  stick  was  unpainted  and  worn  smooth  with 
use  except  where  one  concave  end  retained  the  wood's  original 
roughness,  as  though  this  end  had  been  fashioned  recently. 

"What  would  a  stick  like  this  be  used  for,  Scallon?" 

"Search  me,  chief.  But  I  remember  my  poor  old  mother  used  to 
have  one  just  like  it  for  fishing  clothes  out  of  the  wash  boiler. 

"And  my  mother,  too,  Scallon.  But  what's  the  strmg  for?" 

Around  the  middle  portion  of  the  stick  was  wound  a  considerable 
length  of  glossy  black  cord,  slender  but  very  strong,  the  kind  up- 
holsterers employ  to  mend  the  insides  of  stuffed  furniture.  Tied  to 
the  free  end  of  this  strong  black  cord  was  a  three-inch  length  of 
ordinary  string  of  the  frail  grocery  store  type. 

"It's  the  cord  he  used,"  Scallon  said,  "to  tie  up  the  folders  in 
bundles.  I  suppose  he  kept  it  on  this  stick  to  have  it  handy  and 
not  lose  it  the  way  you'd  lose  a  ball  of  twine." 

"Wliat's  the  white  string  tied  on  the  end  of  the  black  cord  for, 
seeing  you've  got  an  answer  for  everything?" 

"Oh,"  Scallon  returned  easily,  "he  was  one  of  those  guys  that 
save  string  on  a  stick  and  tie  one  piece  to  another  whether  it 
matches  or  not." 

"Oh,  so  that's  it?  Wliere'd  you  find  the  stick?" 

"At  the  back  of  the  closet  on  top  of  some  bundles." 

Sober  drew  his  hand  back  to  toss  the  stick  back  to  where  Scallon 
bad  found  it.  Then  he  changed  his  mind,  moved  into  the  open  foot- 
spac«  and  deposited  the  stick  behind  the  loose  folders  on  the  shelf 
at  the  back  of  the  closet.  Withdrawing,  he  closed  the  closet  door  and 
tried  it  to  make  sure  the  lock  had  snapped. 

"You  boys  better  send  out  for  something  to  eat,"  he  said. 

"Mrs.  Gilpin  took  care  of  that,"  Scallon  replied.  "She  phoned 
to  the  delicatessen  and  ordered  some  sandwiches  sent  to  Mrs. 
Gans'  apartment  downstairs.  And  she's  going  to  send  down  coffee." 

"Then  you  better  go  down  and  eat.  Only  don't  take  Ryan  away 
from  the  house  door.  And  first  call  up  Jackson  at  the  telephone 
exchange  and  tell  him  he  can  reach  me  in  the  Kent  girl's  apartment 
for  another  hour." 
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SOUP  was  on  when  Martin  Sober  arrived  late  for  two  o'clock  din- 
ner in  Martlia  Kent's  apartment.  Martha's  apailment  but  Jane's 
dinner,  and  Jane  sat  facing  the  windows,  the  apartment  door  at  lier 
left.  Mr.  Prou  sat  at  her  riglit.  Amy  next  to  him,  then  Cora  and  tlie 
Professor  with  their  backs  to  the  windows.  Sober  slipped  into  the 
empty  place  between  Jane  and  Martha,  lookmg  a  little  sheepish  at 
Jane's  ironically  indulgent  glance. 

It  was  not  an  easy  dinner  party.  Nobody  was  trying  to  make 
conversation  and  for  a  time  Sober  was  as  silent  as  the  rest.  But  when 
Elsie  Gans  came  in  to  clear  away  the  soup  course  he  turned  to  his 
hostess. 

"It's  very  kuid  of  you,  I'm  sure,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "to  feed  my 
boys  downstairs." 

Jane  Gilpin,  turned  a  little  in  her  hostess  place  to  give  him  her 
good  ear,  the  right,  as  he  went  on  to  say,  in  a  tone  that  would  per- 
mit her  to  take  him  seriously  or  laugh  it  off,  "  If  you'll  send  in  your 
bill  to  the  Police  Department  I'll  see  that  it's  paid." 

She  looked  away  from  him  to  gaze  at  the  windows,  and  said, 
"  You  owe  me  nothing,  Captain  Sober.  But  if  you  did,  and  paid  me 
what  you  owed,  you'd  be  one  of  the  very  few  who  ever  did." 

There  was  no  acid  in  her  voice,  just  acceptancy  and  a  quiet  sad- 
ness, and  the  incident  would  doubtless  have  concluded  on  that  note 
of  gentle  understanding  but  for  Martha  Kent's  unbridled  acrimony. 

"You'll  get  a  bigger  bill  than  that,"  she  cried  furiously,  an  un- 
gracious guest  at  her  own  table,  "before  Nigel  Rex  is  done  with 

you." 

"  Martha  1 "  said  the  widow  in  a  voice  as  gray  and  cold  as  the  very 
uneasterlike  Easter  day  outside. 
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"I  don't  care,"  the  bad  guest  scolded,  but  she  did  care  and  there 
was  fright  in  her  face  and  voice.  It  was  only  the  wanmg  momentum 
of  her  wrath  that  carried  her  along.  "Arresting  a  man  like  Nigel 
Rex  and  throwing  him  into  a  cell  like  a  common  criminal  I  It's  — 
it's  unspeakable,  that's  what  it  is." 

"Wlio  told  you  we  did?"  Sober  asked  mildly. 

But  Martha  Kent's  act  was  finished,  her  naughtiness,  for  the 
moment,  all  played  out.  She  sat  unanswering,  her  face  red  with 
chagrin.  ]\Irs.  Gans  hissed  at  Martin  Sober's  shoulder,  "You  didn't 
tell  me  that."  Cora  Ericson  glared  at  him  with  stony  eyes.  He 
shifted  his  own  regard  to  Prou  in  time  to  catch  his  reproachful 
glance  at  Jane  Gilpin.  Young  Amy  was  open-mouthed  and  the 
Professor  goggled  through  his  steelrims  at  one  face  and  the  next  and 
round  the  circle  from  Martha  to  Cora.  It  was  Jane  who,  with  a 
simple  touch,  restored  the  amenities. 

"You  can  bring  on  the  roast  now,  Elsie.  You  must  excuse  us," 
she  begged  Prou  and  Sober,  "if  our  arrangements  seem  a  little 
makesliift.  I  had  dinner  almost  ready  to  serve  before  I  stopped  to 
think  it  might  be  a  little  —  a  little  more  pleasant  in  here  than  in  my 
own  place.  So  we  moved  the  roast  and  vegetables  in  to  Martha's 
range  to  keep  them  warm  till  time  to  serve.  That  left  only  the  ice 
cream  in  my  refrigerator  and  the  coffee  to  be  carried  across  the 
landing.  I'm  a  crank  on  coffee,"  she  confided  chattily  to  Sober,  "and 
have  the  arrangements  just  so  in  my  own  kitchen.  But,"  turning 
to  Prou,  "we  aren't  doing  so  badly,  are  we?" 

"Remarkably  well,  I'd  say,"  said  Mr.  Prou,  but  the  reproach 
lingered  in  his  eyes  even  after  Mrs.  Gans  had  brought  on  the  roast 
and  Jane  Gilpin  had  begun  to  carve  with  a  dexterity  and  assurance 
uncommon  in  a  woman. 

"Now  then,"  said  Jane  Gilpin,  steadily  carving  and  handing  the 
attendant  Mrs.  Gilpin  the  last  plate  but  her  own  with  it«  cleanly 
sliced  portion  of  rare  roast  beef,  "you  run  along,  Elsie,  and  see 
if  our  downstairs  guests  need  anything.  I  don't  know,"  she 
added  with  a  contented  little  sigh,  "what  I'd  have  done  without 
you." 

"I'd  do  anything  for  you,  Jane,"  answered  the  missing  superin- 
tendent's wife  with  a  gentleness  rare  in  her,  "and  you  know  it." 
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Jane  looked  up  with  her  slight  sad  smile.  "Would  you  even  come 
back  and  help  me  serve  the  dessert  and  coffee  when  it's  time?" 

"I  will  indeed,"  said  Elsie,  and  when  she  had  gone  Jane  turned 
her  steady  gray  eyes  to  deal  with  IVIr.  Prou. 

"It  was  all  my  fault,"  she  confessed  with  an  odd  hnmihty  in  her 
blurred,  deliberate  voice.  "Until  tliis  mistake  is  ironed  out  the 
whole  burden  of  Rex's  business  is  going  to  fall  on  Martha,  so  I 
thought  she  ought  to  know  and  be  prepared.  I  should  have  taken 
her  impulsiveness  into  account.  And  anyhow,  Mr.  Prou,  I  had  no 
right  to  divulge  what  you  told  me  in  strict  confidence.  I  realize  that 
now  and  I'm  sorry." 

The  young  prosecutor  was  visibly  softened.  "  It  was,"  lie  granted, 
avoidmg  Martin  Sober's  eye,  "the  natural  thing  for  you  to  do.  I 
only  regret,"  in  a  more  official,  less  kindly  tone,  "that  Miss  Kent 
failed  to  merit  your  confidence." 

"But  you  mustn't  say  that,"  cried  Jane  with  asperity.  "Maitha 
is  deserving  of  every  confidence.  You  mustn't  be  too  hard  on  her. 
Remember,  it  wouldn't  have  happened  if  she  hadn't  been  so  devoted 
to  Rex." 

"And  of  course  she's  the  only  one,"  Cora  Ericson  commented  in  a 
bitter  mumble. 

"Now,  Cora,"  said  Jane  firmly,  and  in  the  swift  look  that  passed 
between  the  two  women  Sober  read  the  plain  fact  that  Paul  Gilpin's 
widow  knew  perfectly  well  who  the  Mr.  was  to  Cora  Ericson's  Mrs. 

"The  police  arrested  Rex  because  they  wanted  him  for  question- 
ing. The  same  thing  would  have  happened  to  anyone  who  came  to 
this  house  last  night  and  left  it.  Is  that  a  true  statement  of  the  facts. 
Captain  Sober?" 

"It  is,"  he  assented  gravely,  and  she  concluded. 

"It  just  happened  to  be  Rex." 

"Who,"  demanded  Cora  Ericson  hotly,  "who  said  Rex  was  here 
last  night  and  left?" 

"I'm  sure  I  didn't,"  Jane  said  quietly.  "But  the  police  seem  to  be 
acting  on  that  theory.  And  the  point  is,"  pausing  to  lend  weight  to 
her  following  words,  "  that  we're  all  under  suspicion  and  practically 
under  arrest  this  minute.  Every  one  of  us  as  well  as  Rex." 

There  was  a  portentous  silence.  Everyone  stopped  eating  to  stare 
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at  Jane  and  the  two  officers  of  the  law  flanking  her,  and  Amy  asked 
eagerly,  "Me  too,  Jane?" 

"  Yes,  Amy,"  said  her  hostess  kindly.  '"You  too.  And  your  mother 
and  Martha,  and  Elsie  and  Carl  Hofllin.  Even,"  with  a  friendly 
frown  at  Amy's  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask,  "even  the  Professor.  In 
this  whole  house  today,  not  counting  the  police  and  Mr.  Prou, 
there's  only  one  person  who  isn't  under  suspicion  of  murdering  Paul 
or  being  an  accessory  to  the  murder.  So  we  may  as  well  face  it." 

Amy  laughed  shrilly.  "Easy  to  say  when  you're  not  one  of  the 
ones  that  have  to  face  it." 

"  Hush,  child,"  her  mother  admonished,  and  Jane  shook  her  head. 

"I'm  not  the  one  who  doesn't  have  to  face  it."  She  smiled  faintly 
past  Martin  Sober,  and  big  Fred  Clme  asked  from  the  passage  door, 
"What  makes  them  so  sure  I  didn't  have  a  hand  in  it,  Jane?" 

Sober  glanced  at  him  briefly.  "iVIaybe  we're  not  so  sure  as  Mrs, 
Gilpin  seems  to  think,"  he  said  harshly  and  returned  to  liis  roast 
beef. 

"Then  Jane,"  young  Amy  crowed,  "i5  the  one  that  the  police 
tliink  couldn't  have  done  it." 

"Please,  Amy."  Jane's  voice  was  almost  irritable  now.  "Please 
don't  say  that  again  and  make  me  sound  like  a  —  a  Pharisee,  when 
I'm  only  trying  to  be  reasonable." 

Martha  Kent  shouted  angrily,  "  Stop  it.  Stop  it,  I  say.  I  won't  sit 
here  and  listen  to  any  more  of  tliis  ghoulish  gibberish." 

Cline  came  and  stood  behind  her  chair.  "Come  on,  Martha. 
You're  not  enjoying  this.  We'll  go  and  take  a  walk  or  a  ride." 

"No  one's  to  leave  the  house,"  said  Sober  without  looking  up 
from  his  plate. 

"All  right,"  Cline  snapped.  "We  can  go  in  some  other  part  of  the 
house." 

"Go  on  up  to  my  place  if  you  want  to,"  Cora  Ericson  invited. 
"Go  right  in,  it  isn't  locked." 

Sober  pulled  out  his  big  watch  to  glance  at  it.  "Sit  down,  Miss 
Kent,"  he  ordered  curtly  as  Martha  half  rose  to  go.  "I  want  you 
here  till  dinner's  over." 

Cline  looked  for  a  moment  as  if  he  would  argue  the  point,  then 
slirugged  his  great  shoulders.  "Want  me  to  stay  too?" 
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"Yes,  Fred,"  Jane  urged.  "  Do  stay.  Crowd  a  chair  in  by  Martha 
and  at  least  have  dessert  with  us."  But  CUne  was  still  looking  at 
Sober  for  permission  to  leave. 

"Go  wherever  you  like,"  said  Sober,  "except  outside  the  house." 

Cline  went  out  grinning,  a  big  good-natured  boy  by  preference, 
murderer  or  no  murderer.  Then  Elsie  Gans  entered  to  clear  the 
things  away  and  Jane  pushed  back  her  chair  and  rose. 

"I'll  go  get  dessert,"  she  said. 

"It's  all  dished  out,  darhng,"  the  Gans  woman  said,  and  when 
they  had  both  left,  young  Amy  began  to  titter. 

"'Darling,'"  she  mimicked,  "'It's  all  dished  out,  darling.'  How 
affectionate  our  Elsie's  getting  all  of  a  sudden." 

"  Don't  be  naughty,"  her  mother  admonished  half-heartedly,  and 
added  more  feelingly,  "Jane  really  is  an  angel."  And  with  the  words 
Jane  reappeared  with  a  heaping  tray  of  ice  cream,  which  she  swung 
down  with  an  assured  dexterity  to  the  serving  table. 

"How  am  I  doing?"  she  asked,  passing  the  portions  around.  "I 
used  to  be  pretty  good  at  it  when  I  waited  on  table  in  my  family's 
hotel." 

Having  rounded  the  ckcle,  she  vanished  again  with  her  tray,  to 
return  a  moment  later  empty-handed  and  resume  her  place  briefly 
as  hostess. 

"Has  everyone  got  spoons?"  she  asked,  and  everybody  had. 
"  I've  just  sent  Elsie  up  to  borrow  your  lump  sugar,  Cora.  Will  she 
be  able  to  find  it?" 

"There's  a  bowlful  on  the  kitchen  table,"  Cora  said,  and  Jane 
nodded.  "I  told  her  I  thought  she'd  find  it  there." 

"  It's  been  a  grand  dmner,"  said  Martin  Sober.  "  I'll  feel  more  like 
working  now." 

He  fumbled  for  his  watch.  Jane  reached  out  and  put  her  hand  on 
his  arm.  "You  mustn't  go  yet.  The  best  part  of  my  dinners,"  she 
said,  "is  the  coffee.  You  mustn't  go  without  that.  Besides,  I  have 
something  to  ask  you." 

Her  gray  eyes  darkened  and  she  stared  off  at  the  rain-lashed 
windows,  lost  in  thought,  and  Martin  Sober  looked  down  at  her 
hand  still  resting  on  his  arm.  The  time,  he  noted  by  her  wrist  watch, 
was  one  minute  past  three. 
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"  I  wanted  tx)  ask  if  it  would  be  all  right  for  me  to  go  on  an  errand 
later,"  said  Jane.  "I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  making  —  arrguige- 
ments." 

And  at  her  words  the  air  grew  heavy  with  the  sense  of  death,  for 
they  were  a  reminder  to  all  present  that  they  had  been  eating 
funeral  meats, 

"Any  time  you  say,  ma'am,"  Sober  replied  kindly.  "I'll  have  my 
man  drive  you  over  if  you  like." 

She  gave  him  a  grateful  look  and  rose  again.  "I'll  get  the  coffee 
now."  Tlu-ough  the  closing  door  her  voice  drifted  back  to  them, 
saying,  "Oh,  did  you  have  trouble  finding  it,  Elsie?  Wasn't  it 
where  —  "  and  the  door  closed  on  the  rest  of  it. 

Now  Amy  began  prattling  about  her  outmg  with  Fred  Cline,  but 
nobody  except  Cora  paid  much  attention,  and  Martin  Sober  none 
at  all.  He  had  pulled  out  his  big  watch  and,  after  one  look,  had 
raised  it  to  his  ear,  then  looked  at  it  again  before  putting  it  away. 
After  that  he  kept  looking  alternately  toward  the  apartment  door 
and  toward  the  Uttle  passage  leading  to  the  back  of  the  apartment. 
All  the  looseness  was  gone  from  his  lean  long  body  and  he  seemed 
curiously  withdrawn  from  the  company  at  table,  tense  and  waiting, 
as  if  Ustening  for  something.  As  the  door  opened  to  admit  Jane  with 
her  coffee  tray  he  pushed  back  his  chair  and  rose  abruptly. 

"Where  is  that  phone  ringmg?"  he  demanded  in  a  menacing 
harsh  voice. 

Everybody  listened.  Jane,  standing  with  her  laden  tray  at  the  still 
open  door,  turned  her  good  ear,  the  right,  and  listened  too.  She 
shook  her  head.  Young  Amy  yelped. 

"Oh,  now  I  heEU"  it.  It's  Elsie's  phone  downstairs." 

Even  as  she  spoke  there  was  a  louder,  nearer  ringing.  Large  feet 
pounded  up  the  stairs.  Sober  sprang  to  the  door.  Ryan  dashed  past 
him,  Scallon  close  on  his  heels. 

"Take  it,  chief,"  shouted  Scallon,  pomting  to  the  Gilpin  apart- 
ment. "It's  hot!"  He  took  the  upper  stairs  with  a  leap.  From 
above,  Ryan  bellowed  down,  "He  got  away.  There's  nobody 
there." 

Scallon  pivoted  on  the  stairs,  yelled  back,  "Search  the  closets, 
the  Professor's  flat.  Look  on  the  fire  escape,  the  roof." 
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He  jumped  back  to  the  second  floor  landing  and  rushed  to 
Martha  Kent's  door  as  Sober  hurried  the  other  way  to  enter  Jane 
Gilpin's  apartment  and  pick  up  the  telephone  receiver. 

"Sober  talking.  .  .  .  Yes,  Jackson,  what  is  it?  .  .  .  No,  the 
phone  in  the  Kent  apartment  didn't  ring.  Never  mind  that  now. 
Tell  me  about  that  call  from  the  Ericson  apartment.  ...  At  ex- 
actly three  o'clock?  Are  you  sure  of  the  time?  .  .  .  All  right  then. 
A  kind  of  a  husky  bai'itone  voice,  you  say?  And  the  number  of  the 
party  he  called.  .  .  .  Wait  a  minute  till  I  write  it  down.  Okay.  And 
the  name  of  tlie  subscriber  on  the  other  end?  .  .  .  Yes,  I've  got  it: 
Mrs.  Maude  Pilton,  48  Beeckler  Place,  New  York.  All  right,  now 
read  off  yom*  shorthand  notes  as  fast  as  you  can.  Go  on.  .  .  .  Wait 
a  minute.  What's  that  name  he  gave?  .  .  .  Spell  it.  .  .  .  Now  I've 
got  it.  F-o-r-e-x.  Forex.  That's  a  funny  name.  Now  you  can  read 
on.  .  .  ."  And  he  listened  in  silence  for  a  considerable  time,  then 
instructed,  "  Get  that  down  in  typewriting  just  as  fast  as  you  can 
and  I'll  send  Taylor  over  for  it.  .  .  .  Yes,  that's  all.  No,  wait  a 
minute,  here's  Scallon  back.  .  .  .  Hello  again,  Jackson.  Scallon 
tells  me  the  wire  was  cut.  That's  why  the  Kent  girl's  phone  didn't 
ring.  .  .  .  Now  tell  them  to  put  on  the  call  that's  waiting  from 
headquarters.  .  .  . 

"Hello.  Sober  talkmg.  .  .  .  Oh,  you  have,  have  you?  Well; 
just  keep  him  on  ice  till  I  get  over.  .  .  .  Oh,  in  an  hour  or 
two.  .  .  . 

"They've  got  Gans,"  he  told  Scallon,  hanging  up.  From  the  part- 
ing of  the  portieres,  the  Gans  woman  screamed.  Behind  her,  Ryan 
shouted,  "I've  got  him,  cap.  Here's  the  bozo  you're  looking 
for." 

It  was  Carl  Hofflin  he  pushed  in  ahead  of  him,  and  if  he  handled 
his  catch  a  little  more  roughly  than  seemed  quite  necessary  the 
hairless  man  did  not  seem  resentful  or  even  surprised. 

"Where'd  you  find  him?"  Sober  asked. 

"I  was  running  up  to  the  roof,"  Ryan  reported  importantly, 
"after  taking  another  look  in  the  Ericsons',  when  he  came  sneaking 
out  of  the  Professor's  fiat  and  right  into  my  arms." 

"Not  sneaking,"  Hofflin  expostulated  mildly.  "Oh,  please,  offi- 
cer, not  sneaking." 
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"What  were  you  doing  in  the  Professor's  flat?"  Sober  asked 
sternly,  and  from  behind  Ryan  the  Professor  said  in  a  voice  of  dusty 
dignity,  "He  was  there  at  my  mvitation.  He  came  before  dinner  to 
look  over  my  book  shelves  and  I  left  him  there  reading  when  I  came 
down  to  dine." 

Sober's  flinty  gaze  went  from  one  to  the  other  of  the  two  dubious- 
looking  bibliophiles,  then  round  the  circle  of  intent  faces. 

"Where's  Cline?"  he  asked  sharply. 

"Right  here,  detective,"  boomed  Cline  himself  with  derisive 
heartiness  from  beyond  the  portieres.  "Wliat  can  I  do  for 
you?" 

"You  can  tell  me  how  you  got  all  wet." 

Chne  looked  down  and  brushed  casually  at  the  damp  nap  of  his 
blue  unfinished  worsted  suit.  "Just  a  Httle  damp,"  he  observed 
cheerfully.  "I  was  basking  on  the  roof." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  of  getting  spanked,  staying  out  in  the  rain 
and  getting  your  rompers  all  wet?" 

"Not  a  bit,  pops.  Anyway,  I  wasn't  out  in  the  rain.  I  was  just 
standing  in  the  door  of  the  roof  kiosk  and  a  little  rain  blew  in  on 
me." 

"How  long  were  you  up  there?" 
j  "Oh,  since  I  left  Martha's  apartment." 

Again  Martm  Sober's  gaze  went  round  the  company,  coming  to 
rest  this  time  on  Jane  Gilpin's  grave  and  thoughtful  face  and  her 
serene  gray  eyes  regarding  Hofilin  with  a  steady  questioning.  He 
sighed  windily,  relaxing.  Once  more  he  pulled  out  his  big  fat  time- 
piece and  studied  it. 

"Well,  ma'am,"  he  said  in  a  musing  voice,  "it's  been  a  pretty 
busy  quarter  of  an  hour,  hasn't  it?" 

She  questioned  him  with  quiet  eyes. 

"Since  we  were  talking  about  coffee,"  he  explained.  "That  was  a 
minute  past  three  and  now  it's  sixteen  past." 

She  looked  at  her  wrist  watch.  "Nearer  seventeen  past,"  she 
said,  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  a  finger  at  her  throat;  and  Hofflin  said 
cliidingly,  "Didn't  I  teU  you  not  to  talk?" 

Sober  whirled  on  him.  "What  do  you  mean  by  that?" 

Hofflin  gave  his  deprecating  soft  smile.  "Her  larynx.  When  she 
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talks  too  much,  especially  in  damp  weather,  she  loses  her  voice  like 

that." 
Jane  Gilpm  did  not  even  look  at  him.  She  had  raised  her  wrist  to 

put  her  watch  alongside  his.  He  glanced  at  it  and  back  at  his  own 

watch  again. 

"You're  right,  ma'am,"  he  admitted,  "and  I'm  wrong." 
It  was  exactly  three  seventeen  by  both  their  watches. 
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MARTIN  SOBER,  alone  in  Jane  Gilpin's  little  hall  of  doors,  felt 
in  his  pockets  and  found  Paul  Gilpin's  key  container,  selected  a  key 
and  unlocked  the  sixth  door.  But  as  it  came  half  a  right  angle  open 
the  door  from  the  living  room  swung  smartly  in  and  came  smack 
up  against  the  edge  of  the  closet  door.  In  the  new  opening  appeared 
the  contrite  face  and  bull  shoulders  of  Scallon. 

"Gee,  chief,  I'm  sorry." 

"You're  a  great  buster-mner,  aren't  you,  Scallon?" 

"You  never  know,"  said  Scallon  defensively,  "when  a  little 
shoulder  work  might  come  in  handy." 

"Forget  it,"  Sober  said,  studying  the  way  in  which  one  half- 
open  door  made  an  effective  halfway  doorstop  for  the  other. "  You're 
reminding  me  of  something  I  almost  forgot."  And  after  a  little 
further  study,  "You  go  out  there  again  and  come  in  when  I  give 
the  word." 

Alone  again,  he  braced  his  back  agauist  the  half  open  sixth  door 
and  placed  his  broad  palms  side  by  side  on  the  surface  of  the  living- 
room  door,  a  little  further  in  than  the  knob  and  a  good  twelve  inches 
above  it.  He  took  a  firm  stance  and  called,  "Now  you  can  come  on 
m. 

The  knob  turned  and  he  felt  the  pressme  of  his  aid's  first,  half- 
hearted effort.  But  the  door  held  firm.  "Come  on,  man,"  he  shouted. 
"^Vliere's  your  shoulder  work?" 

Again  he  tensed  his  shoulder  and  arm  muscles,  but  it  was  no 
use  once  Scallon  tried  in  earnest.  He  did  not  actually  get  in.  But 
the  door  gave  to  the  extent  of  several  inches  and  that  was  all 
MarMn  Sober  needed  to  know.  "All  right,  relax,"  and  he  let 
Scallon  in. 
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'"Why  didn't  you  hold  the  knob?"  Scallon  asked.  "That  would 
have  made  it  harder  for  me." 

"The  knob's  got  to  turn  free  for  what  I'm  after."  And  Scallon 
opened  his  eyes  wide,  beginning  to  understand.  "Get  out  there 
again  and  I'll  try  something  else." 

Now  he  took  a  different  position,  his  back  to  the  side  wall  of  the 
linen  cupboard  beside  the  bathroom  door,  his  right  leg  raised  and 
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slightly  crooked,  a  broad  sole  flat  against  the  door  directly  above 
the  knob.  Again  he  called  and  the  same  thing  happened  as  before. 
The  first  push  failed,  but  at  the  second  try  the  door  gave  a  good  six 
inches  before  slamming  shut  again. 

"My  leg,"  he  said  as  Scallon  rejoined  him,  "is  too  long  and  not 
strong  enough." 

"Whose  leg  would  be  strong  enough?" 

"Once,"  the  oldtimer  mused,  "I  saw  Rex  hold  a  runway  on  his 
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chest  and  thiglis  while  a  big  car  full  of  people  ran  over  it.  I  remem- 
ber the  act  well.  The  Human  Highway  he  called  it." 

"But  listen,  chief.  If  Rex  or  anyone  else  was  in  here  after  the 
others  came  and  tried  the  door,  how  would  he  make  his  getaway? 
There's  no  fire  escape  at  this  end." 

"Rex,"  Sober  explained  patiently,  "was  more  than  just  a  strong- 
man. He  was  a  boxer,  a  wrestler,  a  tumbler.  I'm  tilling  you,  Scallon, 
the  man  had  everything.  It  would  be  a  pushover  for  him  to  get  to 
the  ground  from  a  second  story  window,  with  a  rope  or  without  it." 

"You  think  that's  how  it  was.^" 

"It's  just  an  angle." 

"Say,  chief,  how  about  a  chair  mider  the  knob.^  Did  you  think 
of  trying  that?" 

"I  did.  No  good.  Oh,  hello,  jVIr.  Prou,  let's  go  in  Gilpin's  room 
here  and  have  a  little  talk.  You  know,"  he  said,  dropping  into  Gil- 
pin's swivel  chair  while  Prou  sat  down  beside  the  desk,  "I'm  still 
wondering  about  that  stuff  in  the  hall  closet  there." 

"I  fail,"  Prou  retorted,  "to  see  anything  to  wonder  about." 

"Weil,  look.  You  say  the  yellow  folders  all  have  routine  cor- 
respondence in  them.  What  about  the  big  brown  accordion  folders, 
did  you  look  in  any  of  them?" 

"Naturally  I  did.  They  contain  mailing  lists  of  Rex's  pupils  and 
other  correspondents." 

"That's  one  of  the  things  I  was  wondering  about."  And  in  reply 
to  Prou's  lifted  eyebrows,  "Mailing  lists  have  a  market  value, 
haven't  they?" 

Prou  was  not  impressed.  "A  few  dollai's  a  thousand  at  most. 
Hardly  worth  stealing  and  certainly  not  worth  a  murder." 

"I  was  just  thinking  that  a  small  thief  is  always  a  possible  big 
thief.  Did  Mrs.  Gilpin,"  he  asked  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  say  any- 
thing about  a  trip  her  husband  was  going  to  take?" 

"She  did  not  and  I'm  very  siu^e  she  would  have  told  me  if  it 
was  a  fact." 

"If  she  knew  about  it,  you  mean.  Are  you  there,  Scallon?  Bring 
in  that  suit  case  out  of  the  hall  closet,  will  you?" 

The  contents  of  the  suit  case,  when  two  minutes  later  it  lay  open 
on  the  couch,  left  little  room  for  doubt  that  Paul  Gilpin  had  medi- 
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tated  a  departure  of  another  kind  than  that  ordained  for  him  by 
destiny.  Tliere  were  two  suits,  several  clean  shirts,  changes  of  under- 
weai'  and  hosiery,  neckties  and  odds  and  ends,  including  a  man's 
complete  toilet  kit  in  a  compact  traveling  case.  When  all  these 
things  had  been  removed  and  disposed  on  the  couch  in  reverse  order 
of  their  packing,  all  that  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  suit  case 
was  a  shiny  black  box  of  tin  or  steel.  When  this  box  had  been  set 
upon  the  desk  and  its  key  found  in  Gilpui's  container.  Sober  un- 
locked it  and  threw  up  the  lid,  and  for  a  time  the  three  stood  over 
it  in  a  kind  of  ceremonial  hush.  For  they  were  men  as  other  men, 
and  the  metal  box  was  crammed  chock-full  of  nothing  but  money. 

The  currency  was  all  tidy  in  packets  with  paper  bands.  Small  de- 
nominations were  on  top,  tens,  fives  and  vulgar  singles.  Beneath 
were  packs  of  twenties,  fifties  and  hundreds,  and,  at  the  very  bot- 
tom, at  least  one  slender  packet  of  thousand-dollar  bills.  Sober, 
thoughtfully  estimating,  packed  it  all  deliberately  back. 

"At  least  fifty  grand  and  probably  more.  Does  it  give  you  any 
ideas,  Mr.  Prou.t^" 

Young  Mr.  Prou  was  a  changed  assistant  district  attorney,  a  new 
man.  His  eye  kindled.  He  seemed  taller,  sterner,  and  when  he  spoke 
his  voice  beat  like  a  gong. 

"Only  the  idea,"  he  announced  sonorously,  "that  the  case  of  the 
People  against  Nigel  Rex  is  now  complete.  There  can  be  no  shadow 
of  a  reasonable  doubt  that  Gilpin  stole  this  money  from  Rex,  that 
Rex  murdered  Gilpin  either  in  a  vengeful  rage  or  in  an  effort  to 
recover  it  by  force,"  he  declared,  and  from  the  door  Jane  Gilpin 
asked  m  her  new  whisper  of  a  voice,  "Has  anyone  seen  a  brown 
leather  suit  case  of  Paul's?  I  want,"  she  explained,  "to  pack  some 
of  his  clothes  to  take  over  to  the  —  Oh,  there  it  is.  But  what  — " 

Her  glance  inventoried  the  heaped  garments  and  she  pointed  to 
the  darker  suit.  "That's  the  suit  I've  been  looking  for,  it's  the  most 
appropriate.  But  where  did  you  find  it?  And  what  are  you  doing 
with  — "  And  then  she  saw  the  black  box  all  but  brimming  over 
with  money. 

The  three  men  stood  and  watched  her. 

"Where,"  she  demanded,  her  voice  breaking  as  amazement 
seemed  to  flog  it  up  from  its  whisper,  "where  did  this  come  from?" 
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"Out  of  this  suit  case,  ma'am,"  said  Martin  Sober.  And  when  her 
silence  asked  for  more,  "It  looks  like  he  was  all  packed  to  go." 

"Go.3  Go  where?" 

He  looked  at  the  money  box.  "Just  away,  it  looks  like,  ma'am." 

"But  where  did  you  find  the  suit  case?" 

"  In  the  hall  closet,  all  packed  and  locked  and  the  money  box  in  it. 
Have  you  any  idea,  ma'am,  where  your  husband  could  have  got 
fifty  thousand  dollars  or  more?" 

"As  much  as  that?"  she  whispered.  "No,  I  haven't  an  idea.  Paul 
hardly  ever  discussed  business  with  me." 

"Maybe  he  had  his  reasons,  ma'am." 

"You  mean  he  did  things  I  might  not  have  approved  of?" 

"We're  afraid,  Mrs.  Gilpin,"  said  Prou,  "he  was  a  thief." 

The  word  shook  her  visibly,  but  all  she  said  was,  "May  I  have 
the  dark  suit  now  for  the  undertaker?" 

"You  may,  ma'am,  and  anything  else  you  want.  I'll  just  look 
through  the  pockets  first  if  you  don't  mind,"  said  Sober.  The  pock- 
ets were  empty  and  he  handed  her  the  dark  suit.  "My  man's  down 
there  with  the  car  any  time  you're  ready,"  he  told  her,  and  Prou 
said  suddenly,  "I'll  go  along  with  you,  Mrs.  Gilpin,  if  you  have  no 
objection." 

She  gave  liim  a  strange  look  and  he  explained  quickly.  "There 
are  a  few  more  things  I'd  like  to  ask  you." 

Once  more  Sober  was  alone  with  his  aid,  and  Scallon  said  with  a 
grm,  "It'll  be  a  different  house  with  those  two  out  of  it." 

"Mr.  Prou  means  well,"  said  Sober  reprovingly,  "and  I'm  sure 
the  widow's  been  very  nice  to  all  of  us." 

"Ah,"  Scallon  grumbled,  "you  can't  say  all  you  think  when 
either  one  of  them  is  around." 

"A  good  detective,"  Sober  pointed  out  harshly,  "never  says  all 
he  thinks,  not  even  to  himself." 

Scallon  let  it  go  over  his  head  and  said  hopefully,  "Now  that  the 
break's  come  I  suppose  we'll  be  moving  out  ourselves." 

"What  break?"  Sober  asked,  and  did  not  wait  for  an  answer. 
"The  only  moving  you'll  do  for  a  while  is  to  move  this  suit  case 
back  where  you  found  it.  And  don't  forget,"  as  he  slammed  the 
closet  door  on  the  suit  case,  except  for  the  dark  suit  repacked  and 
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locked  as  they  had  found  it,  "  that  there's  more  than  fifty  grand  in 
there." 

He  led  the  way  back  to  Paul  Gilpin's  desk  and  fished  a  folded 
sheet  of  paper  from  an  inside  pocket,  and  when  he  unfolded  it  it 
was  two  sheets. 

"  Now  pull  a  chair  up  and  listen  to  this.  I  just  want  to  hear  what 
the  words  sound  like  when  they're  said  out  loud.  And  when  I'm 
finished,  you  just  ask  me  what  I  make  of  it  and  I'll  break  you  and 
put  you  back  on  the  pavement  where  I  found  you." 

Easter  Sunday,  1937 
From:  Detective  Edward  A.  Jackson, 
shield  No.  14.  .  .  .  To:  The  Captain 
of  Detectives. 

Subject:  Telephone  call  from  apartment 
3-rear,  No.  222  Oak  Street. 

1.  At  exactly  3:00  p.m.  the  special  operator  assigned  to  me  at 
the  Vraymont  telephone  exchange  reported  a  call  being  put  in 

From:  Vraymont  2121 

Subscriber:  Mrs.  Niels  Ericson 
Address:  222  Oak  Street  (apt.  3-rear) 

To:      Zanzibar  9-3333 

Subscriber:  Mrs.  Maude  Pilton 
Address:  48  Beeckler  Place,  New  York  City 
(A  private  residence) 

2.  A  female  voice  answered  at  once  and  I  listened  in  to  the  en- 
suing conversation,  allowing  it  to  proceed  to  its  conclusion,  as  in- 
structed by  the  Captain  of  Detectives. 

3.  The  conversation  was  as  follows: 

Receiver's  Voice  (A  high-pitched  female  voice) :  This  is  Zanzi- 
bar 9-3333. 

Caller's  Voice  (A  husky  baritone  male  voice) :  This  is  (spelling) 
F-o-r-e-x. 

R.V.:  Yes,  Forex.  But  I  expected  a  call  direct  from.  .  .  . 

C.V.  (Interrupting) :  He  is  under  arrest  on  a  charge  of  murder. 

R.V.:  Murder!  How  dreadful!  Who  was  murdered? 

C.V.:  His  office  manager.  You  wouldn't  know  him. 
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R.V.:  But  this  is  frightful. 

C.V. :  It  will  be  more  frightful  for  you  and  the  man  and  the  man's 
party  if  you  don't  act  promptly.  The  deadline  is  eight  o'clock. 
R.V.:  Eight  o'clock? 
C.V. :  Eight  o'clock  tonight. 

4.  At  this  point  I  instructed  the  operator  by  a  prearranged  signal 
to  ring  up  the  Captain  of  Detectives  at  Vraymont  3550  (apartment 
of  Miss  Martha  Kent,  2-front)  and  advise  him  to  apprehend  the 
caller.  Time:  3:01. 

The  conversation  continued. 
R.V.:  But  I  must  have  time  to  think. 

C.V.:  Then  think  about  tliis.  The  consideration  is  now  double. 
R.V. :  But  that  is  fantastic.  I  must  talk  to  Rex. 
C.V.  (Talking  faster):  You  cannot.  He  is  being  held  incom- 
municado. I  am  managing  everything.  Now  hsten  carefully.  .  .  . 

5.  At  this  point  operator  signalled  me  that  Vraymont  3550  did 
not  answer.  I  instructed  her  to  ring  all  telephones  at  No.  222  Oak 
Street  and  warn  whoever  answered  to  notify  the  Captain  of  Detec- 
tives in  order  that  he  might  apprehend  caller.  Time  3 :02. 

C.V.  (Continuing) :  I  know  the  identity  of  your  Vraymont  agent. 
Tell  him  your  decision.  I  will  fm'nish  him  a  way  of  saying  Yes  by 
code.  His  failure  to  respond  will  mean  No.  That  will  be  fatal. 

R.V.:  Fatal."^  Do  you  mean  .  .  .  ? 

C.V. :  I  mean  fatal  and  the  deadline  is  eight  o'clock. 

R.V.:  But  wait.  Let  me.  .  .  . 

C.V.  (Interrupting):  That  is  all.  (Rang  off.  Time:  3:025.) 

6.  Operator  contacted  Detective  Scallon.  Time:  3:03. 

7.  Operator  contacted  the  Captain  of  Detectives.  Time:  3:04. 

Edward  A.  Jackson 
Detective,  First  Grade 

Sober  refolded  the  sheets  and  put  them  back  in  his  pocket. 

"  One  sure  tiling,"  Scallon  said.  "  Rex  had  nothing  to  do  with  that 
call." 

Sober  felt  in  a  side  pocket  and  pulled  out  the  tablet  he  had  ex- 
tracted from  the  little  silver  holder  on  the  Kent  girl's  desk.  "Then 
explain  this,"  he  said,  turning  the  pages  to  the  last  written  one  and 
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reading  aloud  what  he  found  there.  "'Ann  Abby  Gale  ...  3  on 
tlie  dot  p.m.  Easter.'  In  Rex's  handwriting  in  Rex's  notebook.  How 
do  you  answer  that?" 

"That  isn't  the  name  of  the  party  on  the  other  end.  Not  accord- 
ing to  Jackson's  report." 

"I  want  to  talk  to  you,"  said  the  young  giant  Cline,  barging  in 
from  the  passage. 
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SOBER  looked  up  tiredly  at  the  wrathful  Clme,  then  down  at 
Scallon.  "Where  are  your  manners?  Get  up  and  give  the  customer 
your  seat." 

Cline  snapped,  "  I  can  say  what  I've  got  to  say  standing." 

"  How  would  you  like  to  say  it  lying  down?  "  Martin  Sober  asked, 
changing  his  voice  without  raising  it,  and  Cline,  looking  surprised 
at  himself,  sat  down  in  Scallon's  chair.  "That's  a  good  boy.  Now, 
what  was  it  you  wanted  to  talk  about?" 

"  I  want  to  know  where  that  fellow's  taking  Mrs.  Gilpin  and  what 
he's  going  to  do  with  her." 

"You  her  lawyer?" 

"Of  course  not.  Why  should  she  need  a  lawyer?  I'm  just  a  friend 
of  her  friend  Miss  Kent." 

"Were  you  a  friend  of  Gilpin's?" 

"No.  Just  an  acquaintance." 

"Business  acquaintance?" 

"  I  solicited  business  from  him  but  never  got  any." 

"  Wliat  kind  of  business?" 

"Advertising.  I've  got  my  own  agency  and  specialize  in  mail 
order  accounts." 

"Would  it  be  a  profitable  account?" 

"Any  account  spending  upwards  of  three  Inmdred  thousand  a 
year  in  advertising  space  is  a  profitable  account." 

"What's  the  agent's  commission?" 

"Fifteen  percent."  And  he  added  a  little  tartly,  "If  he  gets 
it  all." 

"Why  wouldn't  he  get  it  all?" 

"  Well,  there  are  some  advertisers,  like  Rex,  who  have  their  copy 
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written  on  the  premises  and  expect  a  kickback  from  tlie  agent  on  the 
tlieory  that  he  isn't  giving  full  service." 

"Does  Rex  ex-pect  it  from  his  agent?" 

"I've  never  talked  advertising  to  Rex  personally.  He  leaves  all 
that,  or  did  leave  it,  to  Gilpin." 

"All  right.  Did  Gilpin  ever  offer  you  business  on  a  cut-rate 
basis?" 

"Even  if  Gilpin  Avasn'L  dead,"  CHne  said,  "I  wouldn't  answer 
that  question." 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  blame  you  for  that.  If  you  want  to  go  after 
that  kind  of  business  I  guess  it's  your  own  affair." 

"Rut  I  don't,"  Cline  replied  angrily.  "I  wouldn't  take  an  ac- 
count that  didn't  pay  the  full  fifteen  percent.  I've  got  a  man  in  my 
organization  that  could  give  Rex  twice  as  good  copy  as  he's  getting 
now,  and  if  they  don't  want  to  avail  themselves  of  it  it's  up  to 
them." 

Sober  nodded  his  approval.  "I  like  that  spirit.  Now  even  if  you 
never  talked  advertising  to  Rex  you've  talked  to  his  secretary, 
Miss  Kent,  being  engaged  to  marry  the  girl.  You'd  have  a  pretty 
good  idea  of  the  setup,  v.ouldn't  you?" 

"You're  not  being  very  subtle,  mister." 

"I'm  not  trying  to,"  Sober  agreed  placidly. 

"All  right,  neither  will  I.  Here's  the  setup.  Martha  Kent  will  get 
Gilpin's  job  and  through  her  I'll  get  Rex's  advertising.  And  you 
can  add  to  that,  if  you  want  to,  that  I  didn't  like  Gilpin's  guts. 
That's  what  you've  been  trying  to  get  at,  so  let's  have  it  over  with. 
That  whether  I  killed  Gilpin  or  not  I  had  very  good  reasons  for  not 
wanting  him  to  keep  on  being  Rex's  office  and  advertising  manager." 

"  That's  all  very  good  to  know,"  said  Sober  with  harsh  amiability. 
"Rut  it  isn't  the  point  I  was  getting  at  right  nov/.  I  Avas  just  won- 
dering if  you  would  knovv.  througli  Miss  Kent  or  otherwise,  whether 
Rex  was  getting  a  kickljack  from  his  present  advertising  agent  or 
not." 

"I  happen  to  knoAv  that  he  isn't." 

"Rut  you  wouldn't  know,  I  suppose,  whether  Gilpin  was  getting 
a  kickback  personally  and  putting  it  in  his  own  pocket?  " 

"I  don't  know  and  I  Avouldn't  tell  you  if  I  did." 
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"The  'don't  know'  is  all  I'm  interested  in.  Now  look,  Cline,  this 
is  all  'if  stuff  and  I'm  just  asking  you  a  hypothetical  question,  as 
the  lawyers  say,  as  an  advertising  expert.  Just  supposing  Gilpin  was 
getting  a  kickback  from  his  present  advertising  agent,  about  how 
much  could  he  expect  to  make  for  himself  in  a  year?" 

"He  might  get  a  third  of  the  commission,  maybe  a  half.  It  might 
run  as  high  as  twenty-five  thousand  a  year." 

Sober  regarded  Scallon  thoughtfully  and  Scallon  scowled  fero- 
ciously in  his  effort  not  to  look  toward  the  hall  closet  where  the 
money  box  was. 

"Remember,"  Cline  said,  "I'm  not  accusiag  Gilpin.  I'll  even  say 
in  justice  to  the  man  that  his  agent  had  lunch  with  me  at  the 
Advertising  Club  the  other  day  and  swore  with  tears  in  his  eyes 
that  he  hasn't  a  cut-rate  account  in  his  office.  Wliether  I  believed 
it  or  not  is  my  own  business." 

"If  that  agent  was  lying,"  Sober  said,  "it  might  make  a  big  dif- 
ference to  this  case.  Just  to  get  this  part  over  with,  was  there  any 
other  way  Gilpin  might  have  gotten  into  Rex  for,  say,  fifty  grand 
or  soi' 

Cline  shook  his  head  with  emphasis.  "Too  many  checks  by 
certified  public  accountants,  and  so  on.  He  might  steal  some  cur- 
rency out  of  the  mail  from  time  to  time,  but  nothing  on  that  scale, 
absolutely  not." 

"Wliat  was  he  getting  a  week  from  Rex?" 

"  Seventy-five  a  week.  Rex  is  an  awful  tightwad." 

"Well,  that's  all  of  that,  and  I'm  much  obhged  to  you.  Now  I'd 
like  to  get  your  story  about  last  night.  Why  couldn't  Miss  Kent  go 
out  with  you?" 

"I  don't  know  and  that  reminds  me  of  what  I  came  in  here  for. 
Why  did  that  guy  take  Mrs.  Gilpin  away?  Martha's  upset  about  it 
and  wants  to  know  what's  going  on." 

"Why,  that  was  IVIr.  Prou,  the  assistant  district  attorney  on  this 
case.  He  was  just  going  to  the  undertaker  with  her.  He  feels  sorry 
for  the  widow  and  so  do  all  of  us.  We  want  to  do  anything  we  can  to 
make  it  easier  for  her." 

"Oh,"  said  Cline,  molUfied.  "I'm  sorry  I  took  the  tone  I  did  if 
that's  the  setup." 
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"You  ought  to  be  sorry,"  spoke  up  Scallon,  who  all  through  this 
had  contained  himself  with  difTiculty.  "You  and  all  your  gang.  You 
all  look  phony  to  me  and  if  I  had  my  way  I'd  have  backed  the  old 
pie  wagon  up  long  ago  and  moved  the  whole  batch  of  you  into  the 
pantry." 

"Good  for  you,  dick,"  Cline  scoffed  happily.  "The  A.F.M.- 
O.P.G." 

"What  does  that  sland  for?"  Sober  asked. 

"The  Association  for  the  Murder  of  Paul  Gilpin.  That  seems  to 
be  what  this  little  punk  of  a  third  grade  dick  is  getting  at." 

"First  grade,  Cline,"  Sober  corrected  placidly.  "Now  listen, 
Scallon.  You  just  go  out  and  take  a  look  around  and  see  that  ever>'- 
thing's  as  it  should  be.  Scallon."  he  explained  to  Cline  when  his  aid 
had  gone  off  grumbling,  "is  a  good  man,  only  he  gets  a  little  restless 
when  he  loses  a  night's  sleep.  Now  what  were  we  talking  about? 
Oh,  yes,  I  was  asking  you  why  Miss  Kent  couldn't  go  out  with  you 
when  you  called  for  her  last  night." 

"  I  suppose  she  had  some  office  work  to  do.  When  I  blew  my  horn 
in  front  of  the  house  she  came  to  her  window  and  signed  for  me  to 
wait.  Then  Amy  came  down  and  said  Martha  seemed  a  little  upset 
about  something  and  wanted  me  to  take  Amy  mstead.  That's  all 
I  know  about  it." 

"You  know  about  the  telephone  call  she  got  from  Rex  saying  he 
was  coming  over.^ " 

"No,"  said  Cline,  looking  piously  at  the  ceiling,  "I  wouldn't 
know  about  that." 

"I  thought  not.  What  time  did  you  bring  Amy  home?" 

"Somewhere  around  two.  My  engine  went  dead  at  the  corner  of 
Oak  and  Central  Avenue  and  I  told  Amy  to  toddle  up  Oak  Street 
without  me." 

"She  didn't  mention  that.  About  the  engine,  I  mean." 

"I  guess  she  didn't  know  it.  She  was  asleep  when  we  got  to  Oak 
Street  and  when  I  put  her  out  I  suppose  she  thought  I  was  saving 
myself  the  trouble  of  turning  in  the  middle  of  the  block.  An^^vay, 
it  was  only  a  wire  that  had  worked  loose.  It  took  me  only  a  matter 
of  seconds  to  fix  it  and  get  going  again." 

"  WTiat  do  you  think  of  that  story  of  Amy's?" 
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"Wliat  story?" 

"She  says  she  heard  two  shots.  But  of  course  there  was  only  one. 
Did  you  hear  it?" 

"No,  I  guess  I  was  on  my  way  by  then.  I  heard  nothing,  or  if  I 
did  I  thought  it  was  a  backfire  somewhere  and  forgot  it." 

"All  right.  This  second  shot  that  Amy  thought  she  heard  was  the 
sound  of  the  house  door  slamming.  But  Amy  says  nobody  came  out 
the  door." 

"All  right,"  said  Cline.  "Then  nobody  did  come  out.  \Miy  should 
Amy  lie  about  it?" 

"Well,  just  for  argument,  the  party  that  came  out  might  have 
told  her  to  forget  it." 

"Amy  has  a  mind  of  her  own.  Why  should  she  take  a  chance 
of  getting  into  all  kinds  of  trouble  to  protect  a  stranger?" 

"You  wouldn't,"  Sober  said,  "call  her  own  father  a  stranger." 

"Amy's  father!"  Cline  blinked,  wrinkled  his  forehead  and  nar- 
rowed his  eyes  like  a  man  trying  to  think.  "Who's  he?" 

"Oh,  come  on,  Cline,  stop  clowning.  Everyone  in  the  house  must 
know  it  and  you're  the  first  one  Miss  Kent  would  tell  it  to." 

Cline's  solemnity  exploded  in  a  great  burst  of  laughter.  "All 
right,"  he  said.  "But  it's  one  of  those  open  secrets  you're  not  sup- 
posed to  know  or  you  might  lose  your  head.  Gilpin  almost  lost  his 
job  over  it." 

"When  was  that?" 

"Oh,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  I  don't  just  remember.  But  wait  a 
minute,  yes,  I  do.  The  first  time  I  called  to  solicit  Rex's  account 
they  referred  me  to  Miss  Kent  and  she  told  me  I'd  have  to  see  Gil- 
pin, explaining  that  he'd  just  got  married  and  was  away  on  his 
honeymoon.  Well,  anyway,  we  took  a  liking  to  each  other  right  off 
the  bat,  Martha  and  I,  and  started  going  out  to  lunch  together  and 
all  that.  When  we  got  to  know  each  other  better  she  told  me  about 
this  big  row  between  Rex  and  Gilpin  that  had  happened  a  month  or 
so  before  Gilpin  got  married.  It  seems  Gilpin  had  been  going 
through  Rex's  safe  and  found  some  old  circus  bills  with  Rex's  pic- 
ture on  them  and  his  right  name.  So  then  he  knew  Cora  Ericson  was 
Rex's  wife  and  not  just  his  little  friend  and  that  Amy  was  Rex's 
daughter.  Why  he  let  on  to  Rex  that  he  knew  I  can't  tell  you. 
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Maybe  he  was  just  blackmailing  him  for  a  raise  in  pay.  But  Martha 
happened  to  be  in  the  next  room  and  heard  the  whole  conversation. 
Rex  was  going  to  fii'e  him  but  he  didn't.  Then  Gilpin  married  Jane 
and  Jane  resigned  and  Martha  got  her  job.  That's  all  there  was  to 
it." 

"It's  a  lot,"  said  Martin  Sober,  and  sat  for  quite  a  long  time 
thinking.  "Then,"  he  asked  presently,  "you  drove  straight  home 
to  New  York?" 

"Yes,  except  that  I  slopped  a  few  minutes  near  the  depot  on 
Railroad  Street.  There  was  a  cop  in  trouble  there  and  even  if  I  don't 
like  cops  much  —  Wliat's  the  matter?  Ah,  did  the  poor  guy  croak 
after  all?" 

"No,"  said  Sober,  calm  again,  "he  didn't  croak.  But  go  on,  tell 
me  what  you  did." 

"What  could  I  do?  I'm  no  doctor.  There  was  the  poor  guy  down 
with  his  head  on  the  ciu-b  and  not  a  kick  m  him.  I  spoke  to  him  and 
felt  his  pulse.  He  was  alive  all  right  but  dead  to  the  world.  I  went 
back  to  my  car  and  blew  the  horn  till  the  heads  came  out  of  the 
windows  and  they  said  to  stop  or  they'd  call  the  cops  and  I  said,  all 
right,  call  the  cops,  there  was  a  cop  dying  on  my  hands.  I  waited 
tiU  I  saw  that  the  ambulance  was  coming  and  then  I  beat  it." 

"Did  you  look  at  your  watch  all  this  time?" 

"No,  why  should  I?  I'm  not  married  —  yet,  and  I  don't  have  to 
be  any  special  place  at  any  special  time,  not  after  working  hours." 

"How  long  did  you  say  it  took  to  fix  your  engine  trouble?" 

"A  few  seconds." 

"A  few  minutes,  you  mean,  don't  you?" 

"I  mean  a  few  seconds.  It  was  only  a  loose  wire  and  I  found  it 
right  off  with  my  flash." 

"Were  you  drinking  much  last  night?" 

"Not  with  young  Amy  along.  I've  got  some  conscience." 

"  It  would  have  to  be  minutes,"  Sober  said,  more  to  himself  than 
to  Chne. 

"It  was  seconds,"  Cline  persisted,  pushing  out  his  chin,  "and  I'll 
prove  it.  I  was  back  in  the  car  ready  to  go  before  Amy  had  gone 
fifty  feet  on  Oak  Street.  I  yelled  and  she  looked  back  and  I  waved 
good  night  as  I  was  starling." 
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"But  in  that  case  you'd  be  over  to  the  depot  before  the  shot  was 
fired  that  killed  Gilpin." 

"What  of  it?" 

"In  that  case  Blake  would  have  been  slugged  before  Gilpin  was 
shot." 

"Who's  Blake?" 

"The  cop  you  found." 

"What's  wrong  with  that?" 

"Well,  we  cops  work  on  theories." 

"Who  doesn't?" 

"  Our  theory  is  that  Rex  shot  Gilpin,  then  ran  over  to  get  the  2 :06 
train  and  slugged  Blake  when  he  tried  to  stop  him.  If  your  story's 
true  he  could  have  shot  Gilpin  or  he  could  have  slugged  Blake,  but 
he  couldn't  have  done  both." 

"What  makes  you  so  sure  he  slugged  Blake?" 

"One  thing  that  makes  me  not  so  sure  is  that  he  wants  me  to 
think  he  did." 

"Good  for  you,  copper.  I  see  you  know  your  Rex." 

He  sat  smiling  and  tapping  on  the  desktop  with  some  small, 
brittle  object  he  had  fished  out  of  a  vest  pocket.  "I  suppose  it 
would  break  your  heart  to  have  to  admit  that  it  wasn't  Rex  that 
killed  Paul  Gilpm." 

"Not  my  heart  but  Mr.  Prou's." 

"Oh,  the  little  assistant  district  attorney." 

"Say,  Cline,  have  a  heart.  Are  you  sure  nobody  passed  you  at 
the  corner  of  Oak  Street  while  you  were  fixing  that  engine  trouble?  " 

"Sure  as  shooting." 

"And  you  didn't  meet  or  pass  anyone  on  the  way  along  Central 
Avenue,  or  hear  a  sound  like  a  shot?" 

"Well,  as  I  told  you,  I  might  have  heard  it  and  thought  it  was  a 
backfire.  You  know,  the  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  I  seem  to  re- 
member a  sound  like  that." 

"Before  you  got  to  Blake?" 

"No,  it  seems  like  it  was  while  I  was  there  waiting  for  the  cops  to 
come  with  an  ambulance.  And  listen."  He  leaned  across  the  corner 
of  the  desk,  still  tapping  with  the  small  hard  object,  and  the  object 
escaped  from  between  his  finger  and  thumb  and  rolled  to  the  other 
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end  of  the  desk.  He  let  it  lie,  resuming.  "It  seems  like  a  dream  that 
while  I  >vas  waiting  I  saw  someone  at  the  top  of  the  depot  stairs 
across  Railroad  Street.  Like  a  flash,  it  was.  When  I  looked  again 
there  was  nobody  there.  Of  course  I  wouldn't  swear  to  it.  Maybe  it 
was  just  my  imagination.  Advertising  men  are  like  that." 

"Do  you  know  an  Ann  Abby  Gale?"  Sober  asked  by  the  way. 

"Who's  she.^" 

"She's  the  woman  that  call  was  made  to  at  three  o'clock  this 
afternoon." 

"Oh,  the  call  I'm  supposed  to  have  made  in  Cora's  flat  while  I 
was  up  on  tlie  roof.  Now  let  me  see.  Ann  Abby  Gale.  Say,  isn't  she 
the  one  that  gives  advice  to  the  working  girl  about  choosing  a  hus- 
band on  the  radio  .^^ " 

"She  might  be." 

"Oh,  hell,  no,"  said  Cline  with  a  look  of  disgust.  "That  one's 
name  is  Hale.  Ann  Agnes  Hale." 

"Go  away,"  Martin  Sober  begged.  "There  are  more  ways  than 
one  of  breakmg  a  cop's  heart."  But  as  the  other  reached  the  door 
Sober  let  out  a  subdued  roar.  "Come  back.  Where  are  you  going  to 
try  and  tell  me  you  got  this?" 

"This"  was  the  small  hard  object  that  had  escaped  from  Cline's 
fingers  and  rolled  to  the  other  end  of  the  desk.  Now  Sober  had  it  in 
his  hand  and  his  eyes  were  turning  rapidly  from  it  to  Cline's  face 
and  back  to  it. 

"Oh,  that.  I  found  it  in  the  gutter  over  at  the  depot  when  I  was 
bending  down  to  see  if  your  buddy  was  dead.  When  I  felt  his  pulse 
I  saw  this  lying  under  his  hand  at  the  curb.  I  must  have  picked  it  up 
without  thinking  and  only  just  now  found  it  in  my  vest  pocket.  You 
don't  mean  to  tell  me  it's  a  clue?" 

Sober's  eyes  regarding  him  were  like  gray  ice.  "I'm  telling  you 
nothing  more,"  he  grated.  "You  can  go  now,  but  not  too  far." 

And  he  sat  playing  with  a  small  button  of  the  size  a  man  would 
wear  on  the  cufl^  of  his  coat  sleeve.  I  ts  color  was  a  light  tan  except  for 
the  raised  rim,  which  was  of  a  darker  brown. 

Scallon  returning  from  his  inspection  tour  to  report  all  quiet,  found 
his  superior  standing  thoughtfully  in  Jane  Gilpin's  little  hall  of  doors. 
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"Just  ill  time,  Scallon.  Go  out  again  and  shut  that  door  and  don't 
let  anyone  in  for  a  fevf  minutes." 

It  was,  in  fact,  ten  minutes  later  that  Scallon  received  the  word 
to  enter.  He  found  Sober  at  Paul  Gilpin's  desk  busily  pasting  down 
the  flaps  of  two  fat  brown  accordion  folders  from  the  hall  closet 
and  affixing  gummed  labels  inscribed  with  his  signature. 

"Now  I  want  some  good  strong  twme  to  tie  these  up  Avith." 

Scallon  palmed  his  chin  reflectively.  "Where  did  I  see  —  Oh,  yes, 
that  black  cord  on  the  stick  that  we  found  in  the  hall  closet.  If 
you'll  unlock  the  door  again  — " 

"I've  got  no  time,"  Sober  said  impatiently,  "to  go  digging  in 
that  closet  again.  There  must  be  some  other  around." 

And  so  there  v»  as.  A  drawer  of  the  desk  yielded  up  a  ball  of  stout 
red  twine  and  Sober  tied  his  folders  up  securely. 

"Now  I'm  going  over  to  headquarters.  I'll  be  back  in  an  hour  or 
so.  You  keep  an  eye  on  things  while  I'm  gone.  And  don't  go  picking 
another  fight  with  Clme,  You'd  be  no  good  to  me  in  the  hospital." 

"And  he'll  be  no  good  to  you  in  the  morgue,"  retorted  Scallon 
darkly,  "if  he  comes  nosing  around  that  closet  with  the  fifty  grand 
in  it." 

Now  at  but  five  o'clock  of  tliis  sunless  Easter  Sunday  afternoon 
it  was  already  night  daik  m  the  Gilpin  living  room.  Martin  Sober 
went  through  the  portieres  and  stood  a  moment  in  the  tiny  space 
beside  the  kitchen  peering  out  on  the  hghted  landing  through  the 
clouded  glass  of  the  entrance  door.  The  stillness  of  death  lay  on  the 
morgue-like  wiiite  stone  slabs  of  the  upper  staircase,  and  on  the 
black-and-whiteness  of  the  landing  no  life  stirred.  He  felt  something 
hypnotic  in  this  desolate  and  pallid  silence  and  waited  yet  another 
moment,  hand  on  knob,  his  eyes  intent  upon  the  eery  patch  of 
illumined  nothingness,  and  a  dark  figure  glided  swiftly  up  from  be- 
low and  came  to  rest  on  the  landing  just  outside  the  windowed  door. 

Sober  watched,  himself  invisible  against  the  dark  hangings  and 
the  darkness  itself  behind,  and  the  appaiition  peered  through  the 
glass  straight  at  him  and  saw  nothing  but  the  undifl'erentiated 
darkness.  But  the  Aisage  of  the  spied  spy  was  cleai'ly  visible  under 
the  landing  light:  the  small  face  hanging  from  its  great  dome  of 
forehead,  the  small  eyes  straining  through  the  steel-bowed  lenses 
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with  the  unwavering  regard  of  some  fixed  and  implacable  pursuit. 
The  visitant  made  a  movement  toward  the  door  knob,  but  almost 
as  thougli  he  sensed  the  unfriendly  hand  within  he  arrested  his  own 
hand  in  midair,  turned  sharply  and  sped  across  the  landing  to  the 
Kent  girl's  door. 

But  he  did  not  stop  long  there  listening,  the  topheavy  head  sunk 
between  stooped  shoulders  in  an  ecstasy  of  awareness,  before  turn- 
ing again  and  with  incredible  celerity  darting  up  the  second  stair- 
case and  away.  Martin  Sober  would  never  have  believed,  without 
seeing  it,  that  the  Professor  could  move  so  fast  and  soundlessly 
from  a  standing  start.  It  was  a  good  thing  to  know. 

"A  little  more  rope  for  you,  Professor,"  he  muttered,  stepping 
out  on  the  landing.  "A  little  more  rope  and  you  on  the  end  of  it." 

Tlie  other  door  opened  suddenly  and  young  Cline  scowled  out 
at  the  detective.  "I  might  have  known  it  would  be  a  cop." 

But  he  seemed  relieved  to  find  that  it  was  nothing  else. 
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THE  car  was  waiting  at  the  curb.  He  hopped  in  out  of  tlie  pelting 
rain. 

"Why  didn't  you  wait  for  your  fares,  Taylor,  and  bring  them 
back  like  I  told  you  to?" 

"Orders  from  INIr.  Prou,"  Taylor  reported  laconically.  "The 
woman  said  she'd  phone  the  garage  for  her  own  car  and  Ihoy'd 
come  home  in  it.  I  left  'em  at  the  undertaker's." 

"All  right.  Headquarters." 

It  was  close  in  the  car  with  all  the  windows  shut  tiglit  agai)ist  the 
rain.  Sober  jerked  a  handkerchief  from  his  breast  pocket  and  felt  a 
scratching  as  he  mopped  his  face.  He  stared  broodingly  at  the 
knotted  corner  where  he  had  cached  the  bits  of  broken  glass  re- 
trieved, under  the  mocking  eye  of  Mr.  Prou,  from  the  gutter  on 
Railroad  Street. 

"Did  you  hear  whether  Anthony  Blake  got  out  of  tlie  hospital 
yet,  Taylor?" 

"Yes,  he  was  discharged  an  hour  ago  and  went  home.  He  lives 
over  here  on  Elm  Street.  We  pass  within  a  block  of  him." 

"Stop  there." 

He  found  Blake  at  home,  looking  much  as  usual  except  for  a 
stickingplaster  patch  upon  his  poll. 

"Reporting  for  duty  tonight,  Anthony?" 

"I  sure  am,  captain.  At  eight  sharp." 

"What  are  you  using  for  time,  the  radio?" 

Blake  goggled.  "Who  told  you  my  watch  was  smashed?" 

"Glass.  Let  me  have  a  look  at  it." 

The  patrolman  left  the  room  and  came  back  with  a  silver  wrist 
watch  in  a  cardboard  box.  Sober  took  it  from  him  and  pondered 
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over  the  dented  watchcase  and  the  denuded  dial  with  only  a  few 
jagged  remnants  of  glass  clinging  to  the  rim. 

"Did  you  touch  tlie  hands  after  the  watch  stopped  when  it  hit 
agauist  the  curb?" 

Blake  gave  a  negative  shake  of  the  head. 

"Was  it  right  when  you  left  the  station  house  last  night?" 

"To  the  second.  I  checked  it  by  the  electric  clock  over  the  desk." 

Sober  made  a  sour  face.  "If  I  was  ever  on  a  screwier  case  than 
this  one  I've  forgotten  it.  Come  on  over  to  headquarters,  I  want 
you  to  help  me  put  on  an  act.  Tell  tlie  missus  you'll  be  home  for 
supper." 

Entering  his  office  at  headquEU'ters,  Sober  went  to  the  big  safe  in 
the  corner  and  locked  the  two  brown  accordion  folders  in  a  special 
compartment.  He  walked  to  his  desk,  took  an  automatic  pistol  from 
a  drawer,  extracted  the  cartridge  clip  and  dropped  it  on  the  desk 
near  the  front  edge,  returning  the  weapon  to  the  drawer.  Now 
everything  was  ready  for  the  "act." 

He  went  out  to  the  large  room  of  the  station  house,  found  Blake 
and  put  him  through  a  quick  rehearsal,  spoke  a  word  of  instruction 
to  the  other  policemen  there.  Then  he  ordered  Jake  the  jailer  to 
bring  in  the  prisoner  Rex.  Himself,  he  withdrew  into  his  own  office 
in  the  corner  beyond  the  station  house  desk,  and  waited. 

Like  his  wife,  Cora,  Nigel  Rex  could  not  simply  walk  into  a  room 
where  strangers  were.  He  had  to  make  an  entrance.  Now  striding 
into  the  big  room  from  the  jail  part  at  the  back  he  was  in  every 
stride  the  world's  premier  strongman  entering  from  the  wings  and 
confident  of  applause.  Wearmg  his  elegant  tan  topcoat  with 
aplomb,  his  costly  hat  set  firmly  on  his  squarish  head,  he  turned  his 
face  slightly,  arrogantly  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  inviting  ad- 
miration. But  nobody  seemed  to  see  him,  neither  the  pink-cheeked 
deskman  high  on  his  shabby  throne,  his  white  head  bent  over  the 
blotter,  nor  the  knots  of  uniformed  and  plainclothes  men  chatting 
idly  at  the  far  end  of  the  room.  For  a  moment  his  poise  left  him. 
His  step  faltered  and  his  eye  wavered,  at  a  loss  for  a  cue.  But  he  re- 
covered himself  at  once,  turned  resolutely  toward  the  desk,  ad- 
vancing proudly.  And  out  from  one  side  the  high  desk  a  tall,  heavy 
man  came  swaggering  to  meet  him. 
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"Wait  a  minute,  you." 

Rex,  stunted  by  an  excess  of  heavy  weight  lifting  in  his  adoles- 
cent years,  was  the  shorter,  compacter  of  the  two.  He  spoke  now 
with  a  famtly  foreign  inflection,  impatient. 

"Wliat  do  you  want?"  It  sounded  more  like  "vant." 

The  man  from  around  the  desk  moved  closer,  pawing. 

"I  want  to  look  you  over." 

The  strongman  drew  off  a  pace,  glancing  about.  There  was  no 
sign  of  interest  from  the  deskman,  not  a  look  from  the  chatting 
idlers.  At  first  he  tried  to  fend  ofT  the  pawing  hands,  but  as  one  of 
them  fastened  on  his  sleeve  he  glimpsed  the  white  patch  on  liis 
torraenter's  poll  and  became  suddenly  inert. 

"  It's  Blake,"  he  cried,  his  face  alight  with  gratified  amazement, 
and  he  began  to  giggle. 

"All  right,  men,"  said  Sober,  entering  from  his  office.  "He  seems 
to  know  you,  Anthony.  Is  this  the  man  you  stopped  across  from  the 
depot  last  night  or  this  morning?" 

"He's  the  heel,"  Blake  said  with  conviction,  and  begged,  "Aw, 
you're  going  to  let  me  into  the  c«ll  with  him,  ain't  you?  " 

"I'm  doing  you  the  gi-eatest  favor  of  your  Ufe  when  I  say  no  to 
tliat,  Anthony.  Don't  you  know  this  man  is  stronger  than  San- 
dow?"  And  Rex  nodded  vigorously. 

"Sandow  was  all  right  up  here,"  he  pointed  out,  making  an  up- 
ward cupping  motion  toward  his  chest  and  shoulders.  "But  you 
couldn't  compare  his  le^  to  mine  at  all." 

"Wlio,"  Anthony  Blake  asked  bewilderedly,  "was  Sandow?" 
and  Martin  Sober  exchanged  a  compassionate  glance  with  San- 
dow's  better. 

"All  right,  Anthony,  skip  it.  You  just  go  home  and  be  thankful 
you  can  still  eat  supper.  Come  on  in  my  office,  Rex."  He  sat  Rex 
where  he  had  sat  before.  "Well,  I  hope  you're  satisfied." 

"Tliat's  the  cop  that  stopped  me,  all  right,"  said  Rex  with  an- 
other of  his  surprising  giggles.  "I  knew  him  right  off  and  he  re- 
membered me." 

"Who  wouldn't?  But  where  do  you  think  that  leaves  you?" 

"  Could  I  be  over  on  Oak  Street  shooting  Gilpin  at  the  same  time 
I  was  on  Railroad  Street  being  pushed  around  by  Blake?" 
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"What  makes  you  think  it  was  the  same  time?" 

"I  left  the  Oak  Street  house  at  about  five  minutes  of  two.  It 
would  take  me  four  or  five  minutes  to  walk  from  there  to  the  depot. 
And  you  told  me  Gilpin  was  shot  around  two  o'clock." 

"How  can  you  prove  you  left  the  house  at  five  to  two?" 

"By  my  secretary,  Miss  Kent." 

Sober  looked  unimpressed.  "Who  else?" 

"Nobody."  And  he  added,  dropping  his  voice,  "Not  now." 

"Nobody  saw  you  there  last  night  but  Miss  Kent  and  the  dead 
man?" 

"That's  right." 

"You'll  have  to  admit  that  Miss  Kent's  testimony  might  not  go 
very  far  when  the  jury  understood  she  was  an  interested  party. 
You  can  see  that,  can't  you?" 

Rex  nodded  disconsolately.  "I  can  see  it."  His  face  changed. 
"I  heard  the  shot,"  he  cried,  and  looked  as  if  he  was  seeing  visions. 

Sober  smiled  grimly.  "Wliy  wouldn't  you?" 

"No,  I  didn't  fire  that  shot.  But  I  heard  it  after  I  left  Blake.  I 
was  just  ducking  into  the  tunnel  under  the  tracks  and  I  heard  it 
plain.  The  wind,"  he  explained,  "was  blowing  over  from  Oak 
Street." 

"  Funny  you  didn't  think  of  that  before." 

"  I  thought  it  might  be  some  car  backfiring  or  maybe  a  cop  firing 
at  me.  So  I  thought  no  more  of  it  till  just  now." 

"All  right.  You  try  and  tell  that  to  the  jury." 

"You're  right,"  Rex  admitted,  crestfallen  again. 

"So  you  see  Miss  Kent's  story  and  yours  won't  get  you  much 
without  corroboration.  Now  maybe,  I  say  maybe,  I  can  furnish  the 
corroboration." 

"I  knew  the  minute  I  saw  you,"  said  Rex  fervently,  "that  you 
were  an  honest  cop." 

"But  you  haven't  found  out  yet  what  a  tough  cop  I  am." 

He  paused  a  moment,  fixing  Rex  with  a  cold  gray  gaze,  before 
fishing  a  small  hard  object  from  his  vest  pocket.  He  tossed  it  onto 
the  desk.  "Is  that  the  button  you  lost?" 

"  Oh,  thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  the  strongman  in  a  shaky  voice. 
"I  was  going  to  tell  you  where  to  look  for  it  after  I  saw  Blake." 
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**You  remember  losing  it?" 

"  Sure,  I  felt  Blake  pulling  on  my  culf  when  he  was  falling.  I  was 
afraid  you'd  find  it  at  first  and  then  I  hoped  you  would." 

"Well,  I  didn't.  Did  you  see  a  car  come  along  after  you  decided 
to  scram?" 

"I  did.  I  saw  that  car  from  up  on  the  station." 

"Well,  the  driver  of  that  car  was  the  one  that  found  your  button. 
But  there  was  a  catch  to  that  one  too." 

"What  do  you  mean,  a  catch?" 

"Oh,  this  fellow  just  shoved  the  button  under  my  nose  as  if  by 
accident  and  then  he  just  happened  to  mention  that  he  found  it  at 
the  scene  of  your  little  fun  with  Blake.  How  was  I  to  know  that  the 
button  hadn't  been  found  in  Gilpin's  Uving  room  by  some  of  your 
friends  and  that  this  guy  wasn't  playing  me  for  a  dumb  copper? 
And  how  would  a  jury  know?" 

"Wliy  should  the  fellow  do  that  for  me?" 

"Well,  he  might  like  to  get  some  of  your  advertising  business 
some  day.  Know  a  fellow  by  the  name  of  Cline?" 

Rex  shook  his  head.  "I  never  knew  a  fellow  by  that  name." 

"Well,  he  knows  you  and  the  least  you  can  do  after  what  he  did 
for  you  would  be  to  give  hun  some  of  your  advertising  business. 
That  is,  if  the  pair  of  you  live  tlu-ough  this  other  business." 

"I'll  tell  Gil —  I'll  tell  Miss  Kent  to  give  him  every  dollar  of 
my  advertising  from  this  day  on." 

"  I  guess  she'll  do  as  you  tell  her  in  that  case,"  said  Sober  with  his 
melancholy  smile. 

"But  what  was  this  Cline  doing  around?" 

"He'd  been  taking  the  daughter  of  one  of  your  tenants  out  for  a 
little  party  and  brought  her  home  again.  A  young  girl  by  the  name 
of  Amy  Ericson.  Do  you  know  her?" 

"Do  I  —  do  I  — "  For  once  Rex  seemed  at  a  loss  for  words,  but 
he  brought  himself  around.  "I  know  all  my  tenants,"  he  replied 
with  dignity. 

"Anyway,  you  can  see  the  jury  might  feel  a  little  funny  about 
tlie  evidence  of  this  button  introduced  by  a  man  that  wants  to  do 
business  with  you  and  likes  to  take  your  —  your  tenant's  daughter 
out.  You  can  see  that  too,  can't  you?" 
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"It  looks,"  said  Rex  somberly,  "like  you  want  an  awful  lot  of 
evidence  before  you'll  believe  I  didn't  kill  that  Gilpin." 

"Listen,  Rex,"  said  Sober,  and  there  was  something  almost  like 
sympathy  beneath  the  harshness  of  his  voice,  "  I  used  to  like  you, 
like  your  act.  I  think  you're  a  great  man,  in  your  way,  and  I  want 
to  give  you  the  breaks.  I  haven't  decided  in  my  own  mind  yet  how 
innocent  or  how  guilty  you  are  in  this  Gilpin  business.  If  I  can  make 
up  my  mind  you're  innocent  I  want  to  help  you  all  I  can.  But 
I'm  an  old  cop  with  a  tough  case  on  my  hands,  the  toughest  I  ever 
had,  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  too.  Is  that  fair  or  isn't  it?" 

"That  is  fair  enough,"  Rex  answered  at  once. 

"Good.  Now  here's  what  I've  got  to  offer.  Evidence  that  will 
satisfy  any  jury  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  that  you  did  not 
fire  the  shot  that  killed  Paul  Gilpin.  How  do  you  like  that?" 

"I  couldn't  even  like  my  own  mother  better  than  I  hke 
that." 

"All  right.  That's  what  I  can  do  for  you.  And  all  I'm  asking  in 
return  is  a  little  information." 

"What  information  you  want?" 

"Oh,  just  some  little  things."  Sober  paused  as  if  to  marshal  his 
questions,  then,  "Before  I  forget.  They  tell  me  you  like  the  beds  in 
this  hotel." 

"Wlioever  tells  you  that  tells  Ues.  I  don't  like  anything  about 
tliis  place." 

"Still  and  all  you  went  right  off  to  sleep  the  minute  you  lay 
dowii  on  your  bunk.  So  you  must  have  found  it  comfortable." 

"A  man  in  good  condition  can  go  to  sleep  anywhere,  any  time," 
said  Rex,  "if  he  knows  how  to  do  it." 

"Is  there  a  trick  to  it?" 

"No  trick.  Science.  You  just  fill  the  lungs  and  empty  the  mind 
and  relax  all  the  muscles.  I  explain  all  that  in  my  lessons." 

"  Wliat  if  you're  worried,  the  way  you  were?" 

"You  empty  your  mind  like  a  pitcher." 

"Kind  of  hypnotize  yourself?" 

"No.  That  hypnotism  is  the  honky-tonk.  I  never  fooled  with 
that." 

"Did  Gaus  ever?" 
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"He  used  to  in  the  circus.  Not  in  my  show  though." 

"Did  you  see  Gans  last  night?" 

"I  did  not.  Better  for  him  I  didn't." 

"They  tell  me  you  and  Gans  were  great  jail  breakers  in  your 
time.  Do  you  think  you  could  open  this  can  you're  in  now?" 

"I  wouldn't  bother  with  that  foolishness  any  more." 

"You  couldn't  do  it  without  Gans  anyway,  could  you?" 

"Maybe  I  couldn't,"  Rex  admitted. 

"Did  Gilpin  steal  any  money  from  you?"  Sober  asked  without  a 
change  of  voice. 

Rex  took  a  moment  to  digest  this,  then  giggled.  "  Do  I  look  so 
foolish?" 

"Then  what  did  you  quarrel  with  him  about  last  night?" 

Rex  was  ready  for  this.  "We  didn't,"  he  said  stolidly. 

"What  did  you  talk  about  in  Miss  Kent's  flat?" 

"Just  ordinary  business." 

"You're  making  a  bad  start  on  our  bargain.  Rex,  You're  lying." 

"I'm  telling  you  the  truth." 

"I  can  find  out  easy  enough  by  having  a  shorthand  expert  read 
Miss  Kent's  notes  that  she  took  while  you  were  fighting  with 
Gilpin." 

"Anyone  that  transcribes  Miss  Kent's  notes  except  herself 
would  be  good.  She  has  her  own  system  that  she  invented." 

And  this,  at  least,  was  true,  as  the  magistrate's  clerk,  an  ex- 
perienced court  reporter,  had  found  to  his  cost  when  he  had  ac- 
cepted the  task  of  transcription  from  Sober  only  to  return  Miss 
Kent's  notebook  after  giving  it  up  as  a  bad  job. 

"  If  Gilpin  didn't  steal  from  you  where  would  he  get  fifty  grand? " 

"Is  that  another  bluff.  Mister  Cop?" 

"No,"  Sober  said  with  gravity,  "that's  the  truth.  He  was  packed 
to  lam  and  we  found  more  than  fifty  grand  in  a  tin  box  in  his  suit 
case." 

"Then,"  said  Rex  with  equal  gravity,  "I  believe  you,  but  where 
he  got  it  I  cannot  say." 

"Cannot  or  won't?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Rex  doggedly. 

"  Wlio,"  asked  Sober,  "called  up  Ann  Abby  Gale  —  "  he  paused, 
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decided  to  fire  a  double  charge  —  "  from  your  wife's  apartment  at 
tliree  on  the  dot  this  afternoon?" 

Rex  rose  in  his  seat.  Half  bent  over  the  desk,  one  huge  hand 
clawed  toward  Sober's  face.  Sober  pushed  his  chair  back  quickly; 
tlie  scraping  sound  it  made  on  the  floor  recalled  Rex  from  his  emo- 
tion. Rut  as  he  sank  back  into  his  chair  again,  his  face  ashen,  his 
lips  moving  soundlessly,  Sober  saw  that  that  emotion  was  not 
anger. 

"Now,  Rex,"  said  Sober  not  unkindly,  "don't  let  it  get  you. 
Everyone  in  the  house  has  known  for  a  long  time  that  Cora  Ericson 
is  your  wife  and  Amy  your  daughter.  And  what  does  it  matter?" 

Rex  moved  a  hand  in  an  arc  of  despondency.  "Who  cares  about 
all  that  foohshness  now?" 

So  it  was  the  Ann  Abby  Gale  revelation  that  mattered. 

"Wlio  is  this  Gale  woman  anyway.  Rex?  Why  don't  you  get  it 
off  your  chest?" 

"Even  if  you  hang  me  up  by  the  thumbs,"  Rex  said,  "I'll  never 
tell  you  that."  Suspicion,  always  within  call  for  Rex,  once  more 
asserted  itself.  "Are  you  lying  to  me  again,  about  that  phone  call?" 

Sober  pulled  Jackson's  report  from  his  pocket  and  read  off  the 
telephone  number  used  in  the  fateful  call.  "  Wliere  would  I  get  that 
number  if  someone  didn't  call  it?  It  wasn't  in  your  notebook  with 
the  Gale  woman's  name.  You  must  have  written  it  down  somewhere 
else  or  thought  you  would  remember  it  and  play  safer.  You  know 
IVIartha  Kent  would  never  tell  me." 

"Martha  Kent  never  knew  that  nmnber,"  Rex  said.  "Or  nobody 
else  connected  with  me." 

"You  may  think  so  but  the  fact  remains." 

"W^iat  fact  you  mean?" 

"The  fact  that  someone  called  the  number  at  exactly  the  time 
written  down  in  your  notebook,  three  o'clock  on  the  dot." 

"How  do  you  know  this  woman  was  the  one  they  called?  Was 
her  name  spoken  in  the  conversation?" 

"No,  Rex,  it  wasn't." 

"Then  you  are  not  sure." 

"That's  easily  corrected.  I'm  giving  you  this  last  chance  to  talk, 
and  if  you  won't  take  it  I'm  calling  up  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  New 
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York  police  department  and  giving  him  the  address  that  call  was 
made  to.  It  won't  take  him  long  to  find  out  who  this  Ann  Abby 
Gale  is  and  what  she's  all  about." 

"If  you  do  that,"  Rex  said  with  extreme  earnestness,  "you'll  be 
sorry  to  the  last  day  of  your  life." 

"I'll  take  that  chance  if  you  force  me.  You  know  how  you  can 
prevent  it.  Is  she  the  same  party  that  called  you  up  from  Washing- 
ton last  night?" 

"Now  I  know  you're  bluffing.  You  couldn't  trace  a  long  distance 
call  unless  you  knew  what  place  the  call  came  from." 

"But  I  knew  the  place,  Washington." 

"Then  why  didn't  you  find  out  who  the  caller  was?" 

"You've  got  me  there.  Rex.  My  man  over  at  the  phone  exchange 
seems  to  have  some  trouble  getting  service  in  that  particular  mat- 
ter." 

"He'll  never  get  that  service,"  said  Rex  with  assurance.  "The 
telephone  company  wouldn't  dare." 

"In  that  case  we'll  have  to  get  along  without  it,"  said  Sober 
reaching  for  the  telephone  and  asking  the  operator  for  Spring 
7-  3100.  "Sorry,  Rex,"  he  said,  hanging  up  at  the  conclusion  of  his 
talk  with  his  friend  at  Centre  Street,  "but  you  made  me  do  it.  Now 
I  guess  you  can  go  back  to  your  suite,  unless  you  have  anything  to 
say." 

"I  was  just  wondering,  why  don't  you  ask  the  widow?" 

"Widow?  Oh,  Mrs.  Gilpin.  Ask  her  what.  Rex?" 

"Wliat  happened  to  Gilpin." 

Sober  eyed  him  carefully,  weighing  his  course  and  deciding  to  be 
frank  this  once  at  least. 

"She  says  suicide." 

Rex  fairly  beamed.  "That's  right,  that's  just  what  happened. 
She's  got  good  sense,  that  Jane  Gilpin.  Of  course  that's  how  it  was. 
Gilpin  got  discouraged  and  shot  himself." 

"Why  should  he  get  discouraged  enough  to  take  his  own  life?" 

"Who  doesn't,  sometimes?"  Rex  asked  with  a  deep  look. 

"Of  course,"  Sober  said  slowly,  "someone  might  have  suggested 
it  to  him,  told  him  he  better  kill  himself  or  else." 

"I  wouldn't  know  about  that,"  said  Rex. 
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"There  are  some  things  I  like  about  that  theory  the  more  I  think 
of  it.  You  hand  a  guy  a  gun  and  walk  off  and  take  a  train  back 
home.  Then  if  the  guy  shoots  In'mself,  what  the  hell?" 

"You  forget,"  Rex  reminded  him  slyly,  "that  somebody  left  his 
finger  prints  on  the  gun.  Would  he  be  so  foolish  as  to  leave  his  own 
finger  prints  on  a  gun  he  was  giving  somebody  to  kill  himself  with?  " 

Sober  watched  his  prisoner  in  silence  for  a  lime.  Rex,  thinking  at 
top  speed,  was  fingering  everytliing  within  reach  on  Sober's  desk, 
putting  down  one  object  to  pick  up  another  and  squeeze  and  handle 
it.  Sober,  watching  and  wailing,  said  at  long  last,  "Your  prints 
weren't  on  the  gun  itself.  Rex.  They  were  on  Ihc  clip.  It  would  be 
easy  to  wipe  off  the  gun  and  forget  about  the  cartridge  clip." 

"I  wouldn't  know  a  cartridge  clip,"  Rex  said,  "if  I  saw  one." 

Sober  waited  another  moment.  "That's  one,"  he  said  slowly, 
"that  you've  got  in  your  hands  now." 

The  strongman  started  violently,  gave  one  look  at  the  oblong 
metal  shell  he  had  just  picked  up  to  play  with,  and  flung  it  away 
across  the  desk  as  though  it  was  a  deadly  snake.  In  a  rage  he  shook 
his  finger  at  his  tormentor. 

"All  right,  cop,"  he  shouted.  "Now  put  it  back  in  the  pistol  and 
go  get  someone  else  shot  and  say  it  was  Nigel  Rex  that  did  it  and 
left  his  finger  prints." 

"Now  is  that  nice,  Rex?  Why  don't  you  relax  and  tell  me  how 
yoiu-  prints  got  on  that  clip  if  it  didn't  happen  the  way  I  said?" 

Rex  gazed  hard,  as  if  by  a  look  alone  he  could  snatch  off  Martin 
Sober's  sad  gray  mask  and  read  in  some  kinder  Sober  face  the 
answer  to  Sober's  question. 

"I  can't  —  but  wait.  Don't  speak,  I  think — "  Now  he  was 
staring  at  the  abandoned  clip  with  widened  eyes.  "I  think  it  was  in 
an  office  —  I  w^as  talking  to  —  yes,  to  Martha  Kent.  It  must  have 
been  her  office,  and  I  picked  up  that  thing  and  thought  it  was  some 
woman's  foolishness  for  rouge  or  powder  and  put  it  back  on  the 
desk  again  —  and  —  and  now  I  don't  remember  any  more." 

"How  long  ago,  Rex?" 

"Maybe  a  week,  maybe  ten  days.  I  couldn't  say." 

"Was  it  Miss  Kent's  New  York  office  or  the  one  in  her  flat  over 
on  Oak  Street?" 
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But  Rex  shook  his  head.  The  vision  had  left  him. 

"Well,"  said  Sober,  "try  to  think  of  it  again.  I  guess  you  can  go 
now." 

"You  mean,"  Rex  asked  eagerly,  "I  can  go  free  now?" 

"I  mean,"  said  Sober  regretfully,  "you  can  go  back  to  your  cell 
and  try  to  think  of  some  of  the  answers," 

"But  you  just  admitted  you  had  the  evidence  that  I  did  not 
shoot  Paul  Gilpin." 

"No,  you  didn't  shoot  Gilpin,  Rex.  But  that's  not  the  same  as 
saying  you  didn't  have  him  shot.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  that 
murder  can  be  an  act.  Come  on,  Jake,  and  show  your  guest  back  to 
his  room." 

When  Rex  was  gone  Sober  drew  from  his  coat  pocket  the  card- 
board box  containing  Anthony  Blake's  disabled  wrist  watch.  He 
peered  at  the  denuded  dial,  blinked  and  looked  and  peered  again. 
But  it  was  always  the  same  picture,  the  hands  remained  exactly  the 
same,  the  hour  hand  pointing  to  the  2,  the  minute  hand  very 
slightly,  no  more  than  half  a  minute's  space,  to  the  left  of  the  12. 
He  shut  the  box  and  put  it  carefully  away  in  the  safe  along  with 
the  accordion  folders. 

"Now,"  he  shouted  to  the  open  door,  "you  can  bring  Gans  in." 

Half  an  hour  later  he  was  ready  to  return  to  Oak  Street.  On  his 
way  out  he  stopped  to  chat  with  the  deskman  about  the  ungentle 
art  of  jail-breaking,  and  as  he  talked  the  sergeant's  round  eyes  grew 
rounder  and  his  pink  face  a  deeper  rose.  Only  once  he  interrupted, 
to  ask  if  Martin  Sober  were  in  earnest. 

"No  more  in  earnest,"  Sober  replied  with  bitter  patience,  "than 
the  murderer  of  Paul  Gilpin." 
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"YES,"  said  the  bluecoat  Ryan  in  tiie  vestibule  of  No.  222,  "Mr. 
Piou  and  widow  are  back.  They  came  home  half  an  hour  ago  in  a 
taxi." 

Alai'tin  Sober  opened  tlie  entrance  door  wide  and  fastened  it 
wilh  a  hook  attached  to  a  brass  floor  stud  near  the  wall.  The  hook 
was  new  and  shining,  its  hump  toward  Sober  and  the  stairs,  and  it 
slipped  out  easily  when  he  nudged  it  with  his  toe.  He  caught  at  the 
closing  door  to  keep  it  from  slamming,  for  he  disliked  unnecessary 
noise. 

"Are  you  catching  up  on  'em,  Martin? "  asked  liis  old  comrade  of 
tlie  pavement,  and  Sober  answered,  "I'm  still  two  doors  behind." 

He  eased  the  door  to,  softly,  and  bent  double  to  inspect  a  featlier 
of  white  fluff  clinging  to  the  hump  of  the  hook.  He  slipped  it  off  the 
hook,  straightened  up,  and  a  girl  came  swiftly  out  the  door  of  Carl 
Holllin's  apartment  beside  him.  It  was  Maitha  Kent,  and  at  sight 
of  him  she  faltered,  making  as  if  instinctively  to  go  back  in  again, 
but  then  she  braced  her  shoulders  and  walked  off  quickly  to  the 
stairs.  Sober  pressed  the  bell  button  and  almost  at  once  Kolllin 
came  to  the  door. 

"Back  again,  doctor." 

The  decayed  physician  smiled  feebly  at  the  feeble  jest.  "My 
practice  seems  to  be  on  the  increase." 

"Is  Miss  Kent  one  of  your  regular  patients?" 

"I  have  no  patients,"  Hofflin  replied  without  rancor,  "either 
regular  or  irregular." 

"Only  Mrs.  Gilpin?" 

"Oh,  come  now,  Captain  Sober.  But  do  come  into  the  study.  It's 
more  comfortable." 
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He  led  the  way  to  the  middle  room  he  was  pleased  to  call  his 
study.  Drawing  up  a  chair  for  his  visitor,  he  seated  himself  behind 
his  desk  and  came  at  once  to  the  point  upon  which  Sober  had  been 
maneuvering  to  pin  him. 

"My  services  to  Jane,"  he  said  blandly,  "have  not  been  in  any 
legal  sense  professional.  I  have  neither  prescribed  medicines  nor 
accepted  fees." 

"What  have  you  done  for  her,  exactly?" 

"Only  such  simple  things  as  could  be  done  just  as  well  by  —  oh, 
say  a  policeman  for  a  member  of  his  family," 

"Such  as.^" 

"  Painting  the  trachea,  giving  aiu'al  irrigations,  httle  things  that 
anyone  could  do." 

"Why  didn't  you  run  upstairs  when  you  heard  the  shot,  instead 
of  lettmg  the  women  get  there  ahead  of  you,  and  you  a  doctor?" 

"I'm  not  a  doctor.  I  thought  it  would  be  safer  to  wait." 

"In  other  words,  you  weren't  very  anxious  to  save  Gilpin's  life 
in  case  there  was  a  chance  to  save  it?" 

"Not  particularly  anxious,"  the  ex-medic  admitted  placidly. 
"But  then,  of  course,  how  was  I  to  know  it  was  Paul?" 

"What  made  Jane  Gilpm  deaf  m  the  first  place?" 

Hofllin  shrugged.  "The  ear  is  a  very  delicate  organism.  It's  some- 
times difficult  to  trace  the  cause  of  deafness.  Jane  always  had  a 
catarrhal  tendency  and  in  a  subject  of  her  type  a  cold  might  easily 
settle  in  the  middle  ear  and  ultimately  destroy  the  hearing.  Then 
again  she  may  have  contracted  some  infection  while  swimming 
in  polluted  water.  There  are  a  number  of  possibiHties." 

"Would  a  blow  do  it?" 

"Oh,  yes  indeed.  Jane  used  to  do  a  great  deal  of  diving,  and  a 
diver  who  fails  to  enter  the  water  at  precisely  the  proper  angle 
might  suffer  a  severe  blow  from  the  impact.  Such  a  blow,  or  suc- 
cessions of  blows,  might  easily  aggravate  some  antecedent  weak- 
ness and  cause  partial  or  complete  deafness  to  supervene." 

"What  happened  to  her  throat?" 

"Evidently  a  s^inpathetic  affection  extending  from  the  aural 
passages  to  the  trachea  and  larynx.  Not  at  all  uncommon." 

"Ever  give  her  drugs  to  ease  the  pain  or  put  her  to  sleep?" 
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"Do  you  think  I'm  crazy,  a  man  in  my  position?  Besides,  she 
isn't  afraid  of  a  Uttle  pain,  less  so  than  anyone  I  know.  And  Jane 
can  sleep  without  the  aid  of  sedatives." 

"  Wliat  was  the  Kent  girl  doing  down  here  just  before  I  came?  " 

"Just  a  little  social  visit." 

"Is  she  quite  a  friend  of  yours?" 

"Not  particularly.  But  in  times  of  trouble,  you  know  how  it  is." 

"  You  told  me  before  you  saw  nobody,  heard  nothing  in  the  hall 
or  on  the  stairs,  either  before  or  after  the  shooting.  Are  you  sticking 
to  that  statement?" 

And  this  time  Hofflin  was  less  prompt  in  his  reply.  He  looked 
down  at  his  hands  clasped  on  the  desk,  and  when  he  showed  his 
eyes  again  there  was  in  them  a  hint  of  mockery,  of  challenge. 

"Yes,"  he  said  almost  with  a  smile,  "I'm  sticking  to  that  state- 
ment." 

"You  mean  for  the  present?"  Sober  asked,  and  Hofflin  rounded 
his  lips  and  made  them  straight  again,  letting  that  go  for  an 
answer. 

"You  know,"  Sober  remarked  on  a  confidential  note,  "I've  got 
an  idea  you  and  I  are  going  to  do  business." 

"Who  knows?  One  does  the  best  one  can." 

"For  himself,  you  mean?" 

"Oh,  naturally." 

"What  were  you  doing  in  the  Professor's  apartment  while  we 
were  at  dinner  in  Miss  Kent's?" 

"Just  browsing  through  some  of  his  books." 

"Did  you  leave  the  apartment  between  the  time  the  Professor 
came  down  to  dinner  and  the  time  the  excitement  started?" 

"I  did  not." 

"During  the  time  you  were  there  did  you  happen  to  look  out 
through  the  glass  panel  of  the  entrance  door?  Or  wait  a  minute, 
put  it  this  way.  Did  you  see  or  hear  anyone  going  into  the  Ericson 
apartment  across  the  landing?  Either  going  in  or  coming  out?" 

"I  did." 

"Who  was  it?" 

"Elsie  Gans.  It  was  exactly  three  o'clock  when  she  came  up  the 
stairs  and  went  into  Cora's  apartment." 
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"And  you  just  happened  to  be  looking  out?  What  makes  you  so 
sure  of  the  time?" 

"I  heard  a  radio  announcer  signing  off  from  some  loudspeaker 
farther  up  the  street." 

"You've  got  pretty  good  hearing,  haven't  you?" 

"Both  my  auditory  and  my  visual  sense  EU'e  exceptionally 
acute." 

"How  long  did  Mrs.  Gans  stay  in  the  Ericson  apartment?" 

Again  the  curious  pause  and  byplay  of  candid  unfrankness. 

"I  really  couldn't  say." 

"Why  not?  Did  you  leave  your  door  as  soon  as  she  went  in  the 
other  one?" 

"Not  at  once.  I  stayed  there  for  a  time." 

"How  long  a  time?  Longer  than  it  would  take  for  her  to  walk 
over  to  the  kitchen  table,  pick  up  a  sugar  bowl  and  come  out 
again?" 

"Oh,  yes,  longer  than  that." 

"How  much  longer?  A  minute?" 

"Possibly  two  minutes.  Then  I  went  back  to  the  Professor's 
book  shelves." 

"You  didn't  happen  to  see  anyone  else  go  into  the  Ericsons'?" 

But  now,  for  a  wonder,  the  keen  ears  of  Carl  Hofflin  seemed  to 
have  failed  him,  and  he  sat  there  giving  no  sign  at  all. 

"  You  know  what?  "  said  Martin  Sober  in  his  usual  harsh,  patient, 
plodding  voice,  "For  the  first  time  in  my  life  as  a  cop  I  feel  my 
fingers  itching  for  a  rubber  hose.  If  I  could  only  bring  myself  to 
it  I  think  I  could  break  this  case  right  now." 

"You  would  only,"  said  Hofflin  with  his  soft  impregnable  in- 
sulting blandness,  "be  sullying  your  spotless  record  in  vain." 

"Are  you  going  to  answer  my  question?" 

"Do  you  mind  repeating  it?"  And  when  Sober  did  he  answered, 
"Nobody." 

"Now  then,"  Sober  resumed,  "supposing  a  lot  of  money  was 
found  among  Gilpin's  effects,  a  good  deal  more  than  he  could  have 
earned  in  his  regular  job.  Would  you  be  claiming  a  piece  of  it  or 
would  you  just  let  it  go  into  the  estate?" 

"Why  should  I  claim  any  of  it?" 
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"I  thought  you  might  possibly  be  in  on  some  deal  with  Gilpin 
and  he  might  be  the  treasurer  like." 

"What  sort  of  a  deal?" 

"You  write  your  own  ticket  on  that  and  I'll  write  mine.  I've 
got  an  idea  they'd  be  pretty  much  alike.  Anyway,  a  half  share  in 
fifty  grand  is  nothing  to  sneeze  at." 

And  now  for  the  first  time  Hofllin  showed  some  real  concern. 
"Oh,  no,  captain,  Paul  couldn't  have  had  that  much." 

"A  little  more  than  that,"  said  Sober,  watching  his  man  closely 
and  feeling  a  queer  excitement  at  what  he  saw  in  the  boneless- 
seeming,  sluglike  face.  And  all  at  once  he  decided  to  leave  it  at  that. 

Outside  Hofflin's  flat  he  turned  to  the  right  and  started  toward 
Mrs.  Gans's  door  by  the  head  of  the  cellar  stairs.  But  at  the  newel 
of  the  main  stairway  he  halted  in  midstride,  stepped  swiftly  over 
to  the  stair  wall  and  dropped  to  one  knee  to  study  a  minute  hole 
in  the  painted  plaster  an  inch  or  two  above  the  skirting  board  and 
in  vertical  line  with  the  rising  of  the  bottom  stair.  He  rubbed  a 
finger  over  the  edge  of  the  tread  and  brought  it  up  with  a  fine 
powder  of  wall  plaster  just  as  Mr.  Prou  addressed  him  in  his  gong- 
like voice  from  farther  up  the  stairs. 

"Well,  Captain  Sober,"  he  was  remarking  on  a  note  of  marked 
displeasure.  "I've  been  looking  for  you  everywhere." 

"Why  didn't  you  call  a  cop,  or  try  Hofflin's?  Just  step  over  a 
Uttle  from  that  wall  .  .  .  thanks." 

"What  profound  truth,  if  one  might  inquire,"  Mr.  Prou  inquired 
irritably,  "does  the  ace  detective  of  Vraymont  expect  to  read  in 
these  dubiously  crystal  stairs?" 

"Angel  feathers." 

The  assistant  district  attorney  positively  gasped  for  patience. 
"Don't  you  really  think  the  time  has  come  to  put  aside  all  this 
nons  — "  thinking  better  of  it  and  detouring  cleverly  —  "all  these 
nonessentials  and  begin  to  organize  the  case  against  Rex  in  some 
presentable  form  for  the  press  —  I  should  say  the  grand  jury. 
Especially  since  —  oh,  there  you  are,  Mrs.  Gilpin." 

Her  voice  came  faintly  down  the  stairs  ahead  of  her,  a  hoarse 
whisper  more  labored  than  when  Sober  had  last  heard  it.  And  as 
she  drew  nearer  it  became  clear  that  more  than  her  voice  had 
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altered  for  the  worse.  Her  eyes  had  a  queer  strained  look  and  her 
clenched  hands  were  pressed  tightly  to  her  sides.  But  a  beaten 
woman  she  was  not,  for  she  could  still  smile  with  absent-minded 
irony  and  step  firmly  on  her  good  strong  legs. 

" I  don't  wonder,"  the  pitiful  whisper  said,  "that  you  look  at  me 
like  that.  Captain  Sober,  if  I  look  anything  like  I  feel." 

"You  do  look  a  little  played  out,  ma'am,  and  I'm  sorry." 

"  It's  the  weather.  A  rainy  day  always  goes  to  my  ear  and  throat. 
And  I  got  my  feet  wet  besides.  We  had  to  walk  a  block  or  two  to 
find  a  taxi  to  come  home  in," 

"Too  bad  you  didn't  keep  my  car  while  you  had  it.  I  can  always 
get  another  one  if  I  have  to." 

"  I  expected  my  own  car  would  be  ready.  It's  been  at  the  garage 
for  days  and  they're  still  working  on  it.  But  they  think  they've 
found  the  trouble  at  last  and  they've  promised  it  to  me  in  time  to 
drive  to  New  York  to  catch  my  train  at  midnight.  That  is,"  im- 
smilingly,  "if  you've  decided  to  let  me  go  and  take  Paul  home." 

"Of  course  you  may  go,"  said  Prou  in  a  special  protective  tone 
of  voice  that  drew  a  curious  look  from  Sober.  But  Jane  Gilpin,  her 
eyes  soliciting  Martin  Sober,  paid  no  heed  at  all  to  Prou. 

"  Do  you  think,  ma'am,  that  you're  in  any  condition  to  go  travel- 
ing tonight?" 

"I  shall  be  if  Carl  consents  to  give  me  a  treatment.  He  always 
has  given  me  rehef  when  I'm  like  this." 

"Oh,  he'll  consent,"  Prou  promised  ominously,  "or  I'll  know 
the  reason  why." 

"You  already  know  the  reason  why,"  she  said  a  bit  sharply. 
"He's  afraid  of  the  police." 

"He  needn't  be  afraid  of  me,  ma'am.  Have  you  asked  him  yet?" 

"I've  had  him  asked  and  he  refused.  But  I'm  going  to  try  again. 
You  can  hardly  blame  the  poor  man  for  being  careful,  he's  had  so 
much  trouble  in  the  past.  But,"  she  whispered,  stepping  down  to 
the  hall  level,  "have  you  recaptured  your  prisoners  yet?" 

"What  prisoners,  ma'am?" 

"He  doesn't  know  about  it  yet,"  said  Prou.  "  I  was  just  about  to 
tell  liim  when  I  saw  you  coming  down."  He  surveyed  Martin  Sober 
with  something  very  much  like  gloating.  "Well,  they  got  away  on 
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you.  Rex  and  Gans  both.  I  just  took  the  message  from  your  desk- 
man.  He  couldn't  reach  you  and  he  asked  for  me." 

"It  seems  a  pity,"  Prou  resumed  m  a  hectoring  voice,  as  Sober 
stood  and  took  it  all  in  silence,  "when  the  district  attorney's  office 
has  a  murder  case  broken,  the  murderers  all  but  indicted  and  con- 
victed, it  does  seem  a  pity  then  that  the  police  can't  even  hold  the 
prisoners  safe  for  trial." 

But  if  Sober  would  not  speak  up  in  his  own  defense,  there  was 
one  who  would  and  did.  "  I  won't  stand  here  and  listen  to  you  talk 
like  that.  It  isn't  fair,"  Jane  Gilpin  whispered  fiercely,  with  an 
effect  of  shouting  small.  "Captain  Sober  is  a  detective,  not  a  jailer. 
And  how  was  he  to  know  that  Rex  and  Gans  used  to  be  profes- 
sional jail-breakers?" 

"But,"  Prou  said,  more  moderately,  himself  on  the  defensive  for 
a  change,  "he  did  know.  Mrs.  Gans  told  us  all  about  it  this  noon 
and  I  most  certainly  assumed  he  would  take  suitable  precautions 
in  the  light  of  what  we  learned  from  her." 

"I  suppose,"  Sober  said  without  resentment,  "I  may  as  well  go 
back  there  now  and  have  another  little  talk  with  Mrs.  Gans." 

"And  I'll  go  in  and  try  my  luck  with  Carl.  Let  me,"  she  instructed 
Prou,  who  took  the  instruction  meekly,  "go  in  alone  and  if  he's 
not  amenable  then  you  can  come  in  and  try  your  way." 

Martin  Sober  looking  after  the  pair  of  them  thought  quietly  to 
himself  that  this  widow  did  not  seem  like  the  kind  of  widow  that 
would  be  a  widow  long. 
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Qhapbui.  SsuDSjnissutL 


MRS.  GANS,  the  radio  turned  decorously  low  in  token  of  her 
tribal  respect  for  death,  was  listening  to  the  early  evening  news 
bulletins. 

"Don't  turn  it  off,"  said  Sober  as  she  moved  to  the  dial,  "I 
like  'em." 

But  there  was  not  much  news  this  evening.  Another  Hollywood 
divorce.  A  racket  killing  in  Brooklyn.  Failure  of  the  very  active 
wife  of  a  most  important  personage  to  elude  the  press  while  slipping 
modestly  aboard  a  plane  at  Newark  Airport  en  route  to  Washington 
after  an  incognita  visit  to  New  York.  .  .  . 

"I  guess,"  he  said  finally,  "there's  not  much  doing  in  the  line  of 
news  tonight.  Let's  talk." 

"Is  it  true,"  she  asked  in  the  voice  of  conspiracy,  having  con- 
tained herself  as  long  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  "what 
they're  saying  about  my  Peter  getting  Rex  and  himself  out  of  jail 
and  away?" 

"  I  just  this  minute  heard  it  from  Mr.  Prou  on  the  stairs.  I  seem 
to  be  the  last  person  in  this  house  to  hear  what's  going  on  around. 
Anyway,  it's  a  pity  they  didn't  stay  where  they  were  in  out  of  the 
rain." 

"It's  stopped  raining,"  Elsie  Gans  pointed  out  reasonably. 

"Well,  that  makes  a  difference.  But  let's  not  worry  about  it. 
They  won't  be  gone  long,  I  hope.  Meantime,  Mrs.  Gans,  I  can  tell 
you  that  your  husband  looked  all  right  when  I  talked  to  him. 
Sober  as  a  bishop,  wouldn't  even  take  a  drink  when  I  offered  him 
one  in  case  he  was  feeling  weak.  You  were  right  about  the  thirteen 
days,  Mrs.  Gans." 

"I  ought  to  know  my  Peter  Gans  by  now  if  ever  I'm  going  to." 
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"Now  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  routine  questions." 

"And  I'll  answer  them  the  same  way,"  she  promised  stoutly. 

"You'll  what?  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  Was  it  you  put  in  a  phone  call 
at  three  o'clock  in  Mrs.  Ericson's  upstairs?" 

"It  was  not,"  she  answered,  quiet  and  grave. 

"Any  idea  who  did?" 

"I  have  not." 

*'  Do  you  know  what  time  it  was  you  went  up  there  for  the  sugar?" 

"No,  I  don't." 

"No  idea  about  what  time?" 

"Not  a  bit  of  an  idea." 

"  Well,  let's  see  if  we  can  find  out.  Do  you  remember  Mrs.  Gilpin 
leaving  the  kitchen  with  the  tray  of  ice  cream?" 

"I  do." 

"All  right.  She  brought  the  ice  cream  over  to  Miss  Kent's  flat 
and  served  it  and  brought  the  tray  back  to  her  own  kitchen  to  serve 
the  coffee  on.  How  long  were  you  alone  in  her  kitchen  between  the 
time  she  left  with  the  ice  cream  and  came  back  with  the  empty  tray?  " 

"Two  or  three  minutes  maybe." 

"It  might  have  been  four?" 

"  It  might  have.  There's  no  clock  in  Jane's  kitchen  and  I  was  too 
busy  to  look  at  it  if  there  was." 

"I  can  understand  that.  Now  did  she  leave  you  alone  in  her 
kitchen  any  time  after  that?" 

"Only  when  she  went  back  to  Martha's  with  the  coffee." 

"Now  stop  and  think  and  tell  me  if  you're  sure  of  that." 

She  pondered  a  moment.  "Oh,  yes,  that's  right,  I  forgot.  She 
came  back  with  the  empty  tray  after  serving  the  ice  cream  and 
arrgmged  the  cups  on  the  tray  to  serve  the  coffee.  I  began  filling  the 
cups  and  then  she  said  she  wondered  if  she'd  given  everyone  spoons 
for  their  ice  cream  and  that  she'd  run  back  and  see.  So  she  went  out 
again  and  — " 

"Wait  a  minute.  Are  you  sure  that's  all  she  said?" 

She  seemed  a  httle  flustered.  "That's  all  I  remember." 

"What  about  the  sugar?" 

"Oh,  the  sugar,  that's  right.  That's  when  she  told  me  to  go  up  to 
Cora's  and  borrow  her  lump  sugar." 
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"I  wish  you'd  be  a  little  more  careful,  Mrs.  Gans,"  said  Sober 
sternly.  "This  is  just  as  important  to  you  as  it  is  to  me." 

"I'm  doing  the  best  I  can,"  she  retorted  hotly,  her  red-headed- 
ness  flaring  up  briefly  and  subsiding.  "That's  how  it  was,"  she  said 
more  equably.  "She  said  she  thought  I'd  find  the  sugar  on  Cora's 
kitchen  table  and  to  hurry  back  with  it  so  she  could  serve  the  cofiee 
because  you  and  Mr.  Prou  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  back  to  work. 
When  she  said  that  I  had  the  cofi'ee  aU  poured  but  two  or  three 
cups.  I  filled  them  and  put  the  cofi'ee  pot  back  on  the  stove  and 
went  right  up  for  the  sugar." 

"Leaving  Mrs.  Gilpin  in  her  kitchen?" 

"No,  she  went  out  just  ahead  of  me.  While  I  was  finishing  pour- 
ing the  coffee." 

"How  long  were  you  gone  from  the  kitchen?" 

"Just  long  enough  to  run  upstairs,  get  the  sugar  off  of  Cora's 
kitchen  table  and  come  downstairs  again." 

"  So  you  found  the  sugar  right  off  and  didn't  have  to  look  around 
for  it?" 

"No,  I  didn't  have  to  look  for  it.  It  was  where  Jane  said,  on  the 
kitchen  table." 

"You  didn't  happen  to  look  in  the  back  part  of  Mrs.  Ericson's 
flat  while  you  were  up  there?" 

"No,  I  didn't." 

"Then  you  wouldn't  know  whether  the  door  of  the  little  middle 
passage  was  closed  or  open?" 

"  I  didn't  look  and  I  wouldn't  know." 

"WeU  then,  you  were  gone  from  the  kitchen  about  a  minute,  is 
that  right?" 

"A  minute  at  the  most  and  maybe  less." 

"And  when  you  came  back  was  Mrs.  Gilpin  ahead  of  you  in  her 
kitchen?" 

"No,  I  was  back  two  or  three  minutes  at  least  before  she  came 
back." 

"Yes,"  he  mused,  watching  her  stonfly.  "She  came  in  and  asked 
if  everybody  had  spoons  and  sat  down  and  talked  for  a  wliile.  Now 
let's  see  if  we  can  get  this  straight.  You  say  you  left  the  kitchen 
right  after  she  did  and  you  were  gone  about  a  minute.  It  was  at 
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least  two  or  three  minutes  after  you  came  back  that  she  left  Miss 
Kent's  flat  and  returned  to  her  own  kitchen.  That  makes  about 
four  minutes  between  the  time  you  went  upstairs  and  the  time 
Mrs.  Gilpin  went  back  to  her  kitchen  after  coming  in  to  see  if  all 
of  us  had  spoons  for  our  ice  cream.  Now  is  that  right?" 

"I  suppose  it  is." 

"Then  tell  me  this.  If  you  both  left  the  kitchen  about  the 
same  time  and  you  were  gone  only  a  minute  and  she  was  gone 
four  minutes,  how  could  she  meet  you  coming  back  down  the 
stairs.^ " 

"She  couldn't  and  didn't,"  Mrs.  Gans  said  sullenly. 

"Relax,  Mrs.  Gans.  It's  for  your  own  good  I'm  trying  to  get  this 
straight.  When  Mrs.  Gilpin  was  going  out  Miss  Kent's  door  on  her 
way  back  to  get  the  coffee  didn't  she  see  you  coming  down  the 
stairs  and  speak  to  you?" 

"How  could  she  see  me  coming  down  the  stairs  if  I  was  already 
back  in  the  kitchen  two  or  three  minutes  before  she  came  back 
from  you  people?" 

"That's  what  I'm  trying  to  find  out.  Didn't  she  speak  to  you  and 
say  something  like  this:  'Oh,  did  you  have  trouble  finding  it,  Elsie? 
Wasn't  it  where  I  said  it  was?'  Something  like  that?" 

"She  certainly  did  not." 

"Well,  what  would  you  say  if  I  told  you  I  distinctly  heard  Mrs. 
Gilpin  say  that  to  you  before  the  door  closed  after  her?" 

"I'd  say,"  she  replied  bitterly,  "that  you  were  trying  to  frame 
me  the  way  you've  been  trying  all  day  to  frame  Rex  and  my  Peter 
and  God  knows  who-all  else." 

"That,"  he  pointed  out  moderately,  "might  be  for  a  jury  to  say 
after  they  heard  everyone  that  was  at  the  table  testify  that  they 
heard  the  same  thing  I  heard.  And  after  they  heard  Mrs.  Gilpin 
swear  that  what  we  heard  was  exactly  what  she  said." 

"I  give  up,"  she  said  a  little  wildly.  "I'm  through." 

"You  mean  you  admit  that  Mrs.  Gilpin  met  you  and  said  what 
I  just  told  you  she  said?" 

"My  God,  no!  I  mean  I'm  through  saying  anything  to  you." 

"  Don't  be  so  sure.  When  I  was  talking  to  Gans  a  little  whilo  ago 
he  told  me  somethmg  that  you  might  want  to  add  a  httle  something 
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to.  Something  about — "  pausing  as  if  to  recollect  —  "oh,  yes, 
about  the  pistol  that  Paul  Gilpin  was  shot  to  death  with." 

"Oh-oh,"  she  gasped,  her  hand  at  her  heart,  her  fight  now  all 
gone.  "Ah,  the  poor  creature,  why  did  he  have  to  go  and  tell  you 
that?" 

"Because  Peter  Geuis  is  a  very  intelligent  man  and  a  very  sober 
one  today.  It  might  have  saved  everyone  a  lot  of  trouble  if  you'd 
told  me  in  the  first  place  that  it  was  Gans'  gun.  You  might  have 
known  we'd  trace  it  back  to  the  owner  in  the  end.  That's  one  of 
the  easiest  things  in  police  work." 

"But  Peter  hasn't  seen  the  gun  since  the  day  he  started  to  drink. 
I  took  it  away  from  him  and  put  it  where  he  couldn't  get  it  in  case 
he  lost  his  head." 

"That's  what  you  say.  Gans,"  he  told  her  sardonically,  "says  the 
same.  But  it's  a  little  late  in  the  day  to  ask  us  to  believe  it." 

"But  it's  the  truth  and  I  can  prove  it." 

"How?" 

"By  the  party  I  gave  it  to  to  hide  for  me." 

"Who  was  that?" 

"Somebody  that  I  wouldn't  like  to  see  get  in  trouble.  That's 
why  I  didn't  tell  you  before." 

"And  you'd  rather  see  your  husband  in  trouble  than  this  other 
party  you're  protecting?  " 

"I'd  be  long  sorry  to  see  somebody  get  in  trouble  over  doing  a 
favor  for  me." 

"All  right  then,  keep  it  to  yourself  and  let  Gans  go  up  for  mur- 
der. It's  all  the  same  to  me." 

"Like  fun  it  is,"  she  muttered  cannily.  But  it  was  her  Parthian 
shot.  "I  may  as  well  tell  you  now  as  have  you  find  out  later,  and 
anyway  the  laugh's  on  you.  It's  only  Martha  Kent." 

"A  little  laugh  mightn't  do  any  harm  around  this  place  today, 
so  go  ahead  and  laugh  if  you  want  to.  So  it's  only  Martha  Kent. 
When  did  you  give  it  to  her?" 

"I'm  telling  you.  The  first  day  my  Peter  started  on  the  spree. 
That  would  be  thirteen  days  ago." 

"Thirteen  days.  That  would  be  early  last  week.  No,  this  is 
Sunday,  it  would  be  a  week  ago  last  Monday,  wouldn't  it?" 
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"That's  just  when  it  was.  I  was  doing  my  week's  washing  when 
Peter  started  off  on  the  drink." 

"Do  you  ever  do  any  washing  for  Miss  Kent?" 

"No,  she  sends  all  her  stuff  to  the  laundry." 

"Towels  and  everything?" 

"All  but  some  little  underthings  she  rinses  out  in  her  washbowl." 

"Wliere  did  you  give  it  to  her,  down  here?" 

"No,  I  got  it  out  of  the  drawer  where  Peter  keeps  it  and  took  it 
upstairs  to  her  apartment.  It  was  after  she  came  home  from  work 
in  the  evening." 

"Where  was  Gans?" 

"Off  drinking  somewhere.  He  never  knew  I  took  it  or  what  I 
did  with  it." 

"Where  did  Miss  Kent  put  it?" 

"  I  don't  know.  I  just  went  up  and  gave  it  to  her  and  asked  her 
to  hide  it  for  me  and  she  said  she  would." 

"And  that's  the  last  you  saw  of  it?" 

"  It  is,  till  I  saw  it  in  Paul's  room  after  he  was  dead." 

"Were  you  ever  on  the  stage,  Mrs.  Gans?" 

"I  was.  In  vaudeville.  Song  and  dance.  That's  how  I  happened 
to  meet  my  Peter.  At  a  benefit  the  White  Rats  gave." 

"Then  I  suppose  you  can  do  tricks  with  your  voice?" 

"Not  very  good,  only  so-so.  I  was  mostly  a  straight  contralto." 

He  reached  into  his  inside  coat  pocket  for  Jackson's  report. 
"Just  read  this  paragraph  where  I'm  pointing  and  make  your  voice 
deep  like  a  man's." 

She  gave  him  a  curious  look,  but  took  the  paper  and  began  to 
read  in  the  same  deepened  voice  she  had  employed  once  before 
that  day  when  trying  to  convey  her  impressions  of  a  certain  icy 
breath  and  ghostly  whisper. 

"'I  know,'"  she  read,  her  voice  hoarse  with  the  effort,  "'the 
identity  of  your  Vraymont  agent.  Tell  him  your  decision.  I  will 
furnish  him  a  way  — ' " 

"All  right,"  said  Sober,  looking  over  her  shoulder  and  indicating 
another  part.  "Read  that  paragraph  up  there." 

"'You  cannot,'"  she  read  on  obediently.  '"He  is  being  held 
incom  —  incommunic — '"  Here  her  voice  broke  and  she  apolo- 
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gized  between  coughing  and  laughing,  "  I  was  never  any  good  at  it." 

His  eyes  told  nothing  as  he  took  the  paper  back,  folded  it  and 
returned  it  to  his  pocket.  "I  guess  that's  all  now,  Mrs.  Gans.  Un- 
less you  want  to  change  your  statement  about  what  Mrs.  Gilpin 
said  to  you  when  you  were  coming  down  the  stairs." 

She  seemed  to  gather  her  forces.  "Can  I  think  a  minute?" 

"As  long  as  you  want  to." 

She  pondered  and  her  face  grew  sharper,  foxier,  her  mouth  drawn 
in  a  thin  straight  line.  And  a  moment  came  when  all  her  features 
became  set  and  rigid  in  the  way  a  face  does  when  the  whole  being 
stiffens  to  attention  at  some  clear  signal  from  the  memory  or  will. 

"I  remember  now,"  she  said  firmly.  "But  it  wasn't  the  way  you 
make  it  out.  Jane  didn't  say,  'Oh,  did  you  have  trouble  finding  it, 
Elsie? '  the  way  you  think  you  heard  it.  And  she  didn't  say, '  Wasn't 
it  where  I  said  it  was?'  All  she  did  say  was,  'Did  you  have  any 
trouble  finding  it,  Elsie?  Was  it  where  I  said  it  was?'" 

"What's  the  difference?"  he  asked  with  a  show  of  tired  im- 
patience. "All  I  care  about  is  that  you  admit  you  were  just  coming 
back  down  the  stairs  as  Mrs.  Gilpin  left  the  room  to  go  back  to  her 
kitchen.  Why  didn't  you  say  so  in  the  first  place?" 

"Indeed  I  don't  admit  it,"  she  answered  vigorously.  "I  wasn't 
on  the  stairs  at  all  when  she  spoke  to  me.  I  was  in  the  kitchen  and 
had  been  for  at  least  two  or  three  minutes  before  Jane  left  Martha's 
dining  room." 

"Well,"  he  said  testily,  getting  up  to  go,  "you  don't  need  to  get 
sore  at  me  when  I'm  only  trying  to  do  the  work  I'm  paid  for.  If  I 
didn't  make  a  mistake  once  in  a  while  I  wouldn't  be  human,  would 
I,  Mrs.  Gans?" 

But  Elsie  Gans'  soreness  at  Martin  Sober  was  nothing  to  that  of 
Mr.  Prou,  vexedly  awaiting  his  return  to  the  Gilpin  apartment. 
"What,"  he  demanded  to  be  told,  a  man  in  the  mood  to  stand  for 
no  nonsense,  "what  measures  are  you  police  taking  to  protect  all 
these  people?" 

"Against  what?" 

"Against  those  two  killers  on  the  loose.  Against  Rex  and  Gans,  of 
course,"  he  specified  in  complete  exasperation. 
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"You're  not  nervous,  are  you,  Mr.  Prou?  Not  that  you  haven't 
reason  to  be,  God  knows,"  he  allowed  sympathetically. 

"For  myself?"  Prou  asked  scornfully. 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Martin  Sober.  "Who  else?" 

The  little  assistant  district  attorney  slapped  his  righthand  coat 
pocket.  "I  can  always  take  care  of  myself,"  he  asserted  spunkily, 
and  Jane  Gilpin  coming  out  from  the  little  hall  of  doors  whispered 
hoarsely,  "It's  all  right,  Captain  Sober.  Carl  has  been  persuaded 
to  give  me  a  treatment." 

"I'm  glad,"  he  said  gently,  "to  hear  that.  Are  you  going  down 
there  now?" 

"  Not  for  a  half  hour  or  so.  Carl  had  to  send  out  to  the  drug  store 
for  some  things.  I'm  going  in  now  and  try  to  cheer  poor  Martha  up. 
I'm  afraid  she's  taking  all  this  a  little  too  much  to  heart.  She's 
devoted  to  Rex,  you  know,  and  I'm  finding  it  hard  to  convince  her 
that  he'll  come  out  of  it  all  right." 

"You're  a  brave  woman,  ma'am,"  said  Sober  with  a  show  of 
feeling  most  unusual  in  him.  "Maybe  a  httle  too  brave  for  your 
own  good." 

"How  do  you  mean?"  she  asked  in  her  direct,  almost  childlike 
fashion,  and  Sober  answered,  "Going  around  this  house  alone. 
Scallon,  come  over  here.  I  want  you  to  — " 

"But,"  she  protested,  "I'm  only  going  over  to  Martha.  Fred 
Cline  is  there  and  you  wouldn't  ask  any  better  protection  than  he 
can  give  me.  Would  you,"  she  asked,  turning  with  her  sad  slight 
smile  to  Sober's  aid,  "Mr.  Scallon?" 

Scallon  opened  his  mouth  to  comment,  but  at  a  glance  from 
Sober  swaggered  back  to  his  corner  leaving  his  opinion  unsaid. 
Standing  alone  again  with  Mr.  Prou,  "What  is  it  you  want  me  to 
do?"  asked  Sober. 

"Get  some  reserves.  Surround  the  house.  Anything  to  protect 
these  people  in  our  care." 

"Well  now,  maybe  I'll  do  that.  When  the  men  report  at  eight 
o'clock  for  the  night  tour." 

Prou  looked  at  his  watch.  "It's  only  seven  thirty  now.  I  hate  to 
think  of  the  damage  a  couple  of  resolute  scoundrels  might  do  in 
half  an  hour's  time." 
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"Where,"  Sober  asked  absently,  "has  Scallon  gone  to  now?" 

"I  just  saw  him  go  in  back." 

Sober  left  Prou  and  went  through  the  passage  to  Gilpin's  room, 
walking  slowly,  thinking.  Scallon  at  the  desk  seemed  to  be  looking 
through  or  past  him  and  at  first  Sober  wondered  if  his  man  were 
sleeping  with  his  eyes  open.  Then  he  sensed  that  Scallon  was  staring 
at  something  behind  in  the  passage,  and  when  he  looked  around  it 
was  the  Professor. 

"Oh,  there  you  are  Professor.  Tailing  me,  are  you?  Come  on  in." 

"Might  I,"  the  Professor  inquired  in  his  remote  dusty  voice, 
"speak  with  you  alone?" 

"You  certainly  can.  Go  on,  Scallon,  scram." 
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MARTIN  SOBER  looked  at  the  Professor  with  frank  curiosity  and 
the  Professor  just  looked  at  him.  When  silence  had  become  long 
and  thin  the  policemEoi  broke  it. 

"Wliat  were  you  doing  on  the  fire  escape  outside  Paul  Gilpin's 
window  at  two  o'clock  this  morning?" 

The  Professor  weighed  the  question  deeply  and  did  not  answer 
it.  Sober  tried  again. 

"Who  are  you,  anyway,  and  what's  your  racket?  Are  you  the 
kind  of  a  professor  that  Hofflia  is  a  doctor?" 

"Dr.  Hofflin  is  an  able  man,"  the  Professor  said,  and  Scallon 
bawled  from  the  passage,  "Centre  Street  on  the  phone, 
chief." 

When  Sober  returned  from  his  telephone  talk  Scallon  was  at  his 
heels,  features  screwed  up  to  make  inquisitiveness  look  like  solici- 
tude. 

"Bad  news  from  New  York,  chief?" 

"Plenty.  Say,  Scallon,  what's  happened  to  everybody?  I  didn't 
see  anyone  around." 

"They're  all  in  with  the  Kent  girl  and  that  big  lug  that  calls 
himself  an  advertising  man.  Well,  if  he's  an  advertising  man  then 
I'm  a  — a—" 

"A  detective,"  Sober  tossed  up  from  the  deeps  of  his  depression. 
"Where's  Prou?" 

"He's  in  there  with  the  rest  of  them." 

"And  the  Ericsons  and  Mrs.  Gans?" 

"They're  all  in  there.  Everyone  except  Hofflin." 

"Where's  he?" 

"Down  in  his  own  place,  I  suppose." 
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"You  suppose!  Go  down  and  find  out.  You  don't  seem  to  realize 
what's  going  on  around  here." 

"What,"  Scallon  dared  to  ask,  "is  going  on?" 

"I'll  tell  you  in  three  words,"  said  Sober  tiredly.  "Three  words 
that  have  lost  me  my  best  friend  on  the  New  York  cops  and  got 
him  in  plenty  of  grief.  Three  words  that  have  me  hanging  on  the 
ropes." 

"What  three  words,  chief?" 

"Ann  Abby  Gale,"  said  Sober  bitterly,  and  the  Professor  sighed, 
"Oh,  dear.  Oh,  dear."  Sober  gave  him  a  sharp  look.  "Scram, 
Scallon.  You  may  be  dumb  but  you  bring  me  luck.  .  .  .  Now, 
Professor,"  he  invited  with  a  new  vigor,  "how  about  answering 
some  of  my  questions?  Who  are  you  and  what  do  you  do?  What's 
your  alibi?" 

The  Professor  began  searching  himself,  but  in  vain. 

"What  are  you  looking  for?" 

"I  had  a  card  case." 

"Let  it  ride.  Just  tell  me." 

"I  am  Ovid  Quint,"  the  Professor  said,  "Dainbridge  Professor 
of  Anthropology  at  Gotham  University  in  New  York." 

Sober  lay  back  in  Paul  Gilpin's  chair,  took  a  deep  breath  and 
expelled  it.  "You  know.  Professor,"  he  brought  out  at  last,  "  I  ought 
to  know  enough,  at  my  age,  to  follow  my  hunches." 

"I'm  not  quite  sure  that  I  understand  you,"  the  Professor  said. 

"I  mean  that  I  ought  to  have  known  Nigel  Rex  would  never 
play  in  anything  but  the  big  time." 

"Rex  is  a  highly  inteUigent  subject,"  the  Professor  said. 

"So  that's  the  Professor  Quint  you  are." 

"Ah,"  the  Professor  asked  in  faint  surprise,  "you  know  of 
me?" 

"Even  a  cop,"  said  Martin  Sober,  "reads  the  papers.  You'll 
have  to  excuse  me,  Professor,  for  placing  you  on  the  fire  escape. 
Now  I  can  see  it  was  the  other  party  I  had  in  mind."  But  his  look 
invited  contradiction. 

"It  was  I,"  the  Professor  said,  and  asked  diffidently,  "Might 
one  inquire  how  your  investigation  is,  ah,  progressing? " 

"I'm  one  door  behind,"  said  Sober,  and  the  Professor  shook  his 
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head  in  gentle  perplexity.  "What  were  you  doing  on  the  fire 
escape?"  asked  Sober. 

"It's  all  somewhat  involved." 

"  You're  telling  me.  What  is  it  you've  been  looking  for,  Professor?" 

"Letters." 

"Letters?" 

"Letters  to  Rex." 

"  Wliy  didn't  you  ask  me?  I  can  get  you  thousands  of  'em.  That 
hall  closet  out  there  is  full  of  letters  to  Rex." 

"Oh,  dear,"  sighed  the  Professor.  "I  might  have  known  it  was 
Gilpin." 

"Known  what  was  Gilpin?" 

"Blackmail,"  said  Ovid  Quint,  dropping  his  voice  as  a  decent 
man  does  to  utter  an  obscene  word. 

"  I  knew  there  was  a  bad  smell  around  here  the  minute  I  stepped 
foot  in  the  house." 

They  sat  for  a  time  in  meditation,  two  middle-aged  students  of 
mankind.  "Why  didn't  you  come  to  me  before?"  Sober  asked  at 
last. 

"I  feared  it  might  be  indiscreet." 

"What  made  you  change  your  mind?" 

"A  disquieting  circumstance.  I — "  Professor  Quint  faltered, 
looking  surprised  and  somewhat  annoyed.  "I've  quite  forgotten 
what  it  was." 

"Perhaps,"  Martin  Sober  suggested,  "the  circumstance  will 
come  back  to  you  if  you  start  telling  me  what's  on  your  mind.  Sup- 
pose you  begin  by  telling  me  about  those  letters  you  wrote  to  Rex." 

"Dear  me,  I  didn't  write  them." 

"Who  did,  then?" 

"The  person  to  whom  you  refer  as  Ann  Abby  Gale." 

"Isn't  that  her  right  name?" 

"It  is,"  said  the  Professor  cagily,  "in  a  sense." 

"Look,  Professor.  I  don't  want  to  know  any  more  about  the 
writer  of  those  letters  than  I  have  to  in  order  to  establish  the 
State's  case  against  Paul  Gilpin's  murderer.  The  blackmail  side  of  it 
might  not  be  in  my  department  at  all.  More  likely  it  would  come 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  some  Federal  department,  especially  if  the 
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blackmailing  operations  extended  into  another  State  or  if  the  mails 
were  used  for  purposes  of  extortion.  Have  you  reported  the  matter 
to  the  proper  authorities  in  Washington?" 

"Oh  dear,  no.  One  whisper  of  it  in  Washington  would  be  fatal." 

"Fatal,"  Sober  mused  aloud.  "I've  heard  that  word  before, 
today,  but  I  can't  think  where.  Well,  never  mind,  but  talking  about 
Washington  —  say,  Professor,  would  you  happen  to  know  if  this 
Gale  woman  called  Rex  up  on  the  long  distance  from  Washington 
last  night?" 

"  It's  quite  possible." 

"And  then  came  on  to  New  York  today?" 

"I  only  know  that  she  had  planned  to  do  so." 

"Would  she  be  stopping  with  a  woman  by  the  name  of — "  he 
pulled  Jackson's  report  out  of  his  pocket  and  looked  at  it  —  "a 
woman  by  the  name  of  Pilton  at  48  Beeckler  Place  in  New 
York?" 

"Mrs.  Pilton,"  the  Professor  admitted,  "is  her  closest  friend  in 
New  York." 

"Here,  read  this."  And  when  the  Professor  had  finished  reading 
Jackson's  account  of  the  mysterious  three  o'clock  telephone  con- 
versation, "As  you  see,"  Sober  resumed,  "the  Gale  woman  an- 
swered the  phone  herself  the  minute  it  rang,  so  it's  pretty  plain  she 
was  expecting  the  call  just  when  it  came.  Now  I  happen  to  know 
from  a  note  in  Rex's  httle  book  that  he  meant  to  get  in  touch  with 
her  exactly  at  that  time,  three  on  the  dot.  But  it  wasn't  Rex  that 
called,  because  he  was  in  jail.  It  wasn't  Gilpin,  because  Gilpin  was 
in  —  in  peace,  I  hope.  It  was  some  party  that  calls  himself  Forex. 
Did  you  ever  hear  the  name  before?" 

"Yes.  As  you  have  of  course  surmised,  it  signifies  'for  Rex'  and 
is  the  pseudonym  of  the  person  who  has  been  trying  to  extort  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  from  the  womem  to  whom  we  allude  as 
Ann  Abby  Gale." 

"Two  hundred  thousand  now,  according  to  the  conversation. 
'The  consideration  is  now  double.'  Has  she  got  that  much?" 

"Many  times  over.  But  her  conscience  would  never  allow  her  to 
countenance,  even  in  the  role  of  victim,  such  an  odious  practice  as 
blackmail." 
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"I'm  afraid  my  own  conscience  would  have  something  to  say 
before  I  parted  with  two  hundred  grand  or  even  the  half  of  it." 

The  Professor  demurred.  "I'm  afraid  you're  being  sarcastic.  It 
would  be  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  avoidance  of  a  scandal  which 
would  humiliate  her  dreadfully  and  almost  certainly  ruin  her 
husband's  career." 

"Are  the  letters  that  bad?" 

"Not  the  actual  substance  but  the  construction  that  could  be 
placed  on  selected  passages  by  hostile  or  nasty  minds.  In  politics," 
the  Professor  said,  paused,  dropped  it  and  returned  to  his  text. 
"An  artless  young  woman  can  always  be  trusted  to  place  herself  in 
a  worse  light  than  her  dissolute  but  cunning  sister." 

"Oh,  a  young  one,"  Sober  interjected. 

"Young  when  the  letters  were  written,  more  than  twenty  years 
ago." 

"Twenty  years!  You'd  think  this  Forex  could  dig  up  something 
newer  than  that,  wouldn't  you.*^" 

"Women,"  the  Professor  pointed  out  dryly,  "who  have  attained 
middle  age  and  position  are  not  likely  to  commit  such  indiscretions. 
When  they  are  young  enough  to  do  so  they  are  not  as  a  rule  im- 
portant enough  to  invite  the  professional  attention  of  extortioners. 
Only  the  perfect  innocence  of  a  pure  young  woman  could  dictate 
dithyrambs  of  girlish  prose  and  litanies  of  adoration  and  actually 
address  them  to  a  strange  man  who  in  fact  would  never  see  them 
inasmuch  as  they  would  be  read  by  snickering  clerks  and  answered 
in  form  letters  by  gum-chewing  typists.  The  woman  we  are  dis- 
cussing was  horrified  to  hear  after  all  these  years  some  of  the 
choicer  morsels  as  read  over  the  telephone  by  the  would-be  extor- 
tioner. The  thought  of  how  they  would  look  in  the  public  press  is 
with  her  day  and  night,  to  say  nothing  of  the  disastrous  effects 
upon  her  husband,  his  political  party  and,  quite  hterally,  the  entire 
country." 

"What  is  he,  a  big-shot  politician?" 

"Of  recent  years,"  the  Professor  remarked  with  quiet  maUce, 
"he  has  regarded  himself  as  a  statesman." 

"Well,  to  get  back  to  Forex,  were  all  the  negotiations  by 
phone?" 
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"All  but  the  initial  approach,  which  was  a  typewritten  letter 
purporting  to  be  dictated  and  signed  by  Nigel  Rex.  The  signature 
proved  later  to  be  a  rubberstamped  facsimile.  This  letter  seemed 
perfectly  innocuous  and  stredghtforward,  merely  stating  that  the 
writer,  assertedly  Rex,  was  cleaning  out  old  files  and  offering  to 
return  to  former  pupils  correspondence  which  might  prove  embar- 
rassing should  it  fgdl  into  the  wrong  hands,  provided  the  recipient 
was  willing  to  defray  the  carrying  costs.  She  replied  at  once  and 
gratefully,  addressing  her  reply  to  a  post  office  box  number  indicated 
in  the  soliciting  letter.  That  was  the  sole  letter.  All  the  rest  were 
telephone  calls.  But  the  caller  has  persisted  in  his  assertion  that  he 
represented  Rex  in  the  tremsaction  and  has  warned  her  repeatedly 
that  any  direct  approach  to  Rex  would  result  in  drastic  action  by 
Rex  himself,  though  he  would,  naturally,  deny  any  participation 
in  the  affair. 

"Does  she  believe  Rex  is  mixed  up  in  it?" 

"  Decidedly  not.  She  still  thinks  very  highly  of  him,  though  with 
a  reserve  more  befitting  her  present  age." 

"What's  your  interest  in  the  business.  Professor,  if  it's  a  fair 
question?" 

"  Perfectly  fair,"  said  the  Professor,  a  spot  of  red  showing  on  each 
cheekbone.  "  She  is  an  old  pupil  of  mine.  When  I  learned  of  her  pre- 
dicament, the  only  living  person,"  he  stated  with  a  quiet  pride, 
"whom  she  entrusted  with  the  facts,  I  hit  upon  the  idea  of  ap- 
proaching Rex  on  the  ground  of  our  common  interest  in  the  animal 
man.  I  became  quite  intimate  with  him  and  rented  the  first  apart- 
ment that  became  vacant  in  this  house.  In  this  way  I  hoped  to 
scrape  acquaintance  with  his  associates  and  quietly  run  down  the 
culprit." 

"By  running  up  and  down  fire  escapes?" 

"  I  was  prepared  to  take  any  necessary  measures." 

"Even,"  Martin  Sober  asked  with  a  show  of  melancholy 
mirth,  "to  shooting  the  culprit  if  you  thought  that  was  the  only 
way  to  get  your  —  your  old  pupil  out  of  her  jam?"  And  without 
waiting  for  an  answer  to  this  patently  frivolous  query  he  put 
another. 

"Isn't  it  a  fact,  Professor,  that  you  knew  positively  this  woman 
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was  coming  to  New  York  today  and  that  you  could  reach  her  at 
Mrs.  Pilton's  this  afternoon?" 

"That  is  a  fact.  But  I  heard  the  others  saying  that  all  wires  in  the 
house  were  under  police  surveillance  and  decided  it  would  be  unsafe 
to  telephone  her." 

"When  did  you  first  know  of  her  plans?" 

"About  a  fortnight  ago.  I  received  a  letter  from  her  to  that 
effect." 

"Was  the  letter  addressed  to  you  here  at  the  house?" 

"It  was." 

"Do  you  think  that  was  quite  safe?" 

"Oh,"  said  the  Professor,  "she  took  every  precaution,  using  a 
plain  envelope  \dthout  return  address.  Besides,  no  one  else  in  the 
house  has  access  to  my  mailbox  and  in  any  case  nobody  can  possibly 
suspect  that  I  am  involved  in  the  matter." 

"Her  handwriting  would  be  on  the  envelope,  wouldn't  it,  and  the 
Washington  postmark?  As  to  no  one  suspecting  you,  how  do  you 
account  for  that  piece  of  conversation  in  Jackson's  report : '  I  know 
the  identity  of  your  Vraymont  agent'?" 

"Oh  dear,"  the  Professor  sighed,  and  just  then  a  thought  came  to 
light  his  face  up  dimly.  "  For  some  reason  or  other  that  reminds  me 
why  I  decided  to  come  to  you." 

He  reached  to  a  side  pocket  and  produced  a  folded  sheet  of  com- 
mon yellow  scratch  paper.  "I  thought  this  might — "  But  Sober 
put  him  off  with  a  gesture  of  preoccupation. 

"Let's  get  to  the  end  of  the  other  line  first,  I'm  interested  in  it. 
Do  you  mind  if  I  have  a  look  at  that  letter,  if  you  happen  to  have 
it  on  you?" 

The  Professor  felt  in  another  pocket  and  found  a  square  envelope 
of  heavy  antique  paper  stock.  "You  see  I'm  not  as  indiscreet  as  you 
might  think." 

"  Good  for  you.  Professor.  I  was  wondering  if  you  left  things  like 
this  lying  around  in  your  apartment.  You  might  not  be  the  only 
fire  escape  artist  around  the  place." 

Sober  took  the  letter  from  its  envelope  and  read  it.  "This  seems 
to  contain  about  everything  Forex  would  need  to  know  to  put  in 
that  phone  call  this  afternoon.  It  says  she'll  be  at  Mrs.  Pilton's  and 
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gives  you  the  phone  number  to  save  you  the  trouble  of  looking  it 
up.  It  says  she's  decided  definitely  to  contact  Rex  and  have  a  show- 
down. But  it  says  nothing  about  having  Rex  phone  her  at  three 
o'clock  and  I  still  don't  see  how  anyone  but  Rex  could  know  about 
that  unless  Rex  told  them  himself,  and  that  makes  it  keep  on  look- 
ing bad  for  Rex.  But  I  have  to  admit  that  your  Ann  Abby  Gale  is 
a  pretty  thorough  woman." 

"No  woman,"  the  Professor  agreed  with  ready  pleasure,  "could 
be  more  thorough,  or  more  considerate,  than  Ann  Abigail." 

And  MEO-tin  Sober  asked  awedly,  "Did  you  say  Ann  Abi- 
gail?" 

"It's  her  given  name,"  the  Professor  explained.  "Being  of  a 
prominent  and  wealthy  family  she  had  to  be  always  on  her  guard 
against  distasteful  uses  of  her  name  for  advertising  purposes.  So 
whenever  she  indulged  her  hobby  of  enrolling  in  mail  order  courses 
she  used  the  adapted  form.  But  the  last  lesson  of  Rex's  course 
reached  her  after  her  marriage  and  she  was  so  uncircumspect  as  to 
write  a  long  and  fulsome  letter  of  thanks  and  sign  it  with  her  full 
new  married  name.  It  was  this  last  letter  of  hers  to  Rex  that  fur- 
nished the  clue  to  Forex  or  whoever  it  was  who  rummaged  through 
Rex's  files  in  search  of  vulnerable  old  correspondents." 

But  Martin  Sober  had  not  been  Ustening  at  all.  He  was  staring  at 
Professor  Quint  in  a  kind  of  enchantment  and  murmuring,  "Ann 
Abigail.  Nigel  Rex  always  did  play  the  big  time  but  —  Ann  Abi- 
gail." He  seemed  unable  to  believe  his  thoughts. 

"  I  know  a  number  of  Ann  Abigails,"  the  Professor  protested  in  a 
mild  panic,  "among  our  old  families." 

''You  may  know  them,"  said  Sober  with  frank  derision,  "but 
nobody  else  does.  There's  only  one  genuine  Ann  Abigail  and  all  the 
rest  are  imitations." 

For  the  first  time  that  day  he  laughed.  It  wasn't  much  of  a  laugh,! 
but  it  was  undoubtedly  a  laugh. 

"My  poor  old  friend  down  in  the  New  York  cops.  Oh-oh.  Now 
I  know  what  happened  to  him  and  why." 

"What  did  happen?"  the  Professor  asked. 

"Oh,  nothing  much.  He  went  up  to  Mrs.  Pilton's  house  like  I 
asked  him  to  and  demanded  to  interview  an  Ann  Abby  Gale  that  was 
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visiting  her.  The  Pilton  woman  was  very  nice  about  it.  She  asked 
him  to  sit  down  and  wait  a  minute  and  then  she  left  the  room.  Two 
minutes  later  she  came  back  and  told  him  he  was  wanted  on  the 
phone.  Who  was  it,  the  police  commissioner?  Don't  be  foolish.  It 
was  Albany,  Professor,  the  head  man  at  Albany.  And  what  he  told 
my  poor  old  friend  was  plenty." 

"Did  he  tell  him  who  she  was?" 

"He  did  not.  Just  that  she  was  a  very  close  and  valued  friend  of 
his  and  to  go  away  and  leave  her  alone  and  he  hadn't  heard  the  last 
of  it." 

"Thank  heaven  for  that." 

"  It's  all  very  well  for  your  friend,  but  how  about  my  friend.  The 
Albany  man  went  to  bat  for  her,  but  who's  going  to  bat  for  him 
after  his  good  long  record  in  police  work?" 

"Ann  Abigail,"  the  Professor  promised  manfully.  "But  I'd 
almost  give  my  Hfe  to  be  told  she  got  away  to  Washington  without 
any  unpleasantness." 

"I'll  tell  you  and  you  can  have  your  life.  She  took  the  seven 
o'clock  plane  at  Newark." 

"Oh  dear,  but  are  you  sure?  How  did  you  find  out?" 

"Mrs.  Gans'  radio,"  Martin  Sober  said. 

He  started  to  hand  back  the  Professor's  letter,  but  on  second 
thought  pulled  it  back  and  scrutinized  the  flap. 

"Listen,  Professor,"  he  said  harshly,  "you  weren't  the  first  one 
to  handle  this  letter  in  Vraymont.  Were  you  now?  Just  stop  and 
think." 

"It  hasn't  been  out  of  my  pocket  since  she  brought  it  to  me  and 
I  read  it.  Except  once  when  I  took  it  out  to  read  again." 

"Since  who  brought  it  to  you?" 

"Dear  me,  didn't  I  tell  you?  I  must  be  getting  absent  minded. 
She  brought  it  up  to  me  one  evening  and  explained  that  the  post- 
man had  left  it  in  her  box  by  mistake.  A  perfectly  natural  mistake, 
the  names  are  so  similar.  Quint  and  Kent." 

"And  it  hadn't  been  opened?" 

"Of  course  not.  She  gave  it  to  me  sealed.  She  was  quite  nice 
about  it." 

"Yes,"  said  Sober,  scratching  his  head,  "she's  a  nice  girl,  Miss 
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Kent  is.  Well,  here's  your  letter,  Professor.  You  better  save  the 
envelope  cind  put  it  in  a  glass  case  where  your  class  can  see  what  a 
letter  looks  like  when  it's  been  steamed  open.  Now,  what's  on  that 
yellow  paper  you've  got  in  your  hand?" 

But  at  first  he  stared  at  the  yellow  sheet  with  unseeing  eyes. 
"Ann  Abigail,"  he  muttered  again.  "Who'd  have  thought  she'd 
land  right  in  the  middle  of  the  Paul  Gilpin  murder  case?" 

"Why,  that's  preposterous.  There's  no  possible  connection 
between  her  predicament  and  the  murder  of  Gilpin.  It's  just  a 
coincidence  that  the  two  events  overlapped." 

"A  very  well  planned  coincidence,"  said  Sober. 

"But  why  should  anyone  wish  to  plan  it?" 

"For  the  very  thing  that  you  say  Ann  Abigail  tried  so  hard 
to  avoid  when  she  was  a  young  woman.  For  advertising,  of 
course." 

"A  queer  kind  of  advertising  —  murder." 

"  If  there's  any  better  advertising  than  a  murder,  I'd  like  to  know 
what  it  is.  Unless,  maybe,  two  — "  And  Jane  Gilpin  looked  in  from 
the  passage  to  say  in  her  forlorn  lost  whisper,  "I'm  going  down  to 
Carl  now." 

"Oh,  yes,  for  your  treatment.  I  hope  it  does  you  good,  ma'am. 
Is  Hofflin  all  ready  for  you?" 

"He  said  he  would  be,  but  I've  sent  Martha  down  to  say  I'm 
coming." 

He  frowned  and  half  rose  and  she  said  quickly,  "It's  quite  all 
right.  I  made  Fred  Cline  go  down  with  her." 

She  went  on  into  her  bedroom  and  Sober  went  out  into  the  living 
room,  which  he  found  occupied,  and  none  too  companionably,  by 
Scallon  and  Mr.  Prou. 

"Look  here,  Scallon,"  he  grated.  "There's  too  much  running 
around  in  this  house.  Where's  everybody?" 

"The  Kent  girl  went  down  stairs  with  that  big  baboon  of  hers. 
Wlien  I  asked  them  where  they  were  going  he  wanted  to  make 
sometliing  of  it,  but  she  shut  him  up  and  said  she  was  going  down  to 
the  cellar  to  look  in  her  trunk  for  a  dark  coat  for  the  widow  to  wear 
to  the  funeral.  Then  Mr.  Prou  here  CEune  along  £uid  told  me  it  was 
all  right  to  let  'em  go." 
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"Of  course  it  was  all  right,"  said  Prou.  "Cline  can  take  care  of 
Miss  Kent  if  the  necessity  arises." 

"Wliere's  everyone  else,  Scallon?" 

"The  Ericsons  are  down  with  the  Gans  woman." 

"Is  Ryan  at  the  front  door?" 

"Yes,  and  Taylor's  in  the  car  at  the  curb.  Cronin  and  Holan  are 
reporting  over  here  after  the  eight  o'clock  inspection." 

"Who  sent  for  them?" 

"I  did,"  said  Mr.  Prou.  "I  explained  to  the  deskman  that  you 
and  I  had  talked  it  over." 

Sober's  face  darkened,  but  he  turned  to  Scallon  again. 

"Mrs.  Gilpin  is  going  down  to  that  ex-doctor's  and  I  want  you  to 
go  down  with  her  and  not  leave  her  out  of  your  sight  for  a 
second." 

"It  won't  be  necessary,"  said  Prou.  "I  have  arranged  to  escort 
Mrs.  Gilpin  personally."  And  he  slapped  his  side  pocket  as  he  had 
done  once  before  and  turned  away  to  the  windows  where  he  stood 
looking  out  at  the  evening  and  strutting  in  his  tracks.  Sober  winked 
and  nodded  to  Scallon,  and  Scallon  winked  back.  Going  back  to  the 
Professor,  Sober  began  to  study  the  yellow  sheet. 

"Why,"  he  said  as  he  resumed  his  seat  at  Paul  Gilpin's 
desk,  "this  seems  to  be  a  picture  of  you.  Professor.  Who's  the 
artist?" 

"I'm  not  quite  sure,"  the  Professor  said,  "that  I'd  call  him  an 
artist,  whoever  he  may  be.  At  any  rate,  I  found  it  in  my  coat  pocket 
just  before  I  came  to  you.  While  quite  unintelligible  to  me,  it  was 
disquieting.  It  seemed  to  have  some  definite  intention,  and  in  view 
of  the  general  situation  I  decided  the  time  had  come  to  confide  in 
the  police." 

"Better  late  than  too  late.  What's  the  last  time  you  can  be  sure 
it  wasn't  in  your  pocket?" 

"  I  changed  my  clothes  for  dinner." 

"Which  pocket  did  you  find  it  in?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't  recall,"  the  Professor  sighed. 

"Did  you  put  it  back  in  the  same  pocket  you  took  it  out  of?" 

"I'm  very  sure  I  would,  folded  lengthwise  as  I  found  it  and  pro- 
jecting above  the  pocket  area." 
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"Well,  you  took  it  out  of  your  righthand  pocket  just  now.  Do 
you  remember  who  sat  on  your  right  at  dinner?" 

"I  believe  it  was  Mrs.  Ericson." 

"No,  it  wasn't.  She  sat  on  your  left.  I  mean  on  your  right,  be- 
tween you  and  me.  Never  mind,  skip  it.  Who  were  you  with  after 
dinner?" 

"I  have  been  alone  in  my  apartment  since  dinner." 

"Weren't  you  with  the  others  out  there  in  the  living  room  during 
all  that  excitement  over  the  telephone  call?" 

"Ah,  so  I  was.  But  only  for  a  short  time." 


"Maybe  long  enough  for  Forex." 

"Forex?"  the  Professor  gasped. 

"Sure.  Don't  you  understand  this  is  a  message  from  Forex  to 
Ann  Abigail's  Vraymont  agent?  It's  your  instructions  how  to  let 
him  know  what  Ann  Abigail  decides.  Don't  you  remember  he  told 
her  on  the  phone  he'd  get  in  touch  with  you?  Well,  this  is  the 
touch." 

"But  what  does  it  say?  I'm  only  an  anthropologist,  alas,  and  not 
a  cryptologist.  Can  you  decipher  it?" 

"I  think  I've  got  most  of  it,"  said  Sober,  who  during  the  fore- 
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going  questions  and  answers  had  been  studying  the  caricature,  with 
narrowed  eyes.  "There's  something  that  bothers  me  there,  but 
I  can't  tell  you  yet  what  it  is.  Anyway,  here's  what  I  make  of  it  as 
far  as  I've  gone.  The  man  in  the  picture,  that's  you,  is  supposed  to 
be  walking  counterclockways  around  the  rim  of  a  clock  or  watch. 
He's  pointing  two  ways.  His  left  hand  is  pointing  to  something  in 
his  pocket,  maybe  a  newspaper.  His  right  hand  is  pointing  down  at 
the  watch.  Now  on  the  right  of  the  watch  rim  there's  a  fancy  letter 
S.  That  could  mean  clocks  or  watches,  instead  of  one  clock  or  watch, 
but  what  I  think  the  watch  stands  for  is  'time,'  and  the  S  makes  it 
'times.'  That  means  the  paper  in  your  pocket  is  the  New  York 
Times.  Now  look  at  the  footlights  at  the  left.  What  do  they  mean? 
Simply  that  you're  to  appear  in  public,  show  yourself  to  everybody 
in  the  house  with  the  Times  in  your  lefthand  pocket.  That  would 
be  the  signal  that  Ann  Abigail  has  got  in  touch  with  you  and  told  you 
she  is  ready  to  come  across." 

"Admirable,"  said  the  Professor.  "I  never  would  have  been  able 
to  read  it." 

"  You  might  have,"  Sober  suggested  handsomely,  "  if  you'd  known 
you'd  been  spotted  as  Ann  Abigail's  agent.  But  I  still  can't  think 
what  it  is  that  bothers  me  in  tliis  sketch." 

"It  may  be,"  the  Professor  suggested  diffidently,  "the  coat.  Of 
late  I've  been  putting  in  some  study  on  the  history  of  human 
fashions  and — " 

"I'm  going  down  now,"  Jane  Gilpin  whispered,  standing  in  the 
door  in  roomy  black  lounging  pajamas,  arms  folded  at  her  breast. 
"Please  wish  me  luck." 

"Indeed  I  do,  ma'am,"  said  Sober  gravely.  "And  I  only  wish  I 
could  do  more  than  wish  it  to  you." 

Two  pairs  of  cool  gray  eyes  met  in  a  look  of  complete  mutual 
imderstanding  and  her  ankles  flashed  white  as  she  went. 

"What  were  you  saying  about  fashions?"  Sober  asked. 

"Simply  that  a  man  buttons  his  coat  from  the  left  to  right.  He 
does  it  instinctively,  invariably.  It  is  almost  a  conditioned  reflex  of 
the  civilized  male.  A  woman,  on  the  other  hand,  buttons  her  coat 
right  over  left,  as  you  may  have  observed  with  Mrs.  Gflpm's 
pajama  coat  just  now." 
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"I'm  afraid  I  wasn't  looking  at  her  pajamas,"  Sober  said  re- 
motely. "But  I  see  what  you  mean.  This  man's  coat  in  the  sketch 
is  buttoned  the  wrong  way  for  a  man,  right  flap  over  left,  and  that's 
a  funny  mistake  for  a  man  as  smart  as  Forex  to  make.  If  Forex  is 
a  — "  and  he  started  to  his  feet. 

"Look,  Professor.  Now  I  see  what  bothered  me.  The  hands.  The 
hands  of  the  watch." 

"Yes,  I  see  it  has  three  hands.  But  what  — " 

"See  the  minute  hand?  It's  pointing  to  the  12  position.  That 
means  on  the  hour.  Now  look  at  the  hour  hands.  Two  of  them,  and 
they  make  one  line.  That's  the  deadline  Forex  talked  about. '  Dead- 
line at  8.'  Don't  you  see  the  hour  hand  at  the  left  is  at  the  8  posi- 
tion .1^  Well,  you're  supposed  to  be  walking  towards  it,  to  meet  the 
deadline,  don't  you  see?  And  Forex  said  failure  to  do  so,  to  meet 
the  deadline  with  Ann  Abigail's  Yes,  would  be  fatal." 

"Yes,  but  I  still  don't  see  — " 

"  Oh,  Professor,  don't  you  understand  that  Forex  wasn't  fooling, 
that  he  meant  what  he  said:  'fatal'?  Don't  you  see  where  the  hour 
hand  on  the  right  is  pointing,  the  right  half  of  the  deadline?  It's 
pointing  to  the  2  position  and  that's  when  Paul  Gilpin  was  shot  and 
killed.  I  don't  like  it,  Professor,  I  don't  like  it  at  all.  I'm  going 
to—" 

No  man  with  a  heart  in  his  thorax  could  have  liked  the  dreadful 
cry  that  put  a  period  to  his  forebodings.  Halfway  across  the  de- 
serted hving  room  he  heard  the  second  cry,  hoarse  and  unearthly 
like  the  first,  but  louder  and  higher,  a  cry  of  mounting  terror. 

The  third  scream  —  by  now  Martin  Sober  was  hurtling  down  the 
stairs  —  was  cut  short.  There  was  a  thud  as  a  body  fell  heavily  in 
Hofilin's  apartment,  somewhere  at  the  back.  Sober  jumped  the  last 
three  steps,  Ms  hand  rasping  on  the  rail.  Scallon,  at  Hofilin's  door, 
pushed  Prou  to  one  side,  smashed  the  glass  with  his  revolver  butt, 
thrust  in  a  hand  to  unlock  the  catch,  and  fell  into  the  apart- 
ment. 

Sober  found  him  bending  over  an  inert  form.  The  body  sat  snug 
in  the  corner  of  the  front  room,  nearest  the  passage  leading  to  the 
study.  In  death,  Carl  Hofflin  looked  less  like  a  man  than  ever; 
slumped  to  the  floor,  he  looked  like  a  garden  slug  that  had  been 
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stepped  on.  It  seemed  curious  and  unsuitable  that  there  should  be 
red  blood  on  the  white  shirtfront,  and  so  much.  But  young  Mr. 
Prou,  rushing  in  from  the  passage,  moaning  sounds  of  distress,  did 
not  even  glance  at  it. 

"Come  quickly,"  he  implored.  "Please  hurry  and  do  something. 
She's  unconscious  and  bleeding  dreadfully.  You  can't,  you  simply 
mustn't,  let  Jane  die.  .  .  ." 
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ACROSS  the  kitchen  threshold,  which  gave  directly  on  the  study, 
the  figure  of  Jane  Gilpin  lay  still  in  its  ample  black  pajamas,  and 
upon  the  snowy  forearm,  crossed  at  chin  level  as  though  in  belated 
self-defence,  twin  red  streams  flowed  steadily,  one  from  either 
nostril.  The  head  and  torso  were  in  the  study,  the  unconscious  face 
highlighted  by  the  desk  lamp,  and  in  the  half-darkness  of  the 
kitchen  her  bare  ankles  gleamed  faintly  with  a  queer  effect  of 
phosphorescence.  Her  breathing  was  labored  and  Martin  Sober 
raised  the  head  a  little  to  feel  it  with  careful  fingers.  At  his  back, 
the  tenants  crowded,  breathless  and  straining. 

"Ambulance?"  he  snapped  at  Scallon. 

"Coming.  Doc  Fosta  too." 

"You,"  said  Sober  to  Mrs.  Gans,  "get  a  bath  towel.  Fold  it  and 
put  it  under  her  head.  Keep  the  head  as  low  as  you  can  till  the 
bleeding  stops." 

"Can't  you  do  something  to  stop  it?"  Prou  implored. 

"She's  doing  all  that  anyone  could  do  herself.  A  httle  bleeding 
won't  hurt  her.  Scallon,  get  some  of  Hofflin's  handkerchiefs." 

He  took  a  handkerchief  from  Scallon  and  laid  it  along  the  upper 
lip  to  keep  the  blood  out  of  her  mouth.  He  unfolded  a  second  hand- 
kerchief and  apphed  it  to  the  streaming  nostrils.  When  it  was  well 
soaked  he  made  a  soggy  ball  of  it  and  wrapped  it  in  a  third  hand- 
kerchief which  he  stowed  in  a  side  pocket  of  his  coat.  As  he  un- 
folded a  fourth  handkerchief  he  turned  to  Scallon. 

"Wlio'swithHofflin?" 

"Holan  and  Cronin.  They  just  got  here.  Here  comes  the  ambu- 
lance." 

Sober  took  hold  of  the  right  forearm  where  it  crossed  the  chin 
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and  turned  it  gently  to  swab  off  the  ruddied  palm.  The  blood  was 
half  dried  on  the  hand  and  he  rubbed  a  little  harder  with  the  fresh 
handkerchief;  and  as  the  youthful  interne  bounced  into  the  small 
study,  as  though  flung  in  by  the  last  expiring  clang  of  the  ambu- 
lance at  the  door,  Jane  Gilpin  groaned  unconsciously  in  protest. 
The  interne  dropped  to  his  knees  across  from  Sober  and  opened  his 
instrument  bag. 

"How  long?"  he  asked,  his  fingers  at  her  wrist. 

"Six,  seven  minutes,"  Sober  told  him.  "  I  heard  her  when  she  fell." 

"Who  hit  her?" 

Sober  waved  across  his  shoulder  with  his  chin.  "The  same  one 
that  stabbed  him,  I  suppose." 

"Did  he  get  away?" 

"I  don't  think  so,"  Sober  said,  and  the  interne  gave  him  a  puz- 
zled look  and  said,  "It  might  be  a  concussion.  I  don't  like  her 
respiration  and  the  dark  places  under  the  eyes."  He  felt  at  the  back 
of  her  head,  as  Sober  had  done.  "No  fracture  that  I  can  find."  He 
raised  the  eyelids  with  his  fingertips.  "Blood-shot.  I  don't  like 
that." 

Sober  said,  "She's  had  trouble  with  her  throat  and  head.  Did 
you  look  at  the  one  outside?" 

"One  look  was  enough,"  said  the  young  medic,  proceeding  with 
his  ministrations,  and  a  moment  later  the  patient's  eyelids  fluttered 
open. 

"Where  — "  she  whispered,  and  broke  off,  coughing  and  clearing 
her  throat.  "What's  the  matter?"  she  asked  then  in  a  deep  rough 
voice  remarkably  unlike  her  everyday  one  but  not  at  all  like  the 
voice  of  the  dying,  either.  And  as  Sober  stepped  past  her  into  the 
kitchen  he  heard  the  interne  say,  "Oh,  you've  had  an  operation  on 
your  larynx,  haven't  you?" 

There  was  a  sweep  of  damp  cool  air  from  the  kitchen  window, 
which  had  been  opened  wide  from  the  bottom.  Sober  went  over  and 
scrutinized  the  sill,  leaned  out  to  look  up  at  the  iron  ladder  depend- 
ing from  the  second  story  balcony  of  the  fire  escape.  He  turned  and 
walked  back  to  the  dumbwaiter  door,  which  was  slightly  ajar. 
Leaning  into  the  shaft,  he  saw  the  dumbwaiter  hanging  between 
this  and  the  second  floor,  and  not  much  more  than  a  tall  man's 
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length  below  him  he  could  descry  the  earth  floor  of  the  shaft  il- 
luminated dimly  from  a  source  somewhere  in  the  basement.  With 
the  flat  of  his  palm  he  tried  the  Gans'  dumbwaiter  door  opposite, 
but  it  was  unbudging. 

All  this  he  had  done  slowly,  thoughtfully,  and  when  he  faced  back 
into  the  study  it  was  empty  of  Jane  Gilpin,  interne  and  all.  In  the 
front  room  he  found  old  Dr.  Fosta  turning  up  his  shirtsleeves  and 
surveying  the  remains  of  Carl  Hofflin  with  an  air  of  ribald  comrade- 
ship. Holan  and  Cronin  were  there,  and  the  bluecoat  Ryan  was 
refusing  somebody  admittance. 

"It's  all  right,  Ryan.  Come  on  in,  Professor."  He  turned  to  the 
two  plainclothes  men.  "Where's  Scallon?" 

"He  went  upstairs,"  said  Holan,  "to  keep  an  eye  on  the  others.'* 

"Where  are  they  aU?" 

"They're  all  together  in  the  Kent  girl's.  All  but  the  widow.  Mr. 
Prou  took  her  back  to  her  own  apartment  and  I  think  she's  lying 
down." 

"  I  guess  the  poor  woman  can  use  a  rest  at  that.  Listen,  you  two. 
Take  this  key  and  go  up  with  the  Professor  to  the  hall  closet  of  the 
Gilpin  flat.  Now  look.  Professor.  On  the  back  shelf  of  the  closet 
you'll  find  a  lot  of  folders.  Take  some  of  them  up  to  your  own  place 
and  give  'em  a  look-through  and  see  what  you  make  of  them.  And 
wait,  ask  Scallon  to  give  you  a  brown  enameled  box  I  took  off  Miss 
Kent's  desk  the  first  thing  this  morning.  It's  a  kind  of  a  card  mdex 
and  it  might  have  some  connection  with  the  folders  in  Gilpin's  hall 
closet.  These  two  boys  will  move  aU  the  stuff  up  to  your  apartment 
and  I'll  be  up  to  see  you  after  a  while.  And  hsten,  Holan,  when 
you've  done  that,  either  you  or  Cronin  go  down  and  relieve  Scallon 
in  the  Kent  girl's  apartment;  I'll  be  needing  him.  The  other  one  of 
you  stays  with  the  Professor,  and  I  mean  stays.  Now  scram." 

"Well,  doc,"  said  Sober,  gomg  back  to  the  medical  examiner, 
"I  see  you've  got  another  suicide  on  your  hands." 

"What  makes  you  think,  he  stabbed  himself  to  death?"  old 
Fosta  asked,  gazing  dreamily  at  the  trim  ivory  haft  protruding  from 
the  left  Hofflin  breast. 

"I  didn't  say  he  did.  But  I'm  not  saying  he  didn't  lie  himself 
to  death." 
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"Words,  words,"  old  Fosta  murmured.  "Who's  the  house  doctor 
around  here?" 

"Your  little  pal  there  was  the  only  doctor  in  the  place.  What 
makes  you  ask?" 

"Scalpel,"  said  Fosta,  laying  hold  of  the  hilt.  "Courtesy  of  the 
profession,  doctor,"  he  remarked  politely,  pulling  the  knife  free. 
The  smeared  blade  of  the  scalpel  was  shorter  than  the  hilt,  but  it 
was  quite  long  enough.  "Now  if  you'll  sit  up  a  little  straighter, 
doctor,"  tugging  the  torso  erect,  "we'll  have  a  look  at  you.  Yes, 
yes.  The  first  cut  must  have  hurt  a  little,  didn't  it,  doctor?  That  was 
the  one  that  bled  so  much.  But  you  never  felt  the  second  stab,  did 
you?  Right  into  the  heart.  An  anatomical  bull's-eye.  But  what 
could  be  fairer?  The  surgeon  stabbed  with  his  own  scalpel.  The  liar 
choked  with  his  own  lies,  if  we  can  take  the  word  of  our  poUceman 
friend  for  it.  Where  can  I  wash  my  hands?" 

"I'll  show  you  in  a  minute.  I'll  be  needing  to  wash  my  own.'* 
But  first  he  took  out  his  pocket  knife  and  cut  away  a  bloodied  piece 
of  the  dead  man's  shirt. 

When  Fosta  had  completed  his  macabre  chores  and  departed, 
Martin  Sober  sat  at  Carl  Hofflin's  desk  inserting  his  collection  of 
gory  rags  in  marked  envelopes.  He  went  upstairs  and  in  the  wash- 
tub  of  the  Gilpin  kitchen  found  the  blood-stained  black  pajama 
jacket  that  Jane  Gilpin  had  worn  down  to  Carl  Hofflin's  last  earthly 
appointment,  professional  or  lay.  He  gave  it  to  Scallon,  wrapped 
round  the  inscribed  envelopes,  and  sent  him  out  with  the  lot  to 
Taylor  with  instructions  where  to  deliver  them.  He  went  back  to 
the  living  room  and  found  Mr.  Prou  on  post  at  the  door  of  the 
central  foyer.  The  little  assistant  district  attorney  was  in  a  fighting 
mood. 

"WeU,  Captain  Sober,  perhaps  you  wiU  admit  now  that  I  was 
right  in  demanding  reinforcements.  If  the  house  had  been  properly 
guarded  a  life  might  have  been  saved." 

"Maybe,"  Sober  admitted  reasonably,  "you  were  right.  How's 
Mrs.  Gilpin?" 

"She's  trying  to  get  a  little  rest  before  her  journey  to  Gilpin's 
home. " 

"How  did  it  all  happen,  did  she  tell  you?" 
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"There  wasn't  much  to  tell.  She  told  me  Hofilin  had  stipulated, 
as  a  condition  of  giving  her  a  treatment,  that  she  must  come  in 
alone.  So  she  asked  me  to  wait  outside  the  door.  She  rang  Hofilin 's 
bell,  waited,  shook  her  head  to  tell  me  no  one  was  coming.  Then  she 
tried  the  door  and  signed  to  me  that  it  was  unlocked.  As  she  stepped 
in  she  screamed  and  I  ran  forward  with  my  pistol  drawn.  But  before 
I  got  to  the  door  it  closed  and  the  lock  clicked.  She  had  fallen  back 
against  it  in  her  alarm." 

"Alarm  at  what?" 

"At  the  sight  of  Hofilin  sitting  there  murdered,  of  course.  But  she 
regained  her  wits  at  once  and  ran  through  the  passage  and  study  to 
the  kitchen  in  the  hope  of  overtaking  the  murderer  or  murderers. 
It  was  foolhardy,  but  Jane  —  Mrs.  Gilpin  is  like  that,"  said  Gilbert 
Prou  proudly.  "As  she  entered  the  passage  she  thought  she  heard 
someone  moving  out  in  the  kitchen  and  screamed  a  second  time  to 
warn  me.  At  the  kitchen  threshold  the  fugitive  turned  on  her  and 
she  tried  to  scream  again,  but  something  struck  her  in  the  face  and 
that's  all  she  remembers." 

"Did  she  see  who  this  party  was  that  hit  her?" 

"No.  There  wasn't  light  enough  and  it  happened  too  quickly.'* 

In  the  second  floor  front  apartment  Martin  Sober  found  Martha 
Kent  and  her  oversize  Cline,  dubiously  entertaining  Cora  and  Amy 
Ericson  and  Elsie  Gans. 

"When,"  he  asked  Miss  Kent,  "did  you  last  see  Hofilin 
ahve?" 

"About  five  minutes  before  Jane  went  down,"  said  Cline. 

"  Speak  when  you're  spoken  to,"  said  Sober,  his  eyes  on  the  Kent 
girl.  "When?" 

"At  five  minutes  of  eight,"  the  Kent  girl  said.  "I'd  told  Jane  I'd 
go  down  cellar  and  get  a  dark  coat  out  of  my  trunk  in  my  bin  for  her 
to  wear  to  the  funeral." 

"Wliose  funeral?"  Sober  asked  harshly. 

"Paul's  of  course,"  she  retorted  defiantly.  "And  please  don't  be 
more  stupid  than  a  policeman  is  supposed  to  be." 

"I'm  trying  not  to,"  said  Martin  Sober.  "Wliat  then?" 

"Jane  asked  me  to  stop  in  at  Carl's  on  my  way  down  to  the  cellar 
and  tell  him  she  was  coming  down  for  a  treatment." 
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"What  were  you  doing  in  Hofflin's  when  I  came  back  from  head- 
quEirters  this  afternoon?" 

"  I  was  trying  to  persuade  liim  to  give  Jane  a  treatment.  He'd 
aheady  refused  her  and  she  thought  I  might  be  able  to  influence 
him." 

"What  made  her  think  you  could?  Because  you're  Rex's  right- 
hand  woman?" 

"Possibly.  But  it  didn't  seem  to  have  much  effect  on  him." 

"All  right.  You  went  down  and  told  Hofflin  Mrs.  Gilpm  was 
coming  for  her  treatment.  How  did  he  look?  What  did  he  say  or  do?" 

"He  looked  exactly  as  usual  and  said  all  right." 

"Any  more  conversation?" 

,"No." 

"Are  you  sure  you  didn't  tell  him  to  leave  his  door  on  the  latch?" 

She  looked  at  him,  startled.  "Why,  yes,  I  did  tell  liim  that.  Jane 
asked  me  to,  so  he  wouldn't  have  to  bother  answering  the  bell  when 
she  came  down." 

"Do  you,"  he  asked  abruptly,  turning  to  Elsie  Gans,  "collect  the 
garbage  on  Sundays?" 

" I  do  not,"  said  Mrs.  Gans  tartly.  "A  body's  entitled  to  one  day 
in  the  week  to  herself." 

"Where's  the  dumbwaiter  now?" 

"  In  the  basement,  I  suppose,  where  it's  supposed  to  be." 

"It's  between  the  first  and  second  floors.  How'd  it  get  there?" 

"Ask  the  one  that  pulled  it  up." 

"  I'll  have  to  find  out  first  who  murdered  Carl  Hofilin  after  clear- 
ing the  way  to  his  dumbwaiter  door  and  crawling  up  the  shaft. 
Don't  you  think  so,  Cline?" 

"  I  do  not,"  said  Chne.  "  I  left  Martha  at  Hofflm's  door  and  went 
right  on  down  the  cellar.  Martha's  bin  is  right  opposite  the  dumb- 
waiter shaft  and  if  he  was  aUve  when  she  left  him,  his  murderer 
couldn't  have  got  up  the  shaft  without  my  seeing  him." 

"There  might,"  Sober  admitted,  "be  something  in  that.  The 
killer  could  have  got  in  through  Hofilin's  kitchen  window.  Where 
were  you?"  he  asked  Elsie  Gans. 

"  In  my  bedroom  trying  to  get  in  a  httle  sleep." 

"And  you?"  he  asked  Cora  Ericson. 
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"Amy  and  I  were  in  Elsie's  kitchen  finishing  up  the  sandwiches 
the  policemen  left  this  afternoon." 

"See  or  hear  anything  across  the  way  in  Hofflin's?" 

"Not  a  sound  till  Jane  screamed." 

"Did  you  find  the  coat?"  he  asked  Martha  Kent. 

"No,"  she  admitted  sulkily.  "Fred  had  to  move  some  things  to 
get  at  the  trunk  and  we  didn't  have  time." 

"Well,"  he  suggested  in  a  more  friendly  voice,  "why  don't  you  go 
down  and  get  it  now?  Mrs.  Gilpin  will  be  wanting  it  to  go  away  in." 
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CROSSING  the  landing,  Martin  Sober  encountered  Jane  Gilpin 
coming  out  of  her  own  door  with  Gilbert  Prou  in  close  attend- 
ance. 

"Where's  everybody?"  she  asked. 

Her  voice  was  hoarse,  but  at  least  it  was  a  speaking  voice  now  and 
not  a  whisper.  Her  face  was  very  pale  and  her  eyes  shghtly  blood- 
shot with  dark  half-moons  beneath,  but  her  whole  bearing  was  not 
that  of  a  woman  who  only  minutes  ago  had  faced  some  deadly 
presence  in  the  dark  and  might  easily  have  died  of  it. 

"They're  all  in  there,"  he  told  her,  thumbing  across  his  shoulder. 
"All  but  the  Professor  and  he's  up  in  his  own  apartment.  How  do 
you  feel  now,  ma'am.*^" 

"Much  better,  thank  you.  The  nosebleed  seems  to  have  relieved 
the  congestion.  Anyway,  my  head  is  a  lot  clearer  and  the  headache's 
gone.  I  was  going  in  to  see  if  Martha  found  the  coat  she  was  going  to 
let  me  wear  away." 

"No,  she  didn't.  But  I  think  she's  going  down  to  look  again." 

Mr.  Prou  spoke  up  in  the  manner  of  a  man  who  is  not  going  to 
stand  for  any  more  nonsense.  "Now  look  here,  Sober.  Is  this  crimi- 
nal laxity  going  to  continue  until  there's  no  one  left  alive  in  the 
house?  Letting  these  people  roam  the  house  at  the  mercy  of  those 
madmen?" 

"Don't  be  silly,  Mr.  Prou,"  said  Jane  Gilpin  in  annoyance. 
"  Fred  Cline  is  perfectly  capable  of  seeing  that  nothing  happens  to 
Martha." 

"But  you  just  said  yourself  in  there  — "  Prou  began  defensively. 

"What  I  said  was  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  protection  against 
this  phantom  killer.  That  it  almost  seemed  the  murderer  was  the 
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spirit  of  the  house  itself  and  that  nobody  would  ever  be  safe  in  it 
again." 

"I  think  I  see  what  you  mean,  ma'am,"  said  Sober  meekly. 
"Would  it  be  your  idea  to  move  everybody  out  of  the  place?" 

"It's  liEU'dly  my  place  to  instruct  the  police,"  she  said. 

"All  the  same,  I  think  it  might  be  a  good  idea.  What  do  you  think 
ofit,  Mr.  Prou?" 

"I  think  it's  an  excellent  suggestion." 

"  All  right,  then.  You  can  tell  Cronin  to  go  down  in  the  cellar  with 
Miss  Kent  and  Cline.  When  I  go  upstairs  to  the  Professor  I'll  send 
Holan  down  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  others.  Meantime  they  can  all  be 
packing  up  to  go  to  a  hotel  or  wherever  they  want  to  for  the  night." 

"Then  you're  releasing  them  all?"  Jane  Gilpin  asked. 

"They've  never  been  under  arrest,"  said  Sober.  "All  I'll  ask  of 
them  is  to  stay  somewhere  in  town  where  my  men  can  keep  watch 
on  them  for  their  own  good.  By  morning  this  will  be  all  cleared  up 
and  they  can  go  wherever  they  like  and  not  worry  any  more." 

Jane  Gilpin  gave  him  her  sad,  ironical  smile.  "You're  a  very 
consoling  man.  Captain  Sober." 

"And  you're  a  brave  woman,  ma'am,"  he  told  her,  as  he  had  told 
her  once  before.  "And  now  I'll  be  getting  on  with  my  work  if  there's 
nothing  else  I  can  do  for  you." 

She  started  off  across  the  landing,  but  turned  and  came  back. 
"There  is  one  thmg.  Paul's  suitcase.  But  I  suppose  you've  had  it 
sent  over  to  your  headquarters." 

"Why,  no,  ma'am,  I  haven't.  It's  still  in  the  hall  closet.  I  suppose 
I  might  take  what  I  need  out  of  it  and  let  you  have  it  for  your  trip." 

"Don't  bother,"  she  said  quickly.  "I've  been  trouble  enough.  I 
thmk  Martha  has  an  extra  suitcase  I  C£in  use." 

In  Paul  Gilpin's  room  Sober  found  Scallon  on  guard.  He  stepped 
back  into  the  small  hall  of  doors  and  unlocked  the  sixth  door,  the 
one  to  Gilpin's  storeroom  closet.  He  found  everything  as  he  had 
left  it  except  for  a  gap  on  the  shelf  where  some  of  the  yellow  folders 
had  been  removed  for  the  Professor's  inspection.  As  he  was  closing 
the  closet  door  the  door  beside  it  opened  from  the  living  room  and 
came  smack  against  its  edge. 

"Oh,"  said  Jane  Gilpin,  edging  in  with  a  black  suitcase,  "I'm 
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sorry.  All  these  doors.  They're  rather  a  nuisance,  aren't  they?  They 
were  Peter  Gans'  idea,  you  know.  He  worked  out  most  of  the  details 
when  Rex  was  having  the  house  built." 

For  the  second  time  that  day  Martin  Sober  laughed.  She 
looked  at  him,  puzzled.  "I  was  just  wondering,"  he  explained, 
"what  Nigel  Rex  would  ever  have  done  without  Mrs.  Gans' 
Peter." 

She  gave  a  little  chuckle  of  appreciation  and  went  on  into  her 
bedroom  with  Martha  Kent's  suitcase.  But  she  was  back  before  he 
shut  the  closet  door.  "I've  some  things  to  be  tied  up  before  I  pack 
them  and  I  wonder  if  you  happened  to  come  across  some  black 
twine  that  Paul  always  used." 

"Listen,  Scallon,"  Sober  called.  "What  did  we  do  with  that  black 
twine  we  found  this  morning?" 

"Coming  up,"  said  Scallon  briskly.  They  heard  him  open  a  desk 
drawer  and  he  came  into  the  passage  with  a  ball  of  brown 
cord. 

"Not  that,"  she  said.  "It  was  black  and  thin  and  very  strong.  I 
think  it's  the  kind  upholsterers  use." 

"I  remember,"  Sober  said.  "It  was  wound  around  a  stick." 

"That's  right,"  said  Scallon.  "All  it  needed  was  a  hook  on  the 
end  of  it." 

"A  hook?"  she  echoed  sharply. 

"He  means,"  Sober  explained,  "it  was  wound  around  the  stick 
the  way  a  boy  winds  a  line  around  a  fishing  pole.  What  did  we  do 
with  it,  Scallon?" 

"Oh,  don't  bother,"  she  said,  "This  will  do  perfectly." 

She  went  away  into  the  bedroom  with  the  ball  of  cord  and  closed 
the  door  behind  her.  Sober  opened  the  closet  door  wide  again  and 
stared  thoughtfully  into  its  depths.  In  the  glare  of  the  overhead 
light  he  saw  a  slender  snake  of  black  twine  falling  over  the  edge  of 
the  shelf  in  the  gap  where  folders  had  been  taken  away.  He  made  a 
long  arm  to  reach  back  and  retrieve  the  open-end  stick  from  where 
he  had  thrown  it  between  the  stacked  folders  and  the  back  wall.  As 
he  backed  out  of  the  closet  one  concave  end  of  the  cord-wound  stick 
accidentally  engaged  the  stem  of  the  closed  livingroom  door,  and  he 
noticed  that  it  made  a  nice  fit  there.  He  jockeyed  the  sixth,  the 
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closet  door,  till  it  was  forty-five  degrees  open  and  measured  the 
distance  between  the  two  knobs  with  the  stick. 

"Come  on,  Scallon,"  he  ordered.  "Get  on  the  other  side  of  the 
livingroom  door  and  come  in  when  I  tell  you  to." 

Five  minutes  later  —  Scallon  having  tried,  and  tried  in  vain,  to 
re-enter  the  little  hall  of  doors,  as  others  had  vainly  tried  some 
twenty  hours  earlier  that  same  day  —  Martin  Sober  was  knocking 
with  his  open-end  twine-wound  stick  at  the  third  floor  front  apart- 
ment, the  Professor's.  Holan  answered  and  in  the  narrow  front 
room  overlooking  Oak  Street  Sober  found  the  Professor  busied  with 
Paul  Gilpin's  folders,  his  desk  littered  with  them. 

"What  do  you  make  of  'em,  Professor?" 

"Curious  and  instructive,"  said  Ovid  Quint.  "All  of  this  cor- 
respondence is  of  the  same  general  description  as  Ann  Abigail's, 
except  that  where  my  poor  friend's  letters  were  merely  indiscreet 
many  of  these  are  positively  revolting." 

"Then  there's  no  question  in  your  mind  that  Gilpin  selected 
these  letters  out  of  Rex's  files  for  purposes  of  blackmail?" 

"Oh,  none  whatever.  If  the  evidence  of  the  folders  themselves 
were  not  enough  we  have  the  card  index  file." 

"What's  that? "Sober  asked. 

"The  brown  enameled  oblong  box  you  instructed  your  men  to 
give  me." 

"Oh,  that.  What  did  it  tell  you?" 

"  It's  the  key  to  the  folders.  Each  card  in  the  brown  box  has  a 
number  corresponding  to  the  number  of  a  folder.  The  card  contains 
a  digest  of  the  folder's  contents,  such  as  the  sex,  age,  occupation, 
financial  and  social  standing  of  the  blackmail  victim,  along  with 
the,  ah,  misfortune  or  vice  which  renders  the  individual  vulnerable 
to  extortion  and  the  amount  of  blackmail  demanded.  But  the  cards 
are  inscribed  in  a  sort  of  code  so  that  the  file  index  by  itself,  that  is 
to  say  without  the  supplementary  evidence  of  the  folders,  has  every 
appearance  of  innocence." 

"  Wliat  would  you  say.  Professor,  if  I  told  you  I  found  that  brown 
file  index  box  on  Miss  Kent's  desk  when  I  first  got  here  this  morn- 
ing, and  that  Rex,  the  Kent  girl  and  Gilpin  had  a  long  conference  in 
her  apartment  before  the  murder?" 
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"I  would  say,"  the  Professor  admitted  with  a  kind  of  dusty 
regret  in  liis  voice,  "that  it  might  place  Rex  in  a,  ah,  a  somewhat 
dubious  position." 

"Or  Miss  Kent?"  the  detective  suggested. 

"Or  both,"  the  Professor  amended. 

"Did  you  find  a  folder  or  card  for  your  friend  Ann  Abigail?" 

"  Not  as  far  as  I've  looked.  But  I  haven't  all  the  folders  here  and 
the  cards,  without  the  corresponding  folders,  are  useless." 

"  I've  got  a  screwy  idea,"  Martin  Sober  said,  "that  you  wouldn't 
find  them  anyway.  But  tell  me.  Professor,  what  makes  a  person 
turn  to  blackmail?" 

The  Professor  sat  for  a  time  in  silence,  nursing  a  lump  of  intel- 
lection at  one  comer  of  his  forehead.  After  a  while,  "It  is,"  he  said 
aridly,  "a  weapon  of  frustration." 

Martin  Sober,  after  all  these  hours  of  arduous  seeking,  did  not 
seem  to  be  in  a  hurry.  "Wliat's  that  in  words  of  one  syllable?" 

"The  extortioner,"  Ovid  Quint  explained,  "is  trying  to  hit  back 
at  his  own  futility.  Thus  a  man  high  in  public  life  is  dubiously 
honored  with  the  extortionist  attentions  of  an  ambitious  nonentity. 
The  cinema  star  is  threatened  by  some  gkl  with  no  more  recom- 
mendation than  the  desire  to  be  a  great  actress  without  effort.  In 
their  muddled  way  these  unfortunates  justify  themselves,  as  we  all 
must  justify  ourselves  somehow,  on  the  ground  that  life  and  society 
have  used  them  badly,  withholding  their  just  due.  So  they  are 
quite  simply  seeking  to  correct  an  apparent  injustice  when  they  try 
by  stealth  or  duress  to  take  that  which  is  properly  theirs  by  virtue 
of  their  self-assumed  merits.  The  notion,"  the  Professor  admitted 
thoughtfully,  "has  its  points." 

"So,"  said  Martin  Sober,  "has  a  porcupuae.  But  you  know.  Pro- 
fessor, what  you've  just  told  me  might  explain  Paul  Gilpin  and  leave 
a  lot  unexplained  about  the  one  that's  been  after  your  friend 
Ann  Abigail." 

"The  difference,"  the  Professor  said,  "might  be  one  of  degree 
alone.  Even  extortionists  have  their  ratings." 

"  I  think  I  see  what  you  mean.  What  do  you  want  now,  Scallon?  " 

"I  want  an  order  to  throw  that  so-called  assistant  district  at- 
torney out  on  his  ear,"  said  Scallon,  entering  from  the  passage. 
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"What's  our  friend  Mr.  Prou  been  doing  now?" 

"He  chased  me  out  of  the  back  part  of  the  Gilpins'  flat  where 
you  told  me  to  stay  till  you  came  back." 

"What  did  he  do  that  for?" 

"Oh,  he  said  the  widow  wanted  to  take  a  bath  and  get  dressed  to 
go  away,  so  it  wouldn't  be  nice  for  me  to  be  inside  while  she  was 
running  around  half  dressed.  Now  he's  walking  up  and  down  in 
front  of  the  passage  door  as  if  she  was  the  queen  of  Vraymont. 
Every  little  while  he  slaps  his  side  pocket  where  he  keeps  his  rod. 
He's  just  plain  wacky  if  you  ask  me,"  said  Scallon. 

"I'm  surprised  at  you,  Scallon.  Wliere's  your  romance?" 

"All  my  romance,"  said  Scallon,  "  is  home  with  our  four  kids  and 
wondering  if  I'm  ever  coming  home  any  more." 

"Well,  you'll  be  back  with  them  soon.  Anything  else?" 

"Only  that  guy  Cline.  He's  squawking  now  because  someone 
copped  the  Kent  girl's  tin  box." 

"When  did  she  see  it  last?" 

"She  doesn't  remember.  She  admits  there  was  nothing  in  it  but  a 
lot  of  old  letters,  but  Cline  squawks  just  the  same." 

"Old  letters,  huh?  Where  did  she  keep  this  box?" 

"In  her  hall  closet." 

Martin  Sober  thought  it  over.  "  I  guess  her  tin  box  didn't  get  very 
far.  Are  they  ready  to  clear  out  yet?" 

"Yes,  chief,  they're  almost  packed." 

"Good.  Tell  Holan  and  Cronin  to  take  them  all  over  to 
headquarters  till  they  decide  where  they  want  to  go  for  the 
night." 

"Do  you  want  to  leave  Ryan  at  the  front  door?" 

"No,  tell  him  to  go  along  with  the  rest.  There's  nothing  more  to 
be  done  around  here  now." 

Scallon  gazed  sorrowfully.  He  had  never  known  his  chief  to  give 
up  so  easily.  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do?" 

"I'll  tell  you  a  little  later.  Did  you  take  those  things  I  gave  you 
over  to  the  chemist?  All  right,  you  can  go  down  now  and  help  clear 
the  house  out." 

"How  about  that  hall  closet  with  the  fifty  grand  in  it?" 

"Forget  it,  Scallon.  Nobody's  going  to  bother  it.  You  just  go 
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down  like  I  tell  you  —  but  wait  a  minute.  You  might  ask  the  widow 
to  step  up  here  before  she  goes." 

When  Scallon  was  gone  Martin  Sober  sat  apathetically,  like  a 
man  whose  day's  work  is  done.  Presently  the  telephone  rang  and  the 
Professor  answered. 

"Oh,  Captain  Sober?  Yes,  he  is  here." 

He  gave  up  his  seat  behind  the  desk,  and  Sober  sat  down,  his 
back  to  the  windows  of  Oak  Street.  "Sober  talking.  .  .  .  Who? 
.  .  .  Oh,  yes,  the  chemist  I  sent  those  things  over  to.  What  did  you 
find  out?" 

He  listened  awhile,  then,  "All  right,  I'll  send  a  man  over  for  the 
written  report." 

He  hung  up  and  Jane  Gilpin  stepped  in  from  the  passage,  Scallon 
following  behind. 

"Look,  Scallon,  you  beat  it  over  to  that  chemist  where  Taylor 
took  those  things.  Bring  'em  back  over  to  headquarters  and  wait 
there  for  me.  Use  my  car.  Tell  Taylor  I'll  buy  a  taxi  or  something 
when  I'm  ready  to  go  back." 

Scallon,  standing  behind  Jane  Gilpin,  wavered,  swaying  from  the 
hips.  "How  long  will  you  be  here,  chief?" 

"Not  long." 

Still  Scallon  waited,  eyeing  the  Professor  unpleasantly. 

"Couldn't  you  send  one  of  the  other  boys  and  let  me  stick  around?  " 

"Get  going,"  Martin  Sober  said,  and  Jane  Gilpin,  watching  the 
man's  crestfallen  departure,  laughed  outright  for  the  first  time  that 
bitter  and  long  day. 

"  You're  a  dyed-in-the-wool  dictator,  Captain  Sober,  aren't  you?" 

He  looked  at  her.  He  rose  from  the  Professor's  chair,  walked 
round  the  desk  and  over  to  the  door,  which  he  closed  and  locked 
and  put  the  key  in  his  vest  pocket.  He  turned  back  to  face  Paul 
Gilpin's  widow, 

"Nothing  like  that,  ma'am,"  he  said,  resuming  his  place  behind 
the  Professor's  desk,  and  his  harsh  voice  had  a  queer  unhappy  note 
in  it.  "Nothing  like  that  at  all.  Just  an  old  cop  making  an  arrest." 
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SHE  did  not  seem  surprised.  Her  gray  regard  was  direct,  serene,  as 
usual.  Her  mouth  was  tranquil  and  her  vigorous  shoulders  erect 
under  the  black  cloth  of  the  funeral  coat  borrowed  from  Martha 
Kent.  Altogether  composed  she  sat  in  front  of  the  Professor's  desk, 
her  black-gloved  hands  clasped  loosely  on  the  black  handbag  in  her 
lap,  her  ankles  crossed  modestly  before  her.  So  she  sat  silent  and 
quite  simply  waiting. 

"If  you  want  to  talk,"  said  Martin  Sober. 

She  shook  her  head,  smiling.  "I'd  rather  hsten." 

"All  right,  ma'am.  First  I'll  tell  you  how  you  killed  your  hus- 
band." 

Ovid  Quint,  sitting  beside  Sober  at  the  comer  of  the  desk,  stirred, 
sighed,  subsided. 

"Or  would  you  rather  I  began  by  telling  why?" 

She  smiled  again.  She  looked  vigorous  and  well  now,  handsome. 
Almost  beautiful.  Martin  Sober  sighed. 

"You  were  in  love  with  Rex,"  said  Sober,  and  the  smile  left 
her  mouth.  "You  didn't  know  he  was  married  when  you  went 
to  work  for  him.  He  was  strong  and  you  were,  too.  Ever  since  you 
were  a  child  you  admired  him.  You  like  strong  people,  don't  you, 
ma'am  .^" 

She  nodded  gravely.  "I'm  beginning  to  like  you.  Captain  Sober, 
a  little."  And  he  answered  gravely,  "  I'm  not  a  big  enough  man  for 
you,  ma'am." 

"Won't  you  go  on?"  she  said. 

"Rex  made  love  to  you.  I  don't  know  how  far  it  went." 

Something  happened  to  her  mouth,  something  about  the  lips, 
that  made  her  seem  tragic,  antique. 
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"Maybe,"  said  Martin  Sober,  "he  talked  about  marriage,  I 
don't  know."  The  tragic  mouth  twisted  into  something  more  bitter. 

"I'm  sorry,  ma'am,"  he  said  quickly.  "I'm  just  trying  to  com- 
plete my  investigation.  Anyway,  you  found  out  he  was  married  to 
Cora  Ericson.  Maybe  you  heard  the  fight  between  him  and  Gilpin 
when  the  truth  came  out.  All  I  know  is,  you  found  it  out  and  went 
to  him  with  it.  And  what  did  he  do.^  What  did  he  do  with  all  his 
women  when  they  began  to  bother  him?  He  gave  you  a  box  on  the 
ear,  didn't  he,  ma'am?  And  it  made  you  deaf." 

"I'm  not  deaf,"  she  said  spiritedly.  "I  can  hear  almost  perfectly 
with  my  right  ear." 

"Well,  it  didn't  do  your  hearing  any  good,  ma'am.  But  it  hurt 
you  deeper  than  your  heeu'ing.  Like  Mr.  Prou  says  — " 

"Mr.  Prou!"  said  she  contemptuously. 

"You're  a  Puritan,"  Martin  Sober  went  on  steadily.  "When  you 
found  out  that  a  married  man  had  — " 

"Stop  it,"  she  said  menacingly.  "Go  on." 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  he  agreed  meekly.  "You  left  Rex  and  married 
Gilpin.  You  wanted  to  be  in  a  position  to  get  at  Rex  at  the  proper 
time." 

"But,"  the  Professor  put  in,  "why  kill  Gilpin?  Why  not  Rex?" 

"Dying  once,"  Martin  Sober  pointed  out,  "would  be  too  easy, 
wouldn't  it,  ma'am?  You  wanted  Rex  to  die  a  lot  of  deaths,  the  way 
an  accused  murderer  always  has  to.  You  waited  two  years  for  your 
chance. 

"But  in  the  meantime  you  found  out  about  this  blackmail  your 
husband  was  mixed  up  in  with  Hofflin.  That  gave  you  the  idea  of 
looking  through  Rex's  files  for  someone  to  blackmail  on  your  own 
account.  In  case  there  was  a  slip-up  you'd  need  money  for  lawyers 
and  so  on.  And  you  came  across  the  correspondence  of  Ann  Abby 
Gale." 

"Who  is  she?"  Jane  Gilpin  asked,  and  the  Professor  asked  back, 
"Who  was  the  wife  of  Caesar?" 

"Anyway,"  said  Martin  Sober,  "you  worked  up  this  extortion 
business  w  hile  you  were  waiting  for  a  chance  at  Rex.  You  hated  the 
Gale  woman  in  the  first  place  because,  in  her  own  way,  she  was  in 
love  with  Rex." 
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"I  beg,"  the  Professor  began,  but  Sober  silenced  him. 

"She  had  everything  you  didn't  have.  A  fine  family  of  children, 
a  famous  husband,  position,  money,  everything.  And  she  had 
written  all  these  foolish  letters  to  Rex  that  nobody  ever  paid  any 
attention  to  until  you  came  across  them  in  the  files.  It  just  worked 
in.  You  said  to  yourself,  '  I'll  get  at  him  and  I'll  get  at  her  at  the 
same  time. 

"Go  on,"  she  said. 

"The  rest  of  it  is  pretty  simple,  ma'am.  You  waited  two  years,  a 
year,  I  don't  know  how  long,  for  a  chance  to  put  Rex  on  the  spot. 
The  week  before  last  you  found  Gans'  pistol  in  Miss  Kent's  hall 
closet  where  you  kept  some  of  your  clothes  and  some  of  your  hus- 
band's. I  guess  you  know  about  guns,  being  an  athlete.  Anyway, 
you  knew  enough  to  wipe  all  the  finger  marks  off  Gans'  pistol.  You 
took  out  the  clip  and  left  it  on  Miss  Kent's  desk  on  a  night  you 
knew  Rex  was  going  to  see  her.  He  fingered  it,  the  way  he  always 
fingers  everything.  Then  you  got  it  back  and  put  it  in  the  pistol. 
You  wrapped  the  pistol  in  an  initialled  towel  of  Miss  Kent's  that 
you  got  out  of  her  washbag.  And  waited." 

"For  what?"  the  Professor  asked. 

"For  the  right  time  to  kill  Gilpin  and  blame  it  on  Rex." 

"Rut  Gilpin?" 

"He  was  just  one  of  these  pieces  on  a  chessboard." 

"Oh,  I  see.  A  pawn." 

"That's  right.  Gilpin  didn't  count.  Except  that,  having  married 
him  as  a  convenience,  loving  another  man,  you  probably  mixed 
some  hate  with  your  contempt  for  him,  didn't  you,  Mrs.  Gilpin?" 

"He  was  my  husband,"  the  Puritan  widow  said. 

"Rut,"  the  Professor  protested,  "Mrs.  Gilpin  couldn't  have  shot 
her  husband.  The  passage  door  was  locked  from  the  outside  and 
she  was  asleep  when  we  went  into  her  bedroom." 

"I'm  coming  to  that,"  said  Martin  Sober.  "The  door  was  locked 
all  right  when  I  got  there,  but  it  wasn't  locked  when  the  first  ones 
came.  They  found  the  key  in  the  lock  and  when  the  door  wouldn't 
open  they  tried  to  unlock  it  and  locked  it  instead." 

"Rut  why,"  the  Professor  asked,  "wouldn't  the  door  open?" 

"I'll  have  to  go  back  a  little  to  explain  that.  Mrs.  Gilpin  was  in 
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her  apartment  with  Gilpin  when  Miss  Kent  came  in  to  report  that 
Rex  was  coming  up  from  Jackson  Heights.  From  her  manner  or 
maybe  something  she  said,  you  knew,  ma'am,  that  the  woman  had 
called  up  Rex  from  Washington  and  arranged  for  a  showdown.  You 
realized  that  Gilpin  wouldn't  be  able  to  hold  out  against  Rex  if  he 
was  accused  of  blackmailing  the  Washington  woman.  He'd  admit 
to  the  rest  of  it,  all  the  Uttle  blackmails,  but  he'd  deny  that  one  and 
sooner  or  later  the  finger  would  have  to  point  at  you.  Your  plans 
were  pretty  well  made  for  a  situation  like  that  and  all  you  had  to 
fix  were  the  details.  You  see,  Professor,  she'd  read  that  letter  of 
yours,  the  one  from  Washington,  and  knew  that  the  woman  had 
set  Easter  as  the  time  to  face  Rex.  She  was  in  and  out  of  the  Kent 
girl's  apartment  all  the  time,  maybe  knew  where  the  key  to  her 
mailbox  was.  Anyway,  she  got  the  letter,  steamed  it  open  and  read 
it,  then  left  it  for  Miss  Kent  to  give  you.  So  she  had  a  hunch  Rex 
would  be  coming  soon,  either  last  night  or  tonight,  sometime  soon. 
That's  why  she  got  Gilpin  to  complain  to  Gans  about  the  front 
door  not  closing  right.  She  wanted  the  door  to  slam  hard  when  the 
time  came.  So  Gans  fixed  the  door  yesterday  afternoon  before  he 
went  out  drinking  again." 

"You  have  a  lovely  imagination,  Captain  Sober,"  said  Jane 
Gilpin. 

"It's  a  httle  slow  sometimes,  ma'am.  Anyway  you  had  it  all 
fixed  about  the  front  door  in  advemce.  You  put  screw-eyes  in  the 
skirting  board  to  run  the  cord  through  from  your  apartment  down 
to  the  hook  that  holds  the  front  door  back.  I  don't  know  when  you 
did  that.  Maybe  yesterday  before  the  others  got  home  from  the 
office  and  while  Mrs.  Gans  was  busy  somewhere  around  the  house. 
Or  maybe  you  did  it  sifter  Rex  came,  while  he  was  in  Miss  Kent's 
with  Gilpin.  Maybe  Hofflin  saw  you  doing  it,  maybe  not.  He  saw 
plenty,  that  much  I  know." 

"Oh,"  she  said,  smiUng,  "then  I  must  have  killed  Carl, 
too." 

"Dear  me,  no,"  said  the  Professor.  "How  could  you?" 

"Anyway,"  Sober  resumed,  "you  ran  this  twine  down  along  the 
skirting  board  to  the  front  door."  He  picked  the  twine-wound  stick 
off  the  desk  and  showed  it  to  them.  "You  see  this  httle  piece  of 
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white  string  tied  to  the  end  of  the  black  twine?  That's  what  you 
tied  around  the  hook.  But  I'm  getting  ahead  of  my  story." 

"  Is  it  a  very  long  story?  "  she  asked.  "  You  know  I  have  to  catch 
a  train  tonight." 

"I  wouldn't  worry  about  the  train,  ma'am,  and  I'll  try  to  make 
the  story  short."  He  turned  to  the  Professor.  "When  she  finally 
made  up  her  mind  was  when  Gilpin  came  back  from  Miss  Kent's 
apartment  and  took  in  the  brown  box,  the  card  index  file  that  I 
found  when  I  got  here  this  morning.  Rex  had  scared  him  into  ad- 
mitting the  extortion  racket  and  he  went  for  the  file  to  show  that 
the  Washington  woman  wasn't  on  his  list.  You  saw  him  go  in  with 
it,  ma'am  and  knew  the  time  had  come.  You  needed  to  draw  at- 
tention from  yourself.  It  was  your  chance  to  get  even  with  Rex  and 
at  the  same  time  protect  yourself.  Besides,  a  little  murder  might 
scare  the  Washington  woman  into  being  reasonable  and  make  those 
old  letters  more  valuable.  Murder  for  goodwill  is  what  an  adver- 
tising man  like  Cline  might  call  it." 

"But  Gilpin?"  the  Professor  protested,  "What  had  he  done  to 
her?" 

"I'm  telling  you  he  didn't  count.  He  was  one  of  the  little  pieces 
you  move  around  to  get  at  the  big  ones.  Only  this  little  piece  had 
fifty  grand  in  a  neat  little  box.  He  came  back  and  sat  there  in  his 
own  living  room  trying  to  think  a  way  out  of  his  troubles.  Maybe 
that  was  when  he  packed  up  his  suitcase  with  the  fifty  grand  in  it, 
or  maybe  it  was  all  packed  waiting  for  the  right  time  to  scram. 
Maybe  he'd  told  you  everything,  ma'am,  or  maybe  he  told  you 
nothing.  That  doesn't  matter  now. 

"As  I  was  saying,"  Martin  Sober  resumed,  "Gilpin  sat  there 
waiting  for  Rex  to  go  home  and  planning  his  getaway.  You,  ma'am, 
went  to  your  door  and  listened  till  you  heard  Rex  go.  You  had  this 
stick  all  ready  someplace,  with  the  twine  wound  around  it.  When 
Rex  went  you  slipped  out  on  the  landing,  ran  the  twine  down  along 
the  skirting  board,  pulled  the  front  door  open  and  hooked  it  back. 
Then  you  tied  the  white  string  round  the  hook.  The  idea  was  that 
the  white  string  would  break  when  you  pulled  the  hook  off  and  let 
the  door  slam.  Then  you  could  pull  the  black  twine  back.  Later  on 
you  could  remove  the  screw-eyes  from  the  skirting  board.  You 
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probably  did  that  after  I  left  here  this  morning  to  go  over  and 
interview  Rex. 

"The  rest  was  easy.  You  came  back  into  the  living  room,  went 
and  got  the  gun  where  you'd  hid  it  in  Miss  Kent's  towel,  came 
round  behind  Gilpin's  chair  and  shot  him  to  death.  You  ran  over 
to  your  apartment  door  where  you'd  left  the  stick  with  the  twine 
running  under  the  door.  You  pulled.  The  hook  slipped  off  and  the 
house  door  slammed  hard,  the  way  you  wanted  it  to.  You  pulled 
again  and  the  white  string  broke  and  you  drew  in  the  black  twine. 
Mrs.  Gans  heard  it  running  along  the  skirting  board.  She  thought 
it  was  a  ghost  or  something  on  the  stairs,  after  the  cold  breath  of 
the  open  door.  Then  young  Amy  had  to  come  along  and  say  nobody 
came  out  of  the  house.  That  was  one  of  your  bad  breaks." 

"What  were  some  of  the  others?"  she  asked  with  polite  interest. 

"My  bad  mind  was  one  of  them.  I  couldn't  quite  believe  anyone 
could  sleep  through  the  explosion  of  that  gun." 

"But  I  was  asleep,"  she  said,  and  smiled  again.  "Really  I  was." 

"I  know  you  were,  ma'am.  But  you  went  to  sleep  after  you  shot 
Gilpin  to  death." 

"That  seems  improbable,"  the  Professor  put  in  mildly. 

"Rex  did  the  same  thing  over  at  the  police  station.  It's  a  system. 
No  matter  how  much  you  have  on  your  mind  you  just  empty  your 
mind  like  a  pitcher  and  go  off  to  sleep.  And  that  door  bothered  me 
a  little  too.  I  couldn't  understand  why  nobody  could  get  it  open 
the  way  I  did  myself." 

"But  they  did  try,"  said  the  Professor.  "I  was  there  and  tried 
along  with  the  others." 

Sober  held  up  the  open-end  stick.  "When  you  open  the  door  of 
the  hall  closet  halfway  you  can  fit  this  stick  over  the  stem  of  the 
knob.  Then  you  can  fit  the  other  open  end  of  the  stick  over  the 
stem  of  the  closed  living  room  door  and  you've  got  a  perfect  jam. 
No  lock  could  hold  it  stronger.  That's  what  you  did,  ma'am.  You'd 
left  the  key  in  the  lock  on  the  other  side.  When  the  people  came  in 
you  stood  in  the  passage  and  held  the  stick  over  the  doorknob 
stems  till  they  got  tired  of  trying  to  get  in.  Then  you  tossed  the 
stick  into  the  hall  closet  where  Scallon  found  it  and  you  went  into 
your  bedroom  and  fell  asleep.  Of  course  I  never  believed  you 
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didn't  have  your  own  key  to  that  closet.  That  would  be  too  much 
to  ask  of  any  woman." 

"You  wise  man,"  said  Jane  Gilpin,  smiling.  "But  I  can  see  the 
Professor  is  dying  to  hear  what  happened  to  Carl." 

"Well,  I'll  tell  you  about  that  ma'am.  Hofflin  was  in  the  way. 
He'd  been  in  this  extortion  racket  with  Gilpin.  Gilpin  was  the 
treasurer  and  Hofflin  was  sure  to  go  after  you  for  his  cut.  But  there 
was  more  to  it  than  that.  I  think  he  saw  you  when  you  went  down 
to  hook  the  door  back  just  before  you  shot  Gilpin." 

"Did  he  tell  you  that.^"  she  asked  with  interest. 

"He  did  and  he  didn't.  He  was  waiting  to  see  which  way  to  jump. 
He  thought  he  had  you  in  a  place  where  you'd  have  to  pay  him  off 
or  else.  I  guess  he  let  you  know,  didn't  he,  ma'am?" 

"Carl,"  she  mused,  "was  a  strange  queer  man.  What  else  did  he 
tell  you  without  telling  you.  Captain  Sober?" 

"That  he  saw  you  going  up  to  make  that  phone  call  to  the 
Washington  woman." 

"Impossible,"  the  Professor  said. 

"  It  was  as  near  to  being  impossible  as  I  ever  knew  anything  to 
be  and  still  happen,"  said  Martin  Sober.  "Would  you  like  to  heeir 
about  that,  ma'am?" 

"I'd  love  to,"  she  said  with  her  little  smile. 

"  It  was  a  matter  of  timing,"  he  said,  and  fished  out  his  notebook. 
"I'd  never  have  known  about  it  if  I  hadn't  happened  to  look  at 
my  own  watch." 

"Happened,"  she  scoffed,  shaking  a  finger  at  him. 

"Well,  anyway,  let  me  read  you  what  I  put  down." 

And  he  read  from  his  Uttle  book. 

Time  Schedule 

Telephone  Call 

from  Ericson  Apartment 


Widow  has  set  her  wrist  watch  ahead  five 
minutes.  Leaves  room  with  tray  after  serving 
ice  cream.  Pretends  to  return  to  her  own 
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Sober's 

Widow^s 

Time 

Time 

2:52 

2:57 

Sober  s       Widow's 
,  Time  Time 

kitchen  where  Mrs.  Gans  is  but  does  not.  She 
waits  on  landing  two,  three  minutes. 

2:54  2:59       Widow  returns  to  dining  room,  leaving  tray 

outside  on  landing,  and  asks  if  she  gave  every- 
body spoons.  Takes  her  place  at  table  and  tells 
Mrs.  Ericson  she  has  sent  Mrs.  Gans  up  to 
borrow  Mrs.  Ericson's  lump  sugar  for  coffee. 
Untrue.  Has  not  done  so  but  will  later. 

2:56  3:01       Shows  Sober  her  wrist  watch  to  establish  that 

she  was  at  table  at  three  o'clock  and  could  not 
have  made  phone  call. 

2:58  3:03       Leaves  dining  room,  saying  she  is  going  for 

coffee.  As  she  closes  door  pretends  to  see 
Mrs.  Gans  returning  downstairs.  Says,  "Oh, 
did  you  have  trouble  finding  it?  Wasn't  it 
where  — "  Widow  picks  up  tray  where  she  had 
left  it  on  landing  and  returns  to  her  own 
kitchen.  Finds  Mrs.  Gans  pouring  coffee  and 
tells  her  to  go  upstairs  for  sugar.  Says,  "I 
will  go  back  to  dining  room  and  see  if  everyone 
has  spoons." 

2:59  3:04       Widow  leaves  own  kitchen,  closing  door  after 

her,  and  rushes  upstairs  before  Mrs.  Gans  can 
finish  pouring  coffee  and  follow.  Widow  hur- 
ries to  back  of  Ericson  flat,  shutting  passage 
door  behind  her.  Is  putting  in  call  quietly 
when  Mrs.  Gans  arrives  upstairs  in  kitchen. 

3 :005  3 :055      Mrs.  Gans  gets  sugar  and  returns  immediately 

to  Gilpin  kitchen.  Widow  completes  call  and 
sets  back  watch  to  right  time. 

3:03  3:03       Widow  returns  to  own  kitchen  as  though  just 

coming  back  from  Kent  dining  room  after 
asking  if  everybody  had  spoons.  Says  to  Mrs. 
Gans,  "Did  you  have  any  trouble  finding 
sugar,"  etc.  to  establish  record  of  conversation. 
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3:17  3:17       Widow  shows  Sober  her  wrist  watch  to  estab- 

lish that  she  was  not  misleading  him  about 
time  she  left  table  for  coffee. 

"I'm  afraid  it  makes  kind  of  dry  reading,"  said  Martin  Sober, 
putting  his  notebook  back  in  his  pocket. 

"Indeed  it  doesn't,"  Jane  Gilpin  protested. 

"Anyway,  ma'am,  you  were  the  Forex  that  put  in  that  call  to 
the  woman  from  Washington  at  exactly  three  o'clock." 

"In  a  man's  voice.*^"  she  asked  interestedly. 

"Yes,  and  that's  what  made  you  lose  your  voice.  Since  you  had 
that  operation  on  your  larynx  you've  been  able  to  talk  deep  like  a 
man,  but  it  strains  your  voice  to  do  it.  Hofflin  knew  all  about  that 
and  he  was  laughing  at  me." 

"He  who  laughs  last,"  said  Jane  Gilpin,  and  Sober  smiled  wryly. 
"  It  was  about  his  last  laugh  all  right,  ma'am.  You  finished  him  off 
in  quick  order." 

"How.*^"  she  inquired  with  that  same  polite  impersonal  interest. 

But  the  Professor  broke  in.  "How  could  Mrs.  Gilpin  have  known 
that  Ann  Abigail  could  be  reached  at  precisely  three  o'clock .-^  Rex 
didn't  tell  her  and  certainly  you  did  not." 

"I  practically  did,"  Martin  Sober  admitted.  "I  told  Mr.  Prou." 
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QhaptsUv  JivsmJti^'hvo 


"YOU  can't  seriously  mean  to  say,"  the  Professor  said,  "that 
Mrs.  Gilpin  stabbed  Dr.  Hofflin  to  death.  With  that  scalpel  in  his 
heart  he  could  hardly  have  followed  her  to  the  kitchen  and  struck 
her  down.  And  someone  did." 

"She  did  it  herself,"  said  Sober. 

"Oh,  oh,"  said  Jane  Gilpin  amiably.  "Aren't  you  going  a  little 
too  far  now?" 

"Why,  no,  ma'am,  I  don't  think  so.  I'll  tell  you  how  it  happened. 
You  knew  you  had  to  get  rid  of  Hofflin  or  he'd  have  Gilpin's  murder 
to  hold  over  you  as  long  as  you  lived.  You  arranged  to  have  the 
Kent  girl  go  down  there  just  before  you  did.  You  didn't  want  her 
convicted  of  Hofflin's  murder,  you  just  wanted  to  confuse  me  again. 

"The  last  time  you  went  down  to  see  him,"  he  explained,  "you 
got  that  scalpel  out  of  his  instrument  cabinet.  You  had  it  under 
your  pajama  coat  when  you  came  in  and  spoke  to  the  Professor  and 
me  on  your  way  down.  You  knew  Hofflin's  door  would  be  on  the 
latch,  you  told  the  Kent  girl  to  ask  him  to  leave  it  that  way.  So 
when  you  rang  his  bell  and  heard  him  coming  to  answer  it  you  just 
walked  in,  pretending  to  Prou  that  the  door  was  open.  As  soon  as 
you  got  inside  the  door  you  screamed,  put  the  lock  on  and  slammed 
the  door  so  you'd  have  time  before  the  others  got  in.  Naturally 
Hofflin  was  startled.  He  backed  away  and  you  followed  him.  You 
had  unbuttoned  your  pajama  jacket  and  held  the  scalpel  in  the 
cloth  to  prevent  finger  prints.  Maybe  he  started  to  yell,  but  if  he  did 
your  second  scream  drowned  it  out,  and  by  that  time  you  had  him 
in  the  corner  and  let  him  have  it.  He  squirmed  and  you  missed  the 
heart,  but  you  got  it  the  second  time.  He  was  backed  into  the 
comer,  so  the  body  slumped  against  the  wall.  You  caught  it  half 
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way,  and  let  it  down  easy.  That's  why  no  one  heard  him  fall.  So 
there  was  only  one  thing  that  went  wrong." 

"What  thing  was  that?"  Jane  Gilpin  asked. 

"Too  much  blood  when  the  first  stab  missed  the  heart  and  you 
had  to  pull  the  knife  out  and  stab  again.  It  got  all  over  your  hand 
and  your  pajama  jacket." 

"Aren't  you  forgetting  that  I  had  a  nosebleed?" 

"No,  I'm  not  forgetting  anything  now,  ma'am.  You  let  Hofllin 
down  in  the  corner  and  ran  to  the  back,  letting  out  another  scream 
as  if  you'd  come  face  to  face  with  Hofllin's  murderer.  You  had 
already  pulled  the  dumbwaiter  up  clear  of  the  first  floor.  You  did 
that  from  upstairs  to  let  me  think  someone  had  come  up  from  the 
cellar  to  kill  Hofflin.  Now  you  threw  up  the  kitchen  window  from 
the  bottom  to  confuse  me  a  little  more.  Then  you  came  back  to  the 
kitchen  threshold  and  hit  yourself  hard  on  the  nose." 

"Most  improbable,"  the  Professor  said. 

"We're  talking  about  a  most  improbable  person,"  Martin  Sober 
said,  and  he  gave  Jane  Gilpin  a  little  nod.  "If  you  don't  mind  my 
saying  so,  ma'am." 

"Why,  no,"  she  said,  bowing  back  and  smiling.  "I  rather  like  it, 
Captain  Sober." 

"Anyway,"  said  Sober,  "she  hit  herself  a  clip  on  the  nose  to 
make  it  bleed.  She  wanted  an  excuse  for  the  blood  on  her  hand  and 
jacket.  Then  she  took  a  dive." 

"A  dive?"  the  Professor  echoed. 

"  She  was  a  good  diver  and  knew  just  how  to  do  it,  how  to  land 
just  right  to  knock  herself  out.  She  was  asleep  after  the  first  murder 
and  now  she  had  to  be  unconscious." 

"Do  you  really  think,"  she  asked,  "that  you  can  convict  me  on 
yoiu*  evidence?  It  is  rather  circumstantial,  isn't  it?" 

"All  but  the  blood,"  said  Martin  Sober. 

"Blood  is  blood,"  she  said. 

"  It  isn't  as  simple  as  that.  I  took  a  sample  of  Hofflin's  blood  and 
a  sample  of  yours  from  your  nosebleed.  And  the  blood  on  your 
hand  was  his.  That's  what  the  chemist  told  me  on  the  phone  just 
as  you  came  in." 

"Ah,"  she  said,  and  sat  for  a  time  thinking.  "But  don't  you 
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think  a  jury  would  rather  think  it  was  Rex  and  Gans?  After  all, 
they  were  at  large,  weren't  they?" 

"Why,  no,  ma'am.  They  didn't  get  out  of  jail.  That  was  just  a 
little  story  I  fixed  up  to  make  you  feel  more  confident.  And  another 
thing.  That  black  box  you  took  out  of  Gilpin's  suitcase  when  Prou 
chased  Scallon  away  didn't  have  the  fifty  grand  in  it.  I  knew  you 
took  the  Kent  girl's  box  to  put  in  the  place  of  it  in  case  I  looked  to 
see  if  it  was  still  there.  But  the  money's  over  at  headquarters," 

She  looked  at  him.  "Why  do  you  tell  me  all  this?" 

"To  make  it  easier  for  you,  ma'am.  To  show  you  how  little  use 
it  is  for  you  to  fight  any  longer." 

"But  how  is  it  Mr.  Prou  didn't  know  these  things?" 

"Why  should  I  tell  him  so  that  he  could  tell  you,  the  way  he 
told  you  everything  he  knew?" 

"Ah,"  she  breathed.  "So  no  one  but  Scallon  knows." 

"Scallon  doesn't  know,"  said  Martin  Sober.  "No  one  knows  but 
us  three  people  in  this  room." 

"That's  what  I've  been  waiting  to  find  out,"  she  said.  Her  hand 
went  into  the  pocket  of  her  coat,  and  cemae  out  holding  a  stubby 
blue-black  automatic.  "Put  your  hands  up,  Captain  Sober.  Just  a 
little  higher,  please.  Now  wait." 

She  moved  swiftly  round  the  desk,  opened  the  flap  of  Sober's 
coat  to  draw  his  service  revolver  from  its  holster.  She  fluttered  her 
hand  down  his  right  side  and  his  left,  and  in  like  manner  "fanned" 
the  Professor,  but  found  no  other  weapon.  Retreating  to  the  front 
side  of  the  desk,  she  resumed  her  seat. 

"Sit  close  to  the  desk,"  she  instructed  quietly.  "And  just  bear  in 
mind.  Captain  Sober,  that  you  were  right  when  you  guessed  I 
understood  about  firearms.  So  don't  do  anything  foolish,  please." 

"Just  as  you  say,  ma'am,"  Martin  Sober  agreed. 

Sober's  service  revolver  lay  in  her  lap  and  now  she  picked  it  up 
to  look  to  the  safety  catch  before  putting  the  automatic  back  in  her 
pocket.  So  now  it  was  the  detective's  own  weapon  that  menaced 
him. 

"Where  did  you  get  that  automatic,  ma'am?  I  had  the  whole 
house  searched." 

"Where  do  you  think?" 
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"From  Mr.  Prou,  I  suppose." 

She  laughed  huskily.  "He  forced  it  on  me,  practically.  He  was  so 
afraid  of  my  being  alone  and  unprotected." 

"  Mr.  Prou  had  a  great  future,  ma'am.  With  that  voice  he  couldn't 
have  helped  being  a  judge." 

"Why  do  you  say 'had'?" 

"You  know  why,  ma'am." 

"Yes,  I  do.  When  I'm  through  with  him  —  but  never  mind  that. 
He's  like  Paul  and  Carl.  Not  important.  And  you  say  he  would  be 
a  judge.  He  would  be  a  judge  and  you,  Martin  Sober,  a  policeman. 
Do  you  wonder  that  I  despise  a  system  like  that.^*" 

"You  can't  make  the  world  over  in  a  day,"  said  Martin  Sober, 
and  the  Professor  said  dustily,  "The  mature  individual  does  not 
esteem  the  ermine  too  highly." 

She  sighed.  "  I  wish  there  could  be  another  way  out  of  it.  Can  you 
think  of  any  other  way,  Martin  Sober?" 

"I'm  afraid  I  can't,"  he  said.  "It's  your  life  or  ours.  I'll  admit, 
though,  I  feel  a  little  bad  about  the  Professor." 

She  looked  at  Ovid  Quint  appraisingly. 

"  If  he  gave  you  his  word,"  said  Sober,  "  I  guess  you  could  depend 
on  it." 

But  the  Professor  said,  "One  has  one's  dignity." 

And  now  her  whole  bearing  and  appearance  changed.  She  seemed 
taller,  stronger,  her  mouth  larger  and  cruel,  and  her  face  flushed  and 
came  ahve  with  a  perverse  beauty  that  was  not  of  features  but  of 
essence.  Her  whole  person  seemed  to  glow  with  the  exaltation  of  a 
passionate  and  thwarted  nature  in  ecstatic  revulsion  from  a  world 
system  it  despised.  She  looked  at  her  wrist  watch. 

"Are  you  expecting  someone,  ma'am?"  Martin  Sober  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  with  dilated  eyes,  as  from  a  distance  swiftly 
widening.  Her  voice,  when  she  spoke,  was  the  voice  of  command. 

"Mr.  Prou  will  call  me  on  this  phone.  You,  Captain  Sober,  will 
answer  the  call.  You  will  say  I've  left,  I've  gone  to  meet  him  at  the 
undertaker's.  Do  you  understand?" 

"  I  do,  ma'am.  That  gives  you  your  alibi.  When  I  hang  up  you 
kill  me  and  the  Professor  with  my  gun,  and  your  gloves  will  leave 
no  prints.  There's  not  a  soul  left  in  the  house  but  us,  and  when 
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you've  finislied  with  us  you'll  just  walk  out,  meet  Prou  and  go  off 
to  your  funeral  like  a  decent  widow." 

"I'm  sorry,"  she  said,  "but  that's  the  way  it  is.  I  told  the  poor 
fool  to  take  my  suit  case,  drive  to  the  garage  and  get  my  car,  then 
go  to  the  undertaker's  and  phone  me  from  there." 

"What  do  I  get  out  of  lying  for  you?" 

"A  minute  more  of  life." 

"Suppose  I  tell  Prou  the  truth?" 

"I  wouldn't  give  you  time.  If  you'd  rather  not  do  it,"  she  said 
quietly,  "we  can  end  it  now." 

"I'll  wait  a  Uttle,  if  you  don't  mind,  ma'am." 

"It  will  be  very  little.  He'll  be  calling  soon." 

And  suddenly,  terrifyingly,  a  knock  came  on  the  door,  and  Jane 
Gilpin  snatched  up  the  police  revolver  from  her  lap  and  leveled  it 
at  Martin  Sober,  at  the  same  time  laying  a  fuiger  on  her  lips  for 
silence.  There  was  no  sound  in  the  room,  and  Sober,  putting  a  hand 
to  his  forehead,  found  it  beaded  with  sweat  that  had  not  been  there 
a  moment  ago.  He  stared  stupidly  at  liis  wetted  palm,  and  Jane 
Gilpin,  joining  her  glance  to  his,  made  a  mouth  of  sympathy.  But 
the  menace  of  the  black  pit  of  the  revolver  muzzle  remained. 

Another  knock,  a  double  one  this  time,  and  voices  on  the  other 
side  of  the  locked  door. 

"What  are  they  saying,  and  who  is  it?"  she  whispered. 

He  leaned  toward  her  across  the  desk.  "  It's  Mr.  Prou,  and  my 
man  Scallon's  with  him.  It  seems  they  left  the  house  at  the  same 
time  and  Prou  asked  for  a  ride  over  to  your  garage  to  get  the  car. 
When  they  got  to  the  garage  they  were  told  your  car  wouldn't  be 
ready  tonight.  So  Taylor  took  Prou  and  Scallon  over  to  the  labora- 
tory and  turned  around  and  came  back.  And  here  they  are." 

Now  the  two  outside  were  hammering  on  the  door  and  shouting. 

"What  do  you  want  me  to  tell  them?"  asked  Martin  Sober. 

"Tell  them  to  go  away." 

He  gave  her  his  melamcholy  smile.  "  I'm  afraid  I  couldn't  do  that, 
ma'am." 

"Then  tell  them  to  be  quiet.  I  want  to  think." 

"Be  quiet  out  there,"  he  shouted,  "and  wait  a  minute." 

She  sat  in  profound  thought,  and  a  curious  stillness  settled  on  her 
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face  and  all  the  lines  of  her  body.  When  at  last  she  spoke,  her  voice 
had  that  same  quality  of  stillness. 

"If  you'll  unwind  the  black  twine  from  that  stick  of  Martin 
Sober's,  Professor,"  she  said,  "you'll  find  Ann  Abigail's  letters. 
There  weren't  so  very  many  of  them  worth  asking  a  price  for,  and 
there's  less  twine  there  than  you'd  think  —  just  enough  to  cover 
them.  I  —  I  thought  I'd  be  taking  the  stick  with  me." 

She  turned  to  Martin  Sober  and  shook  her  head  chidingly  as  a 
mother  to  her  child. 

"You've  been  very  bad  to  me,"  she  said  with  her  sad  slight 
smile,  and  handed  him  back  his  service  revolver,  butt  first.  He 
snapped  on  the  safety  catch  and  eased  it  into  its  holster. 

"I  thmk,"  she  said  a  little  wistfully,  "that's  all."  She  looked  at 
the  Professor  for  a  moment,  a  straight  and  level  look  from  her 
gray  eyes.  The  Professor  took  a  clumsy  step  forward,  and  stumbled 
over  a  chair,  and  fell.  Startled,  Sober  looked  toward  him;  then, 
with  an  old  cop's  sixth  sense,  back  again  toward  Jane  Gilpin.  She 
was  standing  quietly;  only  her  finger  on  the  trigger  of  the  gun 
moved. 

The  report,  as  they  say,  was  loud  enough  to  wake  the  dead.  A 
foolish  saying,  Martin  Sober  thought,  and  the  Professor,  averting 
his  eyes  from  the  floor,  said  humbly, 

"Have  I  cheated  you  of  your  prey,  Captain?" 

Sober  shook  his  head  wearily. 

"No,"  he  said,  "I  guess  it's  better  this  way."  He  moved  to  the 
door  where  Scallon's  revolver  butt  was  crashing  furiously  against 
the  pane.  Mr.  Prou  was  calling,  "Jane  —  Jane  —  are  you  all 
right?" 

But  Jane  Gilpin,  lying  on  the  floor  with  the  gun  clasped  firmly 
in  her  hand,  never  heard  him.  She  was  quite  deaf  now. 
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MURDER 
STRIKES  THREE 

by  DAVID  MacDUFF 

Professor  Finley  was  murdered  in  his 
office  as  the  rest  of  the  faculty  were  gather- 
ing for  Commencement  exercises.  Several 
of  his  colleagues  were  embarrassingly  ab- 
sent from  the  exercises,  which  they  were 
supposed  to  attend.  Two  of  them  were 
murdered  shortly  afterwards.  Mallock,  the 
detective,  suspected  why  —  but  the  beauti- 
ful girl  who  held  the  key  to  the  mystery 
was  good  at  keeping  secrets. 

Why  did  Professor  Finley 's  monstrous 
son  arrive  for  the  first  time  on  the  afternoon 
of  his  father's  murder?  Who  stole  the 
mummy  from  Finley's  museum?  Why? 
And  why  were  racketeers  jittery  over  the 
archaeologist's  murder  ? 

Tough,  fast,  terse,  this  story  of  a  campus 
murder  has  no  academic  flavor  to  it.  It  will 
keep  you  puzzled  to  the  last  page,  and  you'll 
hope  to  see  able  Detective  MaHock  at  work 
again,  on  other  exciting  mystery  stories. 
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